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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


(i) Appointment and Composition of the Board and its Headquarters 

1.1. The Central Wage Board for Engineering Industries was 
appointed by the Government of India in the Ministry of Labour & 
Employment under its Resolution No. WB-4(3)/64, dated the 12th 
December 1964 in pursuance of the recommendations made in para 
25 of Chapter XXVII of the Second Five Year Plan and in para 20 
of Chapter XV of the Third Five Year Plan. The Government Reso¬ 
lution is annexed to this Report as Appendix I. The Board was 
originally constituted under the Chairmanship of Shri F. Jeejeebhoy, 
with Bombay as its Headquarters and composed of the following 
other members: — 


Shri N. Venkatasubbaiah 
Professor B. Natarajan 

Shri Kali Mukherjee 
Shri Mohd. Elias 
Shri Ram Desai 

Shri N. K. Sen Gupta 
Shri P. R. Bagri 
Shri P. Bhattacharjee 


{ Independent 
Member?. 

f Members representing 
Workers. 

I 

f Members representing 
Employers. 

L 


(ii) Changes in the Composition of the Board 

1.2. The initial composition of the Board underwent changes at 
a later stage. Not only was the change of members necessitated 
but even the Chairmanship of the Board had to undergo a change. 
Shri P. Bhattacharjee, member representing employers had to pro¬ 
ceed abroad from mid-July 1965 for about 3 months. Shri D. P. 
Mukherjee was then authorised to attend the meetings of the Board 
as an alternate member during his absence. Shri Bhattacharjee had 
again to proceed abroad for two months from 15th September 1966 
and Shri S. K. Datta attended the meeting of the Board held during 
this period. Shri Bhattacharjee later resigned the membership of 
the Board in April 1967 and in his place Shri Bharat G. Doshi was 
appointed as member of the Board representing employers under 
Government Resolution No. WB-4(7)/67, dated the 13th April 1967. 


1.3. Shri F. Jeejeebhoy Chairman of the Board, resigned his post 
on grounds of ill health and in his place Shri L. P. Dave was appoint¬ 
ed as Chairman under Government of India Notification No. WB- 
4(18)/65, dated the 11th May 1967. 


1.4. Shri N. Venkatasubbaiah, Independent Member of the Board, 
resigned the membership of the Board by his letter of 16th Septem¬ 
ber 1967 and in his place Shri Shiva Chandika Prasad, M.P. was 
appointed as an Independent member of the Board vide Government 
Resolution No. WB-4(20)/67, dated the 20th November 1967. 
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(iii) Appointment of the Secretary and Office Organization 

1.5. Shri P. N. Razdan, Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), 
Government of India, was appointed Secretary to the Board, and 
assumed charge of his office on 30th June 1965. 

1.6. Although a post of Assistant Accounts Officer was sanctioned 
for the Board, no appointment could be made against this post mainly 
due to non-availability of a suitable candidate. Office organization, 
therefore, consisted of two sections, namely, compilation and statis¬ 
tical section under the Investigator Grade I and Establishment Section 
under the Superintendent. 

(iv) Board’s Procedure 

1.7. The first meeting of the Board was held on 8th February 
1965. In this meeting issues like the procedure to be-followed in 
the meeting of the Board, quorum, drawing of a list of engineering 
units and workers organizations therein, drafting of a questionnaire, 
definition of ‘engineering industries’ in the context of the Board’s 
work, etc., were discussed. It was decided to keep the deliberations 
of the Board as also its decisions confidential until published in due 
course. In regard to quorum the Board unanimously agreed that 
the minimum quorum, should consist of (1) the Chairman; (2) one 
Independent Member, who in the absence of the Chairman could 
preside ; (3) one member representing employers ; and (4) one member 
representing workmen. As regards the extent of coverage by the 
Board, it was desired to have an exhaustive list of all engineering 
units, and the trade unions functioning therein, falling within the 
purview of the Board’s investigations and to whom the questionnaire 
would have to be sent. It was agreed to address the State Govern¬ 
ments, Chief Inspectors of Factories of different States as also Labour 
Commissioners, Registrars of Trade Unions, Central Organizations of 
workers and employers etc., so as to obtain through them all infor¬ 
mation about the engineering undertakings and the unions function¬ 
ing therein. Different State Governments and agencies like Labour 
Commissioners, Provident Fund Commissioners, etc., were accord¬ 
ingly addressed as also Central Organizations of employers (Em¬ 
ployers Federations of India, All India Manufacturers Organization, 
Engineering Association of India, Calcutta, Indian Engineering 
Association, Calcutta etc.) and workers (Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, All India Trade Union Congress, Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha, United Trade Union Congress etc.) and a list of engineer¬ 
ing concerns falling within the scope of the Board’s work and a list 
of trade unions functioning therein was drawn up on the basis of 
replies received. 

1.8. There was a detailed discussion on the definition of ‘engi¬ 
neering Industries’ in the context of the Board’s work. It was decided 
after consideration of various suggestions that the Board was con¬ 
cerned with metal industries, ferrous and non-ferrous and that others 
like plastic moulding, chemical engineering etc., would not be con¬ 
sidered as coming within the purview of the Board. The view taken 
was that the engineering industries engaged in the production and/or 
shaping of ferrous and non-ferrous metals by turning, fabrication, 
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processing, moulding, joining etc., are the units with which the Board 
is concerned. In the case of units about which there was any doubt 
as to whether they are within the ambit of the Board it was decided 
that the parties should be heard and the Board should consider such 
cases on the facts, if necessary after visiting the place. 


(v) Interim Relief 

1.9. The question of interim relief was raised at the very first 
meeting of the Board. This subject is dealt with in Chapter II of this 
report. 

(vi) Questionnaire and Parties’ response thereto 

1.10. During the first meeting of the Board in February 1965, 
members were requested to send their proposals to the Chairman 
in connection with framing of a questionnaire so that a draft question¬ 
naire could be prepared for the consideration of the Board at its next 
meeting. The draft of the questionnaire was then considered at the 
second meeting of the Board and was approved. It was also decided 
to issue it to all units of the industry, workers and employers orga¬ 
nizations and other interests. Accordingly, after the questionnaire 
was printed, it was issued on 15th August 1965 to various units and 
organizations connected with the engineering industry with which 
the Board was concerned. The questionnaire was also issued to 
workers’ unions and to their federations, central organizations of 
employers ; various Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
various State Governments, Commissioners of Labour and other con¬ 
cerned and allied interests. The parties were requested to send their 
replies so as to reach the office of the Board not later than the middle 
of October 1965. A copy of the questionnaire is reproduced at 
Appendix II. 

1.11. Response of the parties was rather poor. Though nearly 
4,000 copies of the questionnaire were issued to various interests, 
replies were received from only 233 of them. Out of them, 221 were 
from employers and their organizations, and 11 from labour and 
their organizations. The remaining one was from Government of 
Uttar Pradesh. Apart from the poor response, there was also con¬ 
siderable delay in submitting the replies not only by managements 
and unions of individual units but also by the Central Organizations 
of workers and employers as well. The reply to the questionnaire 
from the Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta, was received on 
30-3-1966 with a supplementary reply on 4th July 1966. Similarly, 
the Engineering Association of India, Calcutta, sent its reply which 
was received on 11th May 1966 with a supplementary reply received 
in July 1966. The reply from the National Federation of Metal and 
Engineering Workers (AITUC), New Delhi, was received on 16-5-1966; 
that of the Indian National Engineering Workers Federation (INTUC) 
on 15-6-1966 and of the Indian Metal and Engineering Workers Fede¬ 
ration (HMS) on 29th October 1966. In view of the delay caused by 
even the Central Organizations, replies to the questionnaire as and 
when received, irrespective of the last date indicated for its receipt, 
were accepted and taken into consideration. Furthermore, replies 
were mainly from bigger units. 
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(vii) Public hearings and meetings of the Board 

1.12. The Board held eleven public sessions, three on the ques¬ 
tion of interim relief at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and eight in 
connection with the main issues referred to the Board at Delhi, Bom¬ 
bay, Madras and Jamshedpur at which all those representatives of 
employers and workers who had wished to be heard, as well as the 
representatives of Central Organizations of employers and trade 
unions concerned with the engineering industries, were heard. Parti¬ 
culars of the meetings and public sessions held and names of persons 
heard therein are given in appendices III, III-A and III-B. 

,'viii) Causes of delay in submission of report 

1.13. After the submission of recommendations on interim relief 
in February 1966 no meeting was held from March 1966 to June 1966, 
the underlying idea being to give time to Government to take a deci¬ 
sion on the report on interim relief. No meeting was also held in 
February 1967 and March 1967, owing to general elections in the 
country. One of the meetings scheduled to be held at Delhi in 
January 1967 and one public session that was to be held at Madras 
in June 1967 could not be held for want of quorum. Another meeting 
and public session fixed to be held at Bangalore in May 1967 had to be 
put off owing to the change at the last minute in the chairmanship 
of the Board. 

1.14. After the public hearings were over in October 1967 the 
Board held several meetings to consider its recommendations. The 
first five or six meetings were directed mainly towards finding out 
what would be the need-based minimum wage according to the re¬ 
commendations of the 15th Indian Labour Conference. At the sub¬ 
sequent meetings efforts were made to achieve unanimity and with 
this end in view several meetings were held, but unanimity was not 
found possible. In view of this stalemate, the representatives of 
employers and workmen on the Board were asked to give their views 
in writing, about future wage structure etc. In the meanwhile, draft 
of some chapters of the proposed report dealing with factual matters 
were circulated amongst members for comments or acceptance in case 
they had no comments. 

1.15. After the views of the members were received, the Chair¬ 
man and the Independent Members considered them very carefully 
and formulated proposals in regard to wage structure and allied 
matters for the industry and the same were circulated amongst the 
members. 

1.16. A further attempt was then made to achieve unanimity ; 
but it was found that this was not possible. Neither party agreed to 
accept the proposals made by the Chairman and Independent Mem¬ 
bers. They, however offered some comments and also pointed out 
some omissions etc., in the proposals made by the Chairman and 
Independent Members. After considering these comments etc., the 
Chairman and Independent Members slightly modified their original 
proposals etc. 

(ix) Discussions in the Report 

1.17. In Chapter II of this report, the Board has dealt with the 
question of interim relief. Chapter III contains the discussion about 
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the scope of enquiry, special requests made by certain units are dealt 
with in Chapter IV. In Chapter V an attempt has been made to give 
the history of the industry. The views contained in these chapters 
are the unanimous views of the Board, except that Shri Bagri has 
subsequent to the decision taken by the Board, expressed a view tnat 
he does not agree with the decision of the Board, on the question of 
contract labour. 

1.18. Chapters VI and VII contain the views of the Chairman and 
Independent Members on paying capacity of the Industry and wage 
structure respectively. Chapter VIII contains the views of the mem¬ 
bers representing labour on these and other matters. Chapter IX 
contains the views of members representing employers on these and 
other matters. 

1.19. Chapter X contains acknowledgments, which are also un¬ 
animous. 



CHAPTER II 

INTERIM RELIEF 

2.1. The question of interim relief, as stated in para 1.9, was 
raised at the very first meeting of the Board held on 8th February 
1965 but its further consideration was deferred till the Board was able 
to get a list of units of engineering industries, names and addresses 
of employers and of workers unions operating in the units. It was 
agreed that the Chairman would write to all the State Governments 
for a complete list of the Engineering Works employing 50 or more 
workers and their full addresses and after obtaining this information, 
each of the concerns was to be addressed informing that a claim 
for interim relief had been made and asking them to submit full facts 
and particulars as also the contentions which they desired to place 
before the Wage Board on the subject of interim relief. 

2.2. At the second meeting of the Board held on 8th April 1965, 
a draft of a circular letter addressed to the units of the industry and 
workmen employed therein which was to issue for the purpose of 
obtaining full facts and data relevant to the question of interim relief 
from the concerned parties was approved. It said that the workers 
directly or through their unions, wherever they existed, should send 
within one month the details of their claim to interim relief to the 
chairman with an extra copy which would be forwarded to the 
Managements. Managements on receipt of the claim would within 
two months file their statement regarding the interim relief. In the 
Public Sector Undertakings, labour was to give their statement of 
claim on the subject of interim relief direct to the Management of 
the units. 

2.3. In pursuance of these decisions a circular letter was issued 
to all units and their workmen on 15th April 1965 and 9th June 1965 
asking for detailed claims and particulars about interim relief within 
a month of the date of the circular. They were also requested to state 
if they wished to be heard by the Board on the subject. A copy of 
the circular letter is at Appendix IV. 

2.4. The claims of the workers to interim relief were submitted 
mainly by the Central Federations of workers in the industry, namely, 
Indian National Engineering Workers Federation (INTUC), National 
Federation of Metal and Engineering Workers of India (AITUC) and 
Indian Metal and Engineering Workers Federation (HMS). Response 
from individual unions operating in the units, however, was not much. 
Broadly speaking the workers demanded interim relief of minimum 
Rs. 30 per month. The other variations of this claim were 100% 
increase over the existing wages at the upper limit and about Rs. 25 
per month at the lower end. From the industry the claims were con¬ 
tested by the Central Organisations of employers in the industry, 
namely, Indian Engineering Association and Engineering Association 
of India. Individual employers also contested the claims on various 
grounds. Some of the unions and employers wished to have a per¬ 
sonal hearing before the Board and, therefore, the Board decided to 
hear them at various centres. 


6 
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2.5. The first public hearing on the question of interim relief 
was held at Calcutta from 6th to 11th September 1965. During this 
session the parties, namely, representatives of employers and workers 
representing eastern region (West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar & Assam) 
and northern region (U.P., Rajasthan, Delhi, Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh) of the country, who had wished to be heard were invited 
to appear before the Board for stating their views in support of their 
case. The second public session on the question of interim relief was 
held at Madras on 8th and 9th October 1965. In this session those 
employers and unions from the southern region (Mysore, Kerala, 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh) of the country, who had wished to be 
heard by the Board, were invited to state their views in support of 
their case. The Board then met in Bombay during November 1965 
to hear the employers and workers who had asked for a hearing 
from the western region (Maharashtra, Gujarat, Goa and Madhya 
Pradesh). 

2.6. On conclusion of the Bombay session, the Board had a meet¬ 
ing on the 20th November 1965 in order to assess the information col¬ 
lected and the view points heard on the question of interim relief 
and formulate their views in the matter. The members exchanged 
ideas on the subject generally during this meeting. This meeting was 
followed by another meeting in December 1965, where further con¬ 
sideration was given to the subject and various proposals were dis¬ 
cussed. Although there was a general consensus that some interim 
relief might be given, there was divergence of views on the details 
of a scheme for the purpose, between the representatives of em¬ 
ployers and workers on the Board. The Board again met in the month 
of January 1966 to further consider the subject, but owing to the 
untimely death of the late Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri, much 
could not be done at this meeting. Finally, the Board met on 11th 
and 12th of February 1966 and discussed the subject further. After 
considering various proposals, it was found that divergence of views 
of the members continued and unanimity was not possible. Ultima¬ 
tely a proposal which had the largest measure of agreement was put 
to vote and carried by a majority vote. The representatives of em¬ 
ployers did not agree with these proposals and desired to submit 
their notes of dissent. The representatives of labour and one indepen¬ 
dent member (the second independent member Shri N. Venkatasub- 
baiah was absent) voted in favour of the proposal. The chairman did 
not vote. 


2.7. The members representing employers desired to have some 
time for forwarding their notes of dissent. The same were later 
received by the Chairman in the last week of February 1966. and 
thereafter the majority recommendations on interim relief together 
with the notes of dissent received from employers’ representatives 
on the Board were forwarded to the Governent on 28th of Februarv 
1966. 

2.8. The majority recommendations were accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment (with a slight modification regarding date from which the 
interim relief was payable) by Resolution No. WB-4(4)/66, dated 
23rd July 1966 and were published in the Gazette of India (extra¬ 
ordinary) of the same date. The Board recommended payment of 
interim relief with effect from 1-1-1966 on the wages (basic plus D.A.) 
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then paid to the workers as reckoned on 31-12-1965. The Government, 
however, decided that the interim relief should be paid with effect 
from 1-4-1966 on the wages (basic plus D.A.) drawn by the workers 
as reckoned on 31-3-1966. This was the only modification made by 
the Government in the scheme of interim relief recommended by the 
Board. The Government, however, further clarified in the Resolution 
that where any increase in wages or D.A. had already been sanctioned 
expressly subject to adjustment against the interim or final recom¬ 
mendation to be made by the Wage Board, such adjustment would 
be permissible up to the extent of interim increase now recommended. 
Any excess, however, would not be recoverable from the workers. 
The Resolution of the Government under which the Scheme of in¬ 
terim relief was accepted, the scheme of interim relief as adopted 
by majority vote and the three dissenting notes given by the mem¬ 
bers representing employers on the Board are at Appendix V. 

2.9. After the recommendations in regard to interim relief were 
published in the Gazette of India, several issues were raised by some 
parties from time to time for clarification by the Board. These issues 
were considered by the Board in different meetings when such re¬ 
ferences were received and decisions in regard to such clarifications 
were taken. 


The issues raised and decisions taken by the Board in regard to 
their clarifications are given below ; — 


Issue raised for clarification 

Decision taken by the Board 

1 

2 


1. (a) Whether contributions to Employees Quantum of interim relief was not 
State Insurance are payable by the em- to be applied when working out 
ployees and employers in respect of in- contributions to E.S.I. Scheme and 
terim relief. wages paid for leave and holi¬ 

days. 

(b) Whether interim relief is to be taken into 
consideration while calculating leave/ 
holiday with wages. 

,2. Whether amount of interim relief payable to Whenever a worker moves into a 
workers will vary as the workers move up to higher wage slab by virtue of in¬ 
higher wage slabs or it will remain constant crease in his basic pay, interim 

being an ad hoc payment. relief payable would be as in the 

higher slab which applies to the 
worker after such increase in basic 
pay. The amount of interim relief 
will, however, not change if a 
worker moves into a higher wage 
slab by virtue of incease in D-A. 
or other allowances. 

3. Whether interim relief is payable to only those Interim relief will be payable to such 
workers who were on the ro'l of the establish- workers also who have joined on 
ment on 1-1-1966 or to new entrants also who or after 1-4-1966. 

are employed after 1-4-1966. 

4. Whether interim relief recommendations are Yes. Recommendations of interim 

applicable to contract labour engaged in the relief will be applicable to workers 
engineering industry. employed by or through con¬ 

tractors. 



5. Whither interim relief is payable to such For the purpose of payment of in¬ 

workers who are under suspension for alleged terim relief during the period of 
misconduct and entitled to subsistence allow- suspension, interim relief would be 
ance including D.A. treated as if it would be D.A. 

6. ■.Wither interim relief is payable to certain The trainees under training should 

employees who are on training in a foreign be paid interim relief during the 
country and paid wages and D. A. period of their training. 

7- Whether employees drawing salary upto Rs. Yes. Such employees would he 
500 and working at the registered office of tne eligible for interim relief, 
engineering companies i.e., outside the fac¬ 
tory premises will oe eligible to tne benefit 
of interim relief. 

8. Whether interim relief would be payable In regard to the applicability of 

to clerks, monthly-rated, daily-rated, piece- interim relief the term ‘workman’ 
rated workmen, etc. shall have the same meaning as 

assigned under Sec. 2(s) of I.D. 

| Act. 

9. Whether interim relief would be created as In view of the recommendations 

wages. regarding interim relief and note 

‘C’ thereof there was nothing 
further to add to interim relief 
recommendations already made. 


CHAPTER III 


SCOPE OF ENQUIRY 

3.1. With the appointment of this Wage Board, the engineering 
industries in the country have been brought within the scope of 
investigation of a single wage fixing authority on a national basis 
for the first time. Till now wages were fixed on a local or area basis 
(as generally in West Bengal) or on unit basis (as in Bombay and 
elsewhere). 

(i) Exclusions from Scope in Terms of Resolution 

3.2. Under the terms of Reference of this Wage Board, the steel 
plants in the Iron & Steel Industry for which separate Wage Board 
was in operation have been excluded from the purview of this Wage 
Board. Further, the following classes of engineering establishments 
also have been excluded from the purview of the Board: 

(i) Public sector undertakings which are run departmentally; 

(ii) Establishments employing less than 50 wmrkers; 

(iii) Workshops attached to non-engineering establishments. 

On the other hand, foundries (except those to which recommenda¬ 
tions of any other Wage Board have already been applied) have been 
specifically included. 

(ii) Engineering Industries defined in the Context of Scope of Enquiry 

3.3. One of the earliest questions which had to be considered by 
this Wage Board was as to what constituted ‘Engineering Industry’. 
The Board took the view that the units engaged in the production 
and/or shaping of ferrous and non-ferrous metals by turning, fabri¬ 
cation, processing, moulding, joining etc., are the units in the engi¬ 
neering industry with which the Board is concerned. The character 
of the engineering industries being heterogeneous, lacking homo¬ 
geneity of other industries, and the engineering goods produced being 
the result of manufacturing activity of various types, various classes 
and types of units come within the fold of engineering industries. 
The units have, therefore, been classified into various major groups 
and sub-groups according to the National Standard Industrial and 
Occupational Classification. The major groups under this classifica¬ 
tion are as mentioned below. Accordingly these groups constitute 
different branches of the engineering industries and therefore, come 
within the scope of this Wage Board. This explains the use of the 
term ‘Engineering Industries’ in plural in the Government Resolution 
dated the 12th December 1964 under which the Board has been 
constituted: 

A. Basic Metal Industries. 

B. Manufacture of Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport equipment). 

C. Manufacture of Machinery (except Electrical Machinery). 

10 
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D. Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appli¬ 
ances and Supplies. 

E. Manufacture of Transport Equipment. 

F. Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries like: 

(i) Manufacture of professional, scientific, measuring and 

controlling instruments. 

(ii) Manufacture and repair of watches and clocks. 

(iii) Manufacturing not elsewhere classified like zip fasteners 
etc. 

(iii) Certain issues raised regarding Coverage and Board’s Decision 

thereon 

3.4. Questions regarding several establishments or units (whe¬ 
ther they would be covered by the Board’s recommendations) came 
up before the Board. In regard to establishments employing less than 
50 workers, a question was raised that if an industrial establishment 
had several engineering units, and sought exclusion of some units 
on grounds of employment in the unit/units being less than 50 
workers, whether such units would be covered by the Board. It was 
decided that in such cases where more than one unit belonging to 
the same establishment functioned in the same Slate, aggregate 
number of workers in all the units in the same State should be taken 
into account and not merelv the number of employees in anv parti¬ 
cular unit where employment is less than 50 workers, for deciding 
whether they would be governed by the Board’s recommendations. 

3.5. In regard to workshops attached to non-engineering estab¬ 
lishments, the Board interpreted the term ‘workshops’ mentioned 
under item (iii) of paragraph 3.2 to imply principally service and 
maintenance aspect of the non-engineering establishment to which 
such workshop is attached. In case such a workshop was engaged 
in substantial diversification and in the manufacture of engineering 
products for sale then it would be deemed to come within the purview 
of this Wage Board. In other words only those workshops which 
are doing no work other than service or maintenance work of non¬ 
engineering establishments are to be excluded from the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Board. If a workshop does any work of any other estab¬ 
lishment (except the one to which it is attached), or manufacturers 
engineering products for sale, it would come within the purview of 
this Board. 

3.6. A question was raised regarding non-inclusion within the 
purview of the Board of primary producers of non-ferrous metals i.e., 
copper, lead, aluminium and antimony. The Board took the view 
that since it had decided that the making and/or shaping of non- 
ferrous metals falls within the Board’s work, the production of metal 
ingots (except for steel which is covered by another Wage Board! 
would fall within the purview of this Board It was, however, decided 
that mining activity would not be covered by this Board. 

3.7. A question was raised whether enamelling comnanies would 
fall within the purview of the Board’s coverage. The Board consider¬ 
ed this matter and decided that where any enamelling company did 

2—3 L. & E./68 
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enamelling work along with other engineering activity, such com¬ 
pany would fall within the purview of this Wage Board. As against 
this, if enamelling was done as a chemical process without any engi¬ 
neering activity, such cases would be outside the purview of this 
Board. 

3.8. A question was raised whether automobile repair industry 
would fall within the ambit of the Board. The Board took the view 
that such industry was within its ambit. 

3.9. The Board had also to consider cases of units doing both 
engineering and non-engineering work. After careful consideration, 
the Board came to the decision that if the number of workers doing 
engineering work is 40% or more of the total workers employed, such 
units will be covered by the recommendations of this Wage Board, 
provided, however, that such workers are not already covered by the 
recommendations of any other Wage Board. While calculating 40% 
or more workers doing engineering work, workers in tool room, main¬ 
tenance etc., would be counted towards 40% doing engineering work. 
This decision is without prejudice to decisions that may have been 
.given by Tribunals or other authorities in the past. 

(iv) Representations for exemption and against coverage—Board’s 

Decisions thereon. 

3.10. At its first meeting, the Wage Board, when taking decision 
about the definition of the engineering industry and the units that 
would therefore be covered by its recommendations, also decided 
that in case of doubt the parties might refer the matter to the Wage 
Board who would consider each matter and give a decision. Accord¬ 
ingly a large number of representations were received by the Board 
for decision as to whether a particular unit was covered by its recom¬ 
mendations. These representations for exemption could be broadly 
divided into three types viz., where exemption was sought on the 
ground of (i) financial incapacity ; (ii) the emit employing less than 
50 workers ; and (iii) unit being not an engineering industry. 

3.11. In cases where units sought exemption owing to financial 
difficulties, the Board rejected the representations and declined to 
grant them exemption on this ground. It also refused to grant exemp¬ 
tion to one unit in the public sector which had asked for .exemption 
on the ground that most of their employees were on deputation basis 
from Government of India and were governed by service conditions 
recommended by Central Pay Commission and those conditions may 
not be disturbed. 

3.12. Where exemption was sought on the ground that the units 
were employing less than 50 workers the Board held that wherever 
an engineering unit has pleaded to be outside the ambit of the Board 
on the ground that the number of employees was less than 50. such 
units should be treated as outside its ambit on the basis of the infor¬ 
mation given bv the units, so long as the number of employees re¬ 
mained below 50. 

3.13. To consider and examine the cases of units claiming ere no¬ 
tion on the ground that they were non-engineering units, the Board 
appointed Sub-committees, who examined the cases and made recom¬ 
mendations to the Board, who accepted them. In some cases, fresh 
representations were received by the Board after this also. 
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3.14. At an earlier stage, the Sub-committee and the Board took 
decisions, holding a particular unit to be an engineering industry 
or otherwise, because it felt that the evidence before it was satis¬ 
factory. On a further consideration, the Wage Board felt that it would 
not be possible or proper for it to go into the merits of each indivi¬ 
dual unit. The question whether a particular unit is in engineering 
industry or not would depend on facts which may be (and in several 
cases, were) in dispute. The Wage Board thereupon decided to lay 
down general principles and they have been incorporated at appro¬ 
priate places in this Report. The question whether a particular unit 
is covered by the recommendations of the Wage Board or not will 
have to be decided on the basis of those principles. In case of dis¬ 
putes, parties should settle it by negotiation, or move the conciliation 
or other appropriate authority for having the matter decided on the 
strength of the principles laid down by the Board. 

(v) Categories of employees covered 

3.15. The Board has been, by its terms of Reference, required to 
determine the categories of employees (manual, clerical, supervisory 
etc.,) who should be brought within the scope of wage fixation pro¬ 
posed or recommended by it. Apart from the operatives who work 
on production and in regard to whom there could be no doubt about 
their coverage, there are various other categories of employees who 
are not directly engaged in the process of production. Every engineer¬ 
ing unit may not necessarily have in its employment all such cate¬ 
gories. Some of the categories would be employed in almost all 
units. On the other hand, there may be some categories, which are 
not employed in all units, but may be employed in some of them. 
These categories would include employees working in dispensaries, 
canteens, creches etc., and workmen like malis, cooks etc. In the 
questionnaire of the Board, question Nos. 46, 47 and 48 were included 
to ascertain views of the parties in relation to the categories to be 
covered by the Board or otherwise. However, as said earlier, the 
response to the questionnaire was very poor. The view of a small 
number of parties who sent reply to the questionnaire, could not take 
the Board very far on this issue and the Board, had, therefore, to 
decide the matter on its own. 

3.16. It is worthwhile to refer to the views expressed by the 
Central organizations of employers and workers. The Engineering 
Association of India, Calcutta, expressed the view that all workmen 
as defined in the Industrial Disputes Act, drawing wages/salaries up- 
to Rs. 500 should be covered within the scope of the investigation. 
In regard to apprentices and learners they said that they should be 
outside the scope of the Board as Apprentices Act, 1961 regulates the 
stipends of apprentices and their service conditions. The Indian 
Engineering Association, Calcutta, expressed the opinion that only 
manual workmen and clerical employees at the works office should 
be covered by the investigations of the Board. According to them 
supervisory staff and technicians form part of the management and 
therefore should not come within the scope of this enquiry. Their 
views regarding apprentices were identical with those of the Engi¬ 
neering Association of India. 

3.17. As against this the Central Organizations of workers ex¬ 
pressed a different view. The Indian National Engineering Workers 
Federation (INTUC) desired that all categories of employees whether 
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manual, clerical, medical, welfare, educational, technical, supervisory 
etc., should be covered by the recommendations of the Board. In 
their view all persons except those in the Managerial position should 
be covered ana the coverage should go even beyond the definition of 
‘workman’ under the Industrial Disputes Act. They wrnre also not 
in favour of excluding categories like apprentices and learners and 
urged the Board to cover these categories. The National Federation 
of Metal and Engineering Workers and the A.I.T.U.C. said that not 
only the categories of ‘workman’ as defined in the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947 and amended thereafter should be included but all cate¬ 
gories upto and including categories of general foreman or the equi¬ 
valent of it who were drawing a salary of upto Rs. 1600 per month 
should be included. They also favoured inclusion of all staff of the 
head offices and other offices situated outside the factory within the 
respective township as the conditions of service remain the same and 
the employees are transferable. According to them although Appren¬ 
tices Act of 1961 regulated the service conditions of apprentices or 
trainees, there were many defects in this enactment in regard to 
allowances during training period, method and period of training 
etc. Therefore this organization desired that the scope of enquiry 
of the Wage Board be extended to these categories also. The Indian 
Metal and Engineering Workers’ Federation and Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
were in favour of covering all employees by this investigation. They 
did not want any limit to be placed as regards the pay or post nor 
did they want that the investigation should be restricted only to 
categories which are covered by the term ‘workman’ as defined in the 
Industrial Disputes Act. Regarding apprentices and learners their 
view was that they also should be covered as the Apprentices Act does 
not exclude determination of service conditions for apprentices and 
learners by other agencies such as Wage Board. 

3.18. The Board gave adequate thought to all these matters and 
taking into consideration all aspects, came to the conclusion that all 
employees who come within the definition of ‘workmen’ as defined in 
section (2)(s) of Industrial Disputes Act, but excluding apprentices, 
would be covered by the recommendations of the Board except that 
in so far as the personnel employed in a supervisory capacity are 
concerned, the limit of wages drawn for exemption would be exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 500 as basic wages per month and not Rs. 500 as total wages 
as at present under section 2(s) (iv) of the Industrial Disputes Act. 

3.19. In regard to apprentices and learners, however, the Board 
was of the view that they should not be covered by the Board’s re¬ 
commendations. In this connection, one of the members of the Board 
mentioned cases where hardship was caused by an employer not 
appointing persons who had completed training as apprentices or 
learners, but appointing others. This was denied by another member. 
The Board feels that it has no jurisdiction to make any recommenda¬ 
tions in this respect. 

(vi) Head Offices, Liaison Offices etc. of Engineering Companies 

3.20. In regard to the applicability of the Board’s recommenda¬ 
tions to the staff employed in head offices, liaison offices, registered 
offices etc., of engineering companies, the Board considered the matter 
and came to the conclusion that such offices shall be covered by the 
recommendations of the Board. The Board further decided that the 
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employees in head offices registered offices and liaison offices etc,, of 
the engineering units will have an option to elect the wage scales 
and service conditions applicable to them prior to the coming into 
operation of the Wage Board recommendations; such option should 
be exercised within three months of the acceptance of the recommen¬ 
dations of this Wage Board by the Central Government. The option 
so exercised shall be final. 

3.21. There are, however, several company head offices dealing 
with mixed types of units, i.e., engineering concerns as well as non¬ 
engineering concerns. The question whether such head offices of 
the companies dealing with multi type of units would also be covered 
by the recommendations of the Board and if so to what extent, was 
also considered by the Board. In such cases, the Board feels that 
this should be a matter to be decided by parties by mutual negotia¬ 
tions. 

{vii) Contract Labour 

3.22. The Board considered the question of workers engaged 
through contractors in the units of the engineering industry. This 
question came before the Board at interim relief stage, after it had 
given its interim relief recommendations. The Board took the view 
that its recommendations would also be applicable to employees em 
ployed by or through contractors. 



CHAPTER IV 

REQUESTS FOR SPECIAL WAGE STRUCTURE 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore 

4.1. The workmen of Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore, a 
unit of engineering industries had made a demand before the Board 
that a special wage structure should be evolved for the aeronautics 
industry, which should be considered on par with aviation industry 
and not with engineering industry as the aeronautics industry has 
special features of its own. 

4.2. The Board, during its sessions at Bangalore in January 1968, 
heard the Managing Director of Hindustan Aeronautics Limited and 
the representatives of workmen and also visited the factory. At this 
hearing also, the demand for special consideration to this branch of 
the industry in view of the specialised nature of the work done, 
skill expected of the workmen and the importance of the industry 
in the defence of the country was re-iterated by the representatives 
of the workers. 

Hindustan Shipyard LtdL, Visakhapatnam 

4.3. The workmen of Hindustan Shipyard, Visakhapatanam a 
unit of engineering industries, also made a similar demand that their 
undertaking should not be taken on par with other engineering units 
but should be given special consideration. It was stressed that ship 
building industry had special problems of its own and there was a 
case for looking into the ship building industry separately from the 
engineering industry and the Board was desired to give separate 
report in respect of this industry. At one stage there was a proposal 
that the Board might appoint a Sub-Committee, which may confine 
itself to the ship building industry in the country and gave its report 
particularly in respect of Hindustan Shipyard ; alternatively that the 
Board itself might consider the specific features of the shipbuilding 
industry before finalising its report for engineering industry as a 
whole and might give its recommendations specifically in regard to 
Shipyard at Visakhapatanam. 

4.4. In order to assess the position and to see if the undertaking 
merited a separate treatment at the hands of the Board, the Chair¬ 
man visited the Hindustan Shipyard and heard the representatives 
of management and of the workmen. The representatives of workers 
later submitted a written representation explaining their views about 
the shipbuilding industry and the grounds on which they place their 
claim for special consideration so as to enable the Board to look into 
the matter. The management also gave their comments on the re¬ 
presentation of the workers. 

4.5. The Board has carefully considered the demands of workers 
of the Hindustan Aeronautics, Bangalore and of the Hindustan Ship¬ 
yard, Visakhapatanam. It is of the view that as it was appointed for 
engineering industry as a whole, it would be wrong in principle to 
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give any special status to any particular unit, or class of units, like 
the Aeronautics or the Shipyard. The Engineering Industry is hetero¬ 
geneous, and covers units doing different kinds of work. The Board 
could not consider the details- of one- or.two of them and not of the 
others. 

4.6. Some of the trades would be common to all kinds, while 
some would be different and may vary even from unit to unit, though 
doing same kind of work. 

4.7. The Board feels that if there are any specialised types of 
jobs peculiar to a particular undertaking, they should be evaluated 
or re-evaluated at the unit level after mutual consultation between 
management and workers and remuneration fixed accordingly. The 
Board understands that Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. ; has adopted a 
job evaluation method for assessing the skills of their workers. In 
case there has been any disagreement or dissatisfaction in some spe¬ 
cific cases on the basis of that job evaluation method, the parties 
could reconsider issues on the broad principles of job evaluation laid 
down by the Wage Board and such differences could be resolved at 
the unit level. 

4.8. In the case of Hindustan Shipyard, the workers wanted the 
same wage scales as were prevailing in Mazgon Docks Ltd., Bombay. 
This would require examination of the work done by different cate¬ 
gories of workers at the two places ; it would also require examina¬ 
tion of the work done at Garden Reach Workshops. It would also 
require consideration of the work of shipbuilding, ship repairing etc. 
Again, some of the trades in Hindustan Shipyard may be common 
with the trades of other Engineering Units. The Board, as stated 
above, felt that it could not examine individual cases, nor had it the 
time to do so. 

4.9. At the same time, the Board feels that there may bo some 
categories of jobs in the Aeronautics and Shipbuilding and Sbiu 
repairing industries, which may require special consideration. It 
would recommend to Government to consider the desirability of 
appointing suitable machinery to examine this. 



CHAPTER V 

ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

(i) The Character of the Industry : 

5.1. Unlike other industries such as cotton textile industry, jute 
textile industry, cement industry or sugar industry, the engineering 
industry is heterogeneous in character. The finished goods manu¬ 
factured in different units of the industry and the nature of the 
manufacturing process have wide variations and diversity. This 
diversity can be found from unit to unit in a considerable measure. 
A tiny tricycle manufacturing unit, a huge jet engined air¬ 
craft building unit and a heavy shipbuilding unit are all 
classified under engineering industry. Similarly, a unit manu¬ 
facturing pins—a stationery article of daily use—and a unit manu¬ 
facturing heavy mining or earth moving or heavy electrical machi¬ 
nery or a unit manufacturing delicate goods like watches or machine 
tools are all classified as units of the engineering industry. Thus 
being the extreme diversity characteristic of the industry, it is under¬ 
standable how there is an endless variation from unit to unit in 
regard to the end product, the nature of the manufacturing opera¬ 
tions, the size of the plant, the number of workers employed, the 
degree of skill required, the type of machinery used, the amount 
of capital invested, etc., all adding up for the heterogeneous character 
of the industry. 

5.2. Large variation in the size of units reckoned on the basis 
of number of workers employed is also a dominant feature of the 
Engineering Industries. An analysis of the data in respect of the 
units which submitted returns for the years 1951 to 1962 reveals 
that at the one end there are units employing less than 10 workers 
(307 units in 1951 and 1657 units in 1962) and at the other there 
are units employing over 5000 workers (8 units in 1951 and 21 units 
in 1962). Between these two extremes lie half a dozen employment 
ranges, 10 to 19 workers, 20 to 49 workers. 50 to 99 workers, 100 
to 499 workers, 500 to 999 workers and 1000 to 4999 workers, as 
will be seen in the following table : 

No. of units {with percentages in brackets ) 


Employment Range 

1951 

1953 

1955 

1957 

1959 

1962 

Below 10 workers 

307 

491 

463 

623 

1,135 

1,657 


(7.0) 

(11.5) 

(99) 

(10.0) 

(15.3) 

(17.3) 

10 to 19 workers 

1,512 

1,550 

1,6S 1 

2.133 

2,499 

3,000 


(34.S) 

(35.9) 

(35.8) 

(36.1) 

(33.7) 

(31.2) 

10 to 49 workers 

1,459 

1,291 

1.464 

1,772 

2,263 

2,77.3 


(33.5) 

(10.0) 

(31-2) 

(30.0) 

(30.5) 

(28.9) 

50 to 99 workers 

50! 

443 

500 

630 

6S4 

1,016 


(H.5) 

(10. 3) 

(10.6) 

(10.7) 

v9.2) 

00.6) 
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No. of units (with percentages in brackets ) 


Employment Range 

1951 

1953 

1955 

1957 

1959 

1962 

100 to 499 workers 

438 

(10.1) 

389 

(9.0) 

441 

(9.4) 

558 

(9.5) 

624 

(8.4) 

870 

(91) 

500 to 999 workers 

61 

(1-4) 

62 
U-5) 

54 

(ID 

87 

(1.5) 

95 

(1.3) 

125 

(1.5) 

1000 to 4999 workers 

66 

(15) 

67 

(1.5) 

79 

(1.7) 

84 

(14) 

106 

(14) 

135 

(14) 

5000 and above workers 

8 

(0.2) 

11 

(0.3) 

12 

(0.3) 

14 

(0.2) 

16 

(0.2) 

21 

(0.2) 

Total units employing less than 50 

workers. 

3,278 

(75.3) 

3,338 

(77.4) 

3,608 

(76.9) 

4,528 

(76.7) 

5,897 

(79.5) 

7,430 

(77-4) 

Total units employing 50 workers 
and above. 

1,074 

(24.7) 

974 

(22.6) 

1,086 

(23.1) 

1,373 

(23.3) 

1,525 

t.20.5) 

2,167 

(22.6) 

Grand Total 

t,352 

4,3i2 

4,694 

5,901 

7,422 

. 9,597 

Sjurc;’. — Statistics of factories, 

Labour Bureau. 






5.3. The engineering goods manufactured in the country are thus 
the end product of the manufacturing activity of thousands of units 
baffling in their type variety and diversity. It is these factors which 
impart to the industry its heterogeneous character rendering n 
capable of classification into numerous groups. According to the 
National Standard Industrial and Occupational Classification, engi¬ 
neering industries have been classified into the following six major 
groups : 

I. Basic Metal Industries : 

II. Manufacture of Metal Products except Machinery ami 
Transport Equipment: 

III. Manufacture of Machinery except Electrical Machinery : 

IV. Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appli¬ 
ances and Supplies : 

V. Manufacture of Transport Equipment : 

VI. Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries (Only a part of 
this group falls in the Engineering Industries). 

5.4. There are various groups and sub-groups under each major 
group. The sub-groups are indicative of the items of manufacture of 
the engineering industries. The details of classification of the engi¬ 
neering industries into major groups, groups and sub-groups are given 
in Appendix VI. 

(ii) Growth and Development of Engineering Industries: 

5.5. Although the phenomenal growth of the Engineering Indus¬ 
tries in India is of recent origin, some of the well-known units of ihe 
industries have been in existence from the early part of the last 
century and have since grown in size and importance. The Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Co. Ltd. was founded in 1819 in Bengal. 
Richardson & Cruddas was established in Bombay in 1858. Greeves 
Cotton & Co. Ltd. have been in the field since 1859. One of the 
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constituent units of Mazagaon Dock Ltd. namely the P. & O. S. N. Co. 
operated since 1859 when it built the present Ritchie dry dock. The 
undertaking got the present name in 1915 as a result of the partner¬ 
ship formed to operate the two docks, the Ritchie dry dock and 
Moghul dry dock of B.I.S.N. Co. Ltd., Best & Co. (Private) Ltd. 
was established in 1879 at Madras. The name of Alcock Ashdown 
has been associated with the engineering industry in Bombay from 
the middle of the 19th Century. It was registered as a public com¬ 
pany in March 1884. In 1895, Burn & Co. was formed as a public 
joint Stock Company, though it was in the field much earlier in a 
different form. The Shalimar Works Ltd. was incorporated in Bengal 
in 1895 as builders, contractors, mechanical engineers, boiler-makers, 
ship builders and iron founders. 

5.6. During the first decade of the present century several new 
units in the industry sprang up which have since expanded vastly 
e.g., Saxby & Farmer (I) Ltd. (1906), East Bengal Engineering Works 
(1906), Simon Carves Ltd. (1908), Port Engineering Works Ltd. (1910). 
Subsequently other important undertakings came to be added to the 
industry like Garden Reach Workshop (1916), the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co. (1918), Indian Cable Co. (1920), Guest Keen Williams 
(1922), Balmer Lawrie & Co. (1924), Braithwaite & Co. Ltd. (1930), 
Jessop & Co. Lt. i(1932), Metal Box Co. of India (1933). The list, 
however, is hardly exhaustive. 

5.7. In the last two decades the industries witnessed a pheno¬ 
menal growth. With the dawn of independence and commencement 
of the era of planning the engineering industries received a tremen¬ 
dous fillip resulting in the growth of giant industrial complexes at 
various centres, not only in the private sector but also in the public 
sector such as those at Bangalore, Durgapur, Hyderabad, Ranchi, etc. 
Not only did the industry expand on an unprecedented scale, its 
manufacture too got greatly diversified. In 1945 there were 1476 
engineering factories covered under the Factories Act of 1934 (except 
those wherein daily employment was less than 20 workers) employ¬ 
ing a working force of 2,99,447, in the two major groups of (11 
engineering and (2) minerals and metals, with sub-groups as indi¬ 
cated below : 


Engineering 


Minerals & Metals 


(!) Coach building St Motor Car repairing (1) Foundries. 

(2) Electrical engineering excluding electrical (2) Iron St Steel smelting and steel 
generating and transforming stations- rolling mills (excluding TISCO, 

I1SCO & MYSCO, Bhadra- 
vati, which are units of Iron 
St Steel Industry covered bv 
the recommendations of a 
separate Wage Board). 

(3) Copper smelting &. rolling 
mills. 

If) Lead smelting St rolling mills. 
(5) Miscellaneous. 


(1) General engineering 

(4) Metal stamping 

(5) Miscellaneous 
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Out of these 1476 units, 820 units were employing on an 
average 50 or more workers, total employment therein being 2,78,898, 
and the remaining 656 units were small concerns employing between 
20 to 49 workers each, and in the aggregate 20,659 workers. (Figures 
compiled from “Large Industrial Establishments in India—1946”), 

5.8. Twentyone years thereafter, in 1966, there were as many 
as 15,613 engineering factories with an average daily employment 
estimated to be of the order of 14,27,000 in the various branches and 
groups of engineering industries as determined according to the 
standard classification. In twenty-one years, there has thus been 
more than ten times growth in the number of units and more than 
five times increase in the number of workers employed. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the number of units in each major group and the 
estimated daily employment, in each group. 


1966 


Industry Group 

No. of 
working 
Factories 

Estimated 

average 

daily 

employ 

ment 

(i) 

(2) 

(3.) 

!. Basic Metal Industries ....... 

2,126 

2,62,000 

2. Metal Products (except machinery 6c Transport Equipment) 

4,063 

2,01,000 

3- Machinery (except Electrical machinery) .... 

5,156 

3,44,000 

+. Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appliances &. Supplies 

1,199 

1,59,000 

5. Transport equipment ....... 

2,860 

4,47,000 

6. Miscellaneous Industries : 



(a) Manufacture of professional, Scientific Measuring &. Con- 
trolling Instruments ...... 

177 

11,000 

(b) Manufacture of Watches and Clocks 

30 

3,000 


.15,613 

14,27,000 


(Compiled from data published in ‘Indian Labour Statistics’ 1968). 


Note.—The above figures include 6 Iron Sc Steel Plants employing 1,32,626 worker* 
in 1963-64 (which are covered by a separate Wage Board) and departmental workshops 
of Railways and Posts &. Telegraphs (not covered by this Wage Board). 

5.9. The figures in the above table relate to all regis¬ 
tered working factories under the Factories Act. This Wage Board, 

is, however, concerned only with units in which 50 or more workers 
are employed. They form about 23 per cent, of the total number 
of units in the industry and employ about 85% of the work force in 

it. The growth of such units both in respect of number and employ¬ 
ment potential is illustrated in Statement I at page 45 showing year 
to year position of the engineering industries (all groups taken 
together) for the period 1951-1962. It will be noticed from this 
Statement that in 1951, out of the total reporting factories the number 
of factories employing 50 or more workers was 1,074 and the total 
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employment therein was 3,98,726. Corresponding figures for 1962 
were 2,167 factories employing 7,87,320 workers. There has thus 
been, since 1951 about 100% increase in the number of units of this 
range and 98.4% increase in their employment. 

5.10. The employment figures in the above table relate to only 
those workers who could be deemed as ‘workers’ in accordance with 
the definition of that term under the Factories Act. The coverage 
of the Wage Board, is, however, more extensive in as much as it 
includes all employees who are ‘workmen’ as defined in the Industrial 
Disputes Act. For the purpose of the Wage Board, therefore, the 
data given in Statement II at page 46 is more relevant. It will be 
seen that in 1965 there were 3,772 engineering factories employing 
50 or more workers (units having 50 or more workers and using power 
and units having 100 or more workers but not using power), out of 
which 3,628 factories submitted the data. The total employment in 
these 3,628 factories was 11,88,774. 

5.11. The striking growth of the engineering industries is evi¬ 
denced not only by the increase in the number of units and of 
workers employed but also by the capital invested and income 
generated therefrom. In the year 1959 the total productive capital 
invested in the engineering industries (in all groups) was Ks. 541.75 
crores. In 1962 the productive capital increased to Rs. 1247.48 crores 
thus registering an increase of 130%; over the position prevailing in 
1959. Three years later in 1965 the productive capital increased to 
Rs. 2173.67 crores which shows an increase of 301 % over the position 
in 1959. This has been illustrated in Statement III at page 47. The 
total productive capital invested in all industries in 1965 was 
Rs. 6300.42 crores. The productive capital invested in the engineering 
industries thus accounts for 34.5% of the total productive capital 
■employed in all industries. 

5.12. As regards the income generated in the industry, in a 
brochure entitled “Engineering Industries—How they benefit Indian 
Society” issued by the Engineering Association of India, Calcutta in 
December 1967 the following observations have been made pertaining 
thereto : 

“Engineering Industries’ contribution to national income 
recorded a rise of about 110% between 1959 and 1963. The 
absolute figures rose from Rs. 163 crores in 1959 to 
Rs. 340 crores in 1963. Consequently their share in all 
industries contribution rose from 21.5% to 26.3%. In other 
words engineering industries account for more than one- 
fourth of all industries’ contribution to India’s national 
income”. 

5.13. The progress of the industry can further be gauged from 
Statement IV at page 48 showing the figures of production index of 
some important engineering industry groups since the year 1951, 
treating 1956 as the base (i.e. 1956 = 100). Declining trend in produc¬ 
tion index in the year 1966 and 1967 is indicative of recession that 
the industry had to pass through in recent years. The index for the 
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months of September and November 1967, however, shows improve¬ 
ment in many items of production over the position prevailing in the 
month of June 1967, indicative of the signs of gradual recovery from 
recession. 

(,iii) Importance of the industry in the country’s economic 

development: 

5.14. The Engineering Industries produce a wide variety of 
goods—consumer goods, intermediate goods and capital goods. The 
main items of manufacture are indicated in Appendix VI. A glance at 
this list will bring out the vital importance of the industry in every 
walk of life, for consumers, for producers, for the villagers, for the 
people in towns and cities, in short for the society at large. The 
intimate connection the engineering goods have with the daily life 
of the community can in no sense be exaggerated. A farmer’s plough, 
shovel, or hoe, his hurricane lantern, nails, screws, bolts, and nuts 
for his house, a village merchant’s cart wheel or axle, a village 
artisan’s tools, a child’s tricycle, a student’s mathematical instru¬ 
ments, a scientist’s laboratory equipment, a housewife’s domestic 
cooking stove, an iron, a sewing machine or a frigidaire, a doctor’s 
surgical instruments, a computer or a typewriter for an office, an 
executive’s car and several other domestic goods like safes, cupboards, 
pipes and pipe fittings, utensils, steel furniture, cutlery, air- 
conditioners, electrical fans—all these consumer goods come from the 
engineering industries. 

5.15. In so far as manufacture of capital goods is concerned, 
the engineering industry is a basic industry or as it is called, “the 
mother industry” feeding all other industries and sectors of economy 
with plant and machinery, stores and tools of a large variety. This 
section of the engineering industries as a source of supply of pro¬ 
ducers goods, is more important than anything else for the economic 
development of our country. It is from this group of engineering 
industries that plant and machinery for our manufacturing industries, 
like textile, jute mill, sugar, cement, paper making, printing, petro¬ 
leum, chemical and pharmaceutical, tea, mining etc., come. In the 
agricultural sector we get the field implements like ploughs, culti¬ 
vators, seeding, planting and threshing machines, agricultural and 
tools like spades, shovels, hoes, pruning and cutting knives, irrigation 
equipment like persian wheels and manually operated water pumps; 
machinery for processing agricultural products like cane-crushers, 
oil ghanis, chaff cutters and tobacco-barns; dairy and poultry farm 
equipment like churns, cream-separators and honey-extractors; plant 
protection equipment like sprayers and dusters; farm transport equip¬ 
ment like wheel barrows, farm carts and hand push carts, tractors, 
agricultural produce weighing machines; machinery for flour mills, 
rice mills, oil mills etc. 

5.16. For the transport and shipping sector, the engineering 
industries supply the road building equipment and machinery, rails, 
rail passenger coaches, railway wagons, and railway locomotives and 
other railway equipment, road trucks and truck engines, passenger 
buses, motor cars and motor cycles, heavy tonnage cargo and pas¬ 
senger ships, high power jet engined aeroplanes, helicopters and 
so on. 
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5.17. The power generation sector gets its heavy electrical equip¬ 
ment, generators, power transmission and distribution equipment, 
transformers, electric motors, wires and cables, electric lamps and 
tube lights, storage batteries, house service meters,—all from the 
engineering industries. 

5.18. The telephone and telecommunication apparatus, radio and 
transistor sets, cinema projectors and record playing sets are manu¬ 
factured in the engineering industries; and so is the heavy structural 
engineering, machine tools and other delicate instruments like 
watches and clocks. 

5.19. The basic nature of the engineering industries in the indus¬ 
trial development of our country has been sketched in a general way 
in the foregoing paragraphs. Before independence when our industry 
had not matured and developed as it is at present, the country 
had to depend on imports for most of these articles. But with the 
growth of the industry within the country, a considerable measure 
of self-reliance has been achieved in this field. It will be useful here 
to mention in brief the growth and development of some of the more 
important sectors of the engineering industries producing capital 
goods. 

A. Industrial Machinery, Plant and Equipment 

5.20. In this sector mention may be made of manufacture 
of Textile Machinery, Jute Mill Machinery, Sugar Mill Machinery, 
Cement Machinery, Mining Machinery, Tea Machinery, Paper-making 
Machinery, Road-making Machinery etc. 

5.21. Manufacture of industrial plant and machinery within the 
country was necessitated by World War II when the supplies from 
foreign countries were curtailed or stopped. Before the war there 
were only a few units engaged in such manufacture. In the initial 
period of the war the Indian Industry supplied only replacements 
of worn out equipment and parts, but subsequently the industry 
undertook manufacture of complete plant and machinery. 

(a) Textile Machinery : 

5.22. In 1939 the Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd. was set 
up with the object of manufacturing textile machinery and parts. 
The second unit in this line was Textools Ltd., Coimbatore, which 
came up in 1946. In 1948 the Star Textile Engineering Works Ltd., 
Bombay started a workshop for the manufacture of flutted rollers. 
Subsequently Acme Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Bombay, National 
Machinery Manufacturers Ltd., Bombay, Lakshmiratan Engineering 
Works Ltd., Bombay entered the field. In 1963 there were about 
46 firms licensed to manufacture the different major items of Cotton 
Textile Machinery (Complete), besides several hundred small scale 
units which manufacture spare parts. Capacity for manufacture of 
textile machinery worth Rs. 40 crores was achieved upto 1967-68. 
Production of complete textile machinery has been growing from 
year to year. In the years 1965-66 and 1966-67 the production, how¬ 
ever, showed a downward trend as compared to the position in 1964. 
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Some of them have been exported to African and Middle East coun¬ 
tries. Import of Textile Machinery, however, still continues in spite 
of indigenous production. The following figures of production are 
noteworthy in this regard. 


Year 

Local 
manu¬ 
facture 
value 
(Rs. in 
crores) 

Export 

Value 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

1958 . 

7.6 

1.6 

1959 . 

S. 8 

9.8 

1960 . 

11.0 

3.4 

1961. 

12.9 

19.0 

1962 . 

13.00 

22.00 

1963 . . . . 

19.00 

13.00 

1964 . 

26.50 

6.62 

1965-66 . 

24-20 

20.42 

1966-67 . 

18.00 

23.14 (re-devaluation) 



or 35.24 (post-devaluation) 

<b) Jute Mill Machinery : 



5.23. Production of Jute Mill Machinery was confined to one 


type of silver spinning frames and broad looms during the Second 
Plan period. The estimated value of production during the period 
1956-57 to 1960-61 was as under: 


Sliver Spinning 
Frames 


Broad Looms 


Year 

Nos. 

Estimated 
Value 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Nos. Estimated 

value 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

1956-57 . 

78 

37.83 


1957-58 . 

146 

70.81 


1958-59 

186 

90.21 


1959-60 . 

300 

145.50 

74 32.93 

1960-61 . 

279 

135.32 

87 38.72 


The actual production of Jute Mill Machinery in terms of 
value for the years 1962-63 and 1963-64 was Rs. 3.09 and Rs. 3.75 
crores respectively. Production, however, declined to Rs. 3.5 crores 
in 1965-66 and to Rs. 2.5 crores in 1966-67 as also in 1967-68. Machi¬ 
nery worth Rs. 12.66 lakhs was exported in 1963 and worth Rs. 7.10 
lakhs in 1964. Installed capacity for manufacture of jute mill machi¬ 
nery stood at worth Rs. 5 crorea tva?,fi€ R iOG i* 68. 
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(c) Sugar Mill Machinery : 

5.24. The Indian Engineering Industry is fully capable ol raaau- 
lacturing Sugar Mill Machinery. Production of Sugar Mill Machi¬ 
nery was valued at Rs. 19.2 lakhs in 1955. It rose to Rs. 284.4 lakhs 
in 1959, Rs. 646.7 lakhs in 1962 and Rs. 807.6 lakhs in 1964. During 
the years 1966-67 and 1967-68 production rose to Rs. 9.4 crores and 
Rs. 10.0 crores respectively. This sector has, therefore, taken big 
strides in a short period from 1955 to 1967. Major Sugar Machinery 
manufacturing firms have attracted sound foreign collaboration and 
have formed into consortia. There are nearly 17 units at present 
engaged in manufacturing Sugar Mill Machinery. Total installed 
capacity of manufacture of Sugar Mill Machinery stood at Rs. 14.6 
crores worth of production in 1967-68, With the growth of indigenous 
manufacture, import of Sugar Mill Machinery came down from 
Rs. 3.9 crores in 1957 to Rs. 39 lakhs in 1964-65. 

(d) Cement Industry Machinery : 

5.25. There was no industrial unit in the country producing com¬ 
plete cement plant and machinery at the beginning of the Second 
Plan, though some selected items of plant equipment were produced 
in four establishments attached to cement works. During the Second 
Plan period, however, the indigenous manufacture of cement machi¬ 
nery and spares increased from worth Rs. 34 lakhs in 1955 to worth 
Rs. 63 lakhs in 1960 and to worth Rs. 96.4 lakhs and 216.5 lakhs in 
1963 and 1964 respectively. Production rose further to worth Rs. 6.4 
crores in 1966-67 and Rs. 8.0 crores during 1967-68. Several big 
concerns have come up to manufacture cement machinery. In 1963 
K. C. P. Ltd., Madras had an approved capacity of manufacturing 
two plants per annum worth Rs. 150 lakhs. M/s. A.V. B. Ltd., (fe 
combined venture of A. C. C. Ltd., Vickers Armstrong and Babcock 
& Wilcox) have been licensed to manufacture cement, mining & 
general industrial machinery and boilers of about 2250 tons. The 
A. C. C. Workshop at Shahabad would also have about the same 
installed capacity i.e. 2250 tons of machinery per year. Total installed 
capacity available in 1967-68 was for machinery worth Rs. 23 crores. 
Thus the major requirements of cement machinery in the country 
would be met from indigenous sources. 

(e) Chemical Plant and Machinery : 

5.26. In 1966 there were 51 units having a total capacity of 
manufacturing machinery worth Rs. 11.64 crores per annum and 
during the same year the actual production was Rs. 8.97 crores. The 
capacity increased to Rs. 11.89 crores in 1967, the estimates of pro¬ 
duction standing at Rs. 9.00 crores. 

(f) Mining Machinery : 

5.27. Upto 1951 no mining machinery was manufactured in the 
country. Later, items like haulages, conveyors, pumps, etc. came to 
be manufactured for coal mining industry. By 1963 five sizable units 
in private sector came up with capacity to produce coal mining machi¬ 
nery worth about Rs. 1.5 crores by 1965-66. Capacity rose to produc¬ 
tion of mining machinery upto 30.000 tonnes in 1965-66. to 45,000 
tonnes in 1966-67 and to 50,000 tonnes in 1967-68. Against this, the 
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production was 5,100 tonnes, 7,000 tonnes and 10,000 tonnes respec¬ 
tively during the above-mentioned years. In the Public Sector, the 
Mining & Allied Machinery Corporation has set up its unit at Durga- 
pur which is meant for manufacturing heavy machinery for mining 
industry. 

(g) Tea Machinery : 

5.28. Until 1951 only two concerns namely Britannia Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Titagarh and British Electric Construction Co. Ltd., Calcutta 
were engaged in the manufacture of various items of tea processing 
machinery. The needs of the industry were largely met by imports. 
By the end of the Second Plan period, however, there were five units 
manufacturing machinery for tea processing, which rose later to 10 
units covering practically the entire range of requirements of tea 
processing machinery and almost eliminating import of tea machi¬ 
nery. The value of production was Rs. 1.75 crores in 1961 and Rs. 1.64 
crores in 1963. In 1966 the industry had a capacity for manufacturing 
Tea Machinery worth Rs. 2.14 crores which remained the same in 
1967 also. Actual production during these two years was worth 
Rs. 1.10 crores and Rs. 1.32 crores respectively. Machinery worth 
Rs. 33.96 lakhs (post-devaluation) was exported during 1966-67. 

(h) Paper Making Machinery : 

5.29. Here also till recently requirements were met from im¬ 
ports. The capacity for manufacturing paper machinery worth 
Rs. 6.45 crores was available in 1966-67 and 1967-68. Actual produc¬ 
tion was valued at Rs. 2.3 crores in 1966-67 and Rs. 2.5 crores in 
1967-68. 

(i) Road Making Machinery ; 

5.30. Some of this machinery was produced in India before 
World War II, but gradually the industry took up production of all 
types of standardised road making machinery. The items of machi¬ 
nery are Bitumen Boilers and Mixers, Asphalt Mixers and Concrete 
Mixers, Diesel Engine Road Rollers, etc. The Third Plan envisaged 
a target of production for road roller industry at 700 machines per 
annum by 1965-66. Actual capacity in 1966-67 and 1967-68 was for 
the production of 1600 machines annually. As against this capacity 
production was of 1078 machines in 1966-67 and 600 in 1967-68. 

B. Electrical Engineering Industries 

5.31. This is another important sector of the engineering 
industries which is closely interlinked with the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. In this sector important items are (i) heavy 
electrical equipment like hydraulic turbines, steam turbines, alter¬ 
nators, traction motors, industrial motors, power transformers etc., 
(ii) Switch gear and control gear, (iii) Power and distribution trans¬ 
formers, (iv) electrical fan industry, (v) electric lamp industry, (vi) 
electric motor industry, /(Vii) electrical steel sheets and stamping, 
(viii) electrical wires and cables, (ix) storage batteries, (x) dry 
batteries (xi) radio receiver industry, (xii) house service meter 
industry, (xiii) conduit pipe industry etc. etc. A short background 
about the manufacture of some of these items is given in the following 
pages. 

3—3 L. &. E./68 
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(a) Heavy Electrical Equipment: 

5.32. These equipment items are mostly needed for supply of 
power, demand for which is directly related to the growth of demand 
for power. India has been depending on imports for almost every 
item of heavy electrical machinery on the generation side though 
some progress had been made in indigenous manufacture of distri¬ 
bution equipment. The programme of power development would 
necessarily require a large quantum and variety of electrical machi¬ 
nery for installation both at the generating stations and at the various 
sub-stations of the regional and State grids. 

5.33. Messrs Heavy Electricals Ltd., Bhopal, Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd., Haridwar and Hyderabad have been sponsored by 
the Government of India for the manufacture of heavy electrical 
equipment. A study made towards the end of the Second Plan 
revealed that the demand for heavy electrical machinery in the third 
and subsequent plans would be quite substantial. At the end of the 
Third Plan, the aggregate installed generating capacity was 10.17 
million kw. On the assumption that 2 million kilowatts of gene¬ 
rating capacity would be added during the Fourth Plan period, the 
Central Water & Power Commission had placed the demand for equip¬ 
ment at a total value of Rs. 80.65 crores annually. 

(b) Switch gear & Control gear: 

5.34. This line of manufacture was started in India in 1953 and 
by 1960 there were 26 units in operation. There are now about 71 
units engaged in this line and the production increased from Rs. 0.4 
crores in 1955 to Rs. 4 crores in 1960 and further to Rs. 10 crores in 
1963-64. Still our imports totalled to Rs. 11.10 crores in 1960 regis¬ 
tering a fall by Rs. 1.80 crores since 1957. 

(c) Power & Distribution Transformers: 

5.35. The industry was started in 1936-37 with the setting up of 
the Government Electric Factory at Bangalore. Later, Associated 
Electrical Industries Mfg. Co. Ltd., Calcutta and Crompton Parkison 
Works Ltd., Bombay took up production of Power & Distribution 
Transformers. Since Independence, the industry has developed 
rapidly. At the end of the first Five Year Plan there were 13 units 
with an annual capacity of 6,57,000 KVA. Corresponding figures at 
•the end of the Second Plan period were 18 units with an annual 
installed capacity of 1,40,4000 KVA. 

Capacity and Production during 1966-67 and 1967-68 of manu¬ 
facturing transformers was as under: 


Capacity 


Production 


1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 1967-68 


Transformers—of 33 KV 3.0 million 3.0 million 3.0 million 
or below. KVA KVA KVA 


3.0 million 
KVA 


Of 66 KV or above 


4.0 million 7.0 million 
KVA KVA 


2.3 million 
KVA 


4 • 2 million 
KVA 
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The value of imports of these items came down from Rs. 303.58 
lakhs in 1957 to Rs. 247.13 lakhs in 1960. 

(d) Electric Fan Industry : 

5.36. The electric fan manufacture commenced in India on a 
commercial scale in 1924 at the India Electric Works, Calcutta. The 
number of units increased and production during World War II was 
about 30,000 ceiling fans and 5,000 table fans. At the beginning of 
the First Plan period there were 22 manufacturing units with capa¬ 
city assessed at 1,88,000 fans per year. At the end of 1960-61 there 
were 24 units with an installed capacity of 8,71,750 fans per year on 
single shift basis. Capacity available for production of fans in the 
years 1966-67 and 1967-68 was 1.58 million fans. Actual production 
during the same years was 1.34 million and 1.35 million fans res¬ 
pectively. In 1962 India exported 97,700 fans valued at about Rs. 80 
lakhs. The value of exports rose to Rs. 90.65 lakhs in 1963 and to 
Rs. 103.75 lakhs (pre-devaluation) or Rs. 152.75 lakhs (post devalua¬ 
tion) in 1966-67. 

(e) Electrical Motor Industry: 

5.37. Electrical Motor forms an essential link between the supply 
of electricity to and utilization in industry. The first factory for 
manufacture of this item was started in Coimbatore by P.S.G. & Sons, 
Charity Industrial Institute, before the World War II. The second 
factory was started in 1939 by Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. At the end 
of the First Plan period there were 12 units with an annual capacity 
of 263000 H.P. by 1960-61, the number of units rose to 27 with a rated 
capacity of 1129040 H.P. There are quite a number of units in the 
small scale sector of the industry also. These increased from 6 units 
in 1955 to 74 units in 1959 with an annual capacity of 2.66 lakhs H.P. 
Production in 1959 was 70064 H.P. as against 821 H.P. in 1955. In 
the Public Sector two huge units of Heavy Electrical Projects have 
been set up, one at Hardwar (U.S.S.R. Collaboration) and one 
at Ramachandrapuram, Hyderabad (Czechoslovak Collaboration). 


The capacity and production in 1966-67 and 1967-68 was : 



Capacity 

Production 


1966-67 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Electric Motors : 

(i) Above 200 H.P. . 

.24 million 

. 55 million 

. 06 million 

. 20 million 

H.P. 

H.P. 

H.P. 

H-P. 

(ii) Below 200 H.P. . 

2.24 million 

2.24 million 

2.08 million 

2.08 million 

H.P. 

H.P. 

H.P. 

H.P. 


(f) Electric Wires and Cables: 

5.38. This item of manufacture was started in India in 1921 by 
the Indian Cable Co. During the war, imports declined, and a fac¬ 
tory was started by the Government at Tatanagar for producing 
‘D’ class signalling cable for army requirements. The industry 
attained impressive progress during the post-independence years. By 
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1963 there were 6 units manufacturing bare copper conductors 
with a capacity of 18,700 tons; 9 units manufacturing winding wires 
with 6,780 tons capacity per annum; there were 9 units manufacturing 
rubber and plastic insulated cables with an annual capacity of 172.5 
million core yards at the end of the First Plan. During the Second 
Plan 13 more units with 156.5 million core yards capacity were 
added. 

5.39. In the public sector manufacture of paper insulated dry 
core telephone cable has been undertaken in Hindustan Cable Ltd. 
at Rupnarayanpur. The production in this unit was 1,077 miles of dry 
core telephone cables valued at Rs. 1.5 crores by 1960-61. Expansion 
programme of this undertaking was envisaged in the Third Plan 
period, on implementation of which the unit was expected to produce 
2,000 miles of dry core cables and 500 miles of plastic insulated cables 
on double shift basis. 


5.40. The details of Capacity and Production in 1966-67 and 
1967-68 are given below :— 


Item 

Unit 

Capacity 

Production 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1967-68 

(i) ACSR Conductors 

. Tonnes 

75,490 

89,200 

52,704 

74,000 

(ii) V.I.R. &.P.V.C. . 

. Metres 
(millions) 

783 

860 

391 

U> 

CD 

O 

(iii) Power Cables 


16,250 

18,774 

20,031 

15,000 

(iv) Dry Cote Cables 

• »> 

3,500 

8,000 

3,100 

5,000 


C. Transport Equipment 


5.41. In a developing country, means of transport assume 
crucial importance. Unless the supply lines of raw material to the 
industry and the finished product from the industry keep on actively 
moving, production would be at a standstill. A net work of transport 
lines, road, rail, air and sea, for movement of goods within the country 
as also for export markets is the life-line of industrial progress. 
Manufacture of transport equipment is, therefore, an important sector 
of the engineering industries. 

5.42. In this sector we have the (i) ship-building industry, (ii) 
manufacture of rail locomotives, rail coaches (passenger), wagon 
building (iii) automobiles (cars, trucks etc.) and allied industries i.e. 
scooters, motor cycles, trailers etc., and (iv) aircraft building. 

(a) Ship-building Industry: 

5.43. Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. set up in 1919, desired 
to develop the mercantile marine with ships built in an Indian ship¬ 
yard. The foundation of the first ship-building yard of this company 
at Visakhapatnam was laid in June 1941. By 1946 the shipyard was 
equipped with two berths capable of building ships upto 12,000 dw 
tons and 550 feet in length. As the shipyard needed expansion at 
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tremendous cost beyond the capacity of the company, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to take a controlling interest in the shipyard and ac¬ 
cordingly the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., a private limited Co. .(with 
Government holding 2/3 shares and Scindia’s 1/3), was formed which 
took over the management of the shipyard from 1st March 1952. 

5.44. The other units in this industry are Mazgaon Dock Pvt. 
Ltd., Bombay and Shaparia Dock & Steel Co. Pvt. Ltd., Bombay. 
There are various other units for building barges, boats and crafts, 
dredgers, steam launches, oil tankers, steamers, tugs etc. as also for 
ship repairing. Some of them are Alcock Ashdown & Co., Bombay, 
Garden Reach Workshop, Calcutta, Hooghly Docking & Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Calcutta, Indian General Navigation & Rly. Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 


5.45. The development of ship-building industry in the country 
was given the greatest weightage in the First Five Year Plan and a 
sum of Rs. 15.84 crores was allotted between 1952-53 and 1956-57. 
Thirteen vessels with a total tonnage of 52300 GRT were built bet¬ 
ween 1956-57 and 1960-61. The Third Five Year Plan provided for 
a gross addition of 374500 GRT, and allowing for replacements, for 
net addition of 181000 GRT. At the end of 1967-68 the total Indian 
shipping tonnage was about 18.88 lakhs GRT. 

(b) Railway Equipment: 

5.46 (i) Locomotives .—Railway Locomotives are produced at 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Workshop, a State-owned, Government 
managed undertaking and at Tata Engineering & Locomotive Co. 
(TELCO) at Tatanagar in the Private Sector. The first locomotive 
came out of the factory at Chittaranjan in November 1950. In 1960-61 
the Chittaranjan Works also started production of 1500 volts electric 
locomotives. TELCO Ltd. was established in 1945. The total output 
of the company in the First Plan period stood at 155 locomotives 
and there has been progressive increase of production during the 
Second Plan. The following table shows the figures of production 
in both these units :— 


Year Chittaran- TELCO Total 

jan 

1956- 57 . 156 67 223 

1957- 58 . 164 85 249 

1958- 59 . 165 103 268 

1959- 60 . 173 106 279 

1960- 61 . 173 99 272 

Total . 831 460 1,291 


5.47. Assembly of diesel locomotives was started in 1963 at 
the Diesel Locomotives Works at Varanasi. The plant was scheduled 
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to produce 83 locomotives during the Third Plan. The demand for 
locomotives by the end of Third Plan was estimated as follows:— 


Additions ......... 1,150 Nos. 

Replacements ......... 614 ,, 

Total procurement ........ 1,764 ,, 


5.48. The programme for acquisition of locomotives during the 
years 1966-67 & 1967-68 was as under:— 

1966-67 1967-68 

Steam locomotives .... 180 Nos. 153 Nos. 

Electric locomotives . ... 59 ,, 137 ,, 

Diesel locomotives ... 55 ,, 126 ,, 

5.49. The requirements of Indian Railways, for steam locomotives 
in the broad gauge system are met by Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
'and in the metre gauge system by TELCO. Railways are more or less 
self-sufficient now in respect of steam locomotives. 

5.50. (ii) Passenger Coaches. —Railway workshops in the country 
have been building these coaches for long except for electrical 
multiple units. Certain components like axle, wheels, underframes, 
etc. had, however, to be imported. The main bulk suppliers now in 
the Public Sector are the Integral Coach Factory, Perambur and the 
Hindustan Aeronautics, Bangalore. In the private sector M/s. Jessop 
& Co. manufacture these coaches. The underframes for coaches 
built in the Railway Workshops are manufactured by M/s. Braith- 
waite & Co., M/s. KL T. Steel & Co., M/s. Jessop & Co. and M/s. 
Texmaco. The estimate of acquisition of coaching stock during 1966-67 
and 1967-68 was 1,264 and 1,523 coaches respectively. 


5.51. (iii) Wagon Building .—The principal manufacturers of 
wagons in India are : 

(1) Braithwat & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

(2) Burn & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

(3) The Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ltd., Burnpur. 

(4) Textile Machinery Corpn., Calcutta. 

(5) Jessop & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

(6) Steel Equipment & Construction Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

i(7) Bridge & Roof Co. (India) Ltd., Calcutta. 

5.52. Before the World War II, the total output of the industry 
was between 2,500 to 3,000 wagons per year. By the end of First Plan 
period the capacity rose to 15,179 number per annum. With the added 
capacity of 10,820 wagons during the Second Plan period, total capa¬ 
city came up to 25,999 wagons per year. 
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5.53. There are 11 units engaged in the manufacture of wagons 
in the country. The figures of production during the last few years 
are given below : 


Year 

Capacity 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Year 

Capacity 

Produc¬ 

tion 


Nos. 

Nos. 


Nos. 

Nos. 

1955 

16,956 

15,288 

1962 

22,260 

13,932 

1957 

20,136 

16,956 

1963 

26,472 

18,960 

1959 

20,256 

10,044 

1964 

26,472 

24,156 

1960 

22,260 

7,476 

1966-67 . 

26,000 

21,207 

1961 

22,260 

11,052 

1967-68 . 

26,000 

19,321 


(c) Automobiles: 

5.54. In India, vehicles were assembled from imported components 
since 1928. This was done by the General Motors (India) Ltd. in 
their factory at Bombay. They were followed by the Ford Motor Co. 
of India Ltd., who started assembly of automobiles at Madras in 
1930 and' in Bombay and Calcutta in 1931. These companies had to 
be wound up later. 


5.55. The Hindustan Motors Ltd. and Premier Automobiles Ltd. 
came into existence in 1944. The Hindustan Motors started assembly 
operations in 1948 and manufacture of components in 1950. The 
Premier Automobiles started assembly operations in 1947 and manu¬ 
facture of components—radiators, universal joints, cushion springs 
etc. in 1949. Three more firms started assembly operations in India 
during 1949-50. They were, Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., 
Madras, Automobile Products of India Ltd., Bombay, and Ashok 
Motors Ltd., Madras. In addition to these five other units of C.K.D. 
vehicle assemblers commenced operation between 1946 and 1950. They 
were, Addision & Co. Ltd., Madras, Dewars Garage & Engineering 
Works, Calcutta, French Motor Car Co. Ltd., Calcutta, Mahindra & 
Mahindra Ltd., Bombay and Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd., 
Calcutta. 


5.56. The installed capacity of automobiles stood at 30,000 num¬ 
bers per year at the beginning of Second Plan. By 1960-61 capacity 
for the production of cars, jeeps, station wagons and commercial 
vehicles was 54,696 numbers. This was increased to 74,304 numbers 
by 1964 and in 1967-68 the capacity stood at 96,400 numbers. The 
indigenous content of the vehicles was also expected to increase from 
20/25% to 80% by 1960-61. There are 6 units engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of Commercial vehicles, 1 unit manufacturing Jeeps and 3 
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units engaged in the production of cars in the country. The output 
of the industry has been as under : 


Year 


Cars Jeeps Trucks/ 

Commercia 
Vehicles ] 


1955 

1957 

1959 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 
1966 
1967-68 


9,492 

4,104 

6,456 

11,604 

4,680 

11,892 

11,772 

4,728 

14,964 

21,660 

7,056 

19,524 

23,358 

7,596 

21,156 

15,708 

8,112 

23,400 

23,232 

10,392 

28,044 

27,597 

10,869 

33,192 

32,500 

4,200 

27,500 


5.57. The import figures now more or less represent the extent 
of assembling activity within the country. The number of motor 
vehicles imported during recent years was: 


1955 






19,453 numbers 

Value in 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1,345.89 

1957 






8,519 

300.55 

1959 






19,033 

1,058.92 

1961-62 . 






, , 

330.00 

1962-63 . 






v K.wM. 

250.84 

1963-64 . 






. , 

280.61 

1964-65 . 



• 

• 


• • 

330.10 


The Planning Commission has suggested the following targets for 
1968-69. 


Suggested 
Targets of 
Produc- 

Capacity tions 

1968-69 1968-69 

Cars &. Jeeps ........ 40,000 43,000 

Commercial vehicles ....... 56,400 35,000 


5.58. With the expansion of the automobile industry, the country 
witnessed the growth of automobile ancillary industry also. There 
are about 200 organized units engaged in the manufacture of auto¬ 
mobile components. Various components, which were imported even 
in 1959, have become now available from the indigenous industry. 
The annual production of indigenous components was of the order 
of Rs. 50 lakhs at the beginning of the First Plan. It rose to over 
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Rs. 10 crores by the end of the Second Plan. The Third Plan target 
for installed capacity was Rs. 25 crores worth components with the 
same figure for actual production target. However, production rose 
worth to Rs. 55 crores in 1966 and to Rs. 70 crores in 1967. 

5.59. The industries allied to the automobile produce auto-cycles, 
scooters, motor cycles, auto-rickshaws etc. M/s. Automobile Products 
of India, M/s. Bajaj Auto Ltd., Poona, M/s. Enfield India Ltd., M/s. 
Ideal Motors, Bombay are the concerns engaged in this line of produc¬ 
tion. The following figures are of interest in relation to these items: 


Categories 

Manufg. 

units 

Installed 

capacity 


Production 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1. Motor Cycles . 

3 

36,000 

8,832 

9,036 

13,850 

2. Scooters &. Scooterettes . 

3 


14,316 

15,432 

20,040 

3. Three Wheelers 

3 


1,428 

1,704 

2,496 

4. Trailers 

14 

8,064 

2,028 

3,384 

6,792 




26,604 

29,556 

43,178 


The production of these items in 1966 was 51,871 and rose to 65,965 in 
1967. 


(d) Aircraft Manufacture: 

5.60. M/s. Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore, with its divi¬ 
sions at Kanpur, Nasik, Hyderabad and Koraput is the main under¬ 
taking connected with the manufacture of aircraft. Originally 
named as the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., it was promoted by late Shn 
Walchand Hirachand in December 1940 in association with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Mysore with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores of which 
40 lakhs were paid up capital. The business of the company was 
managed by a firm of Managing Agents, Walchand Tulsidas Khatau 
Ltd. The Government of India joined as a shareholder in March 
1941 and the paid up capital was raised to Rs. 75 lakhs. In June 1942 
the Managing Agents resigned and the Government of India pur¬ 
chased their interest for holding two-thirds of the share capital and 
took over the management. In 1943, during the Second World War, 
the management was handed over to U.S. Air Force subject to the 
control of the Board of Directors. The company was reverted to 
the control of the Government of India in the Ministry of Industry 
and Supply at the close of the War in December 1945. In January 
1951 the control of Hindustan Aircraft was transferred from the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply to the Ministry of Defence, Govern¬ 
ment of India. In November 1956, the authorised capital of the com¬ 
pany was increased from Rs. 4 crores to Rs. 18 crores and subsequently 
to Rs. 20 crores in 1960 and to Rs. 25 crores in 1961. The company 
was re-constituted as the Bangalore Division of the Hindustan Aero¬ 
nautics Ltd. in 1964 with its registered office in Bombay. The Com¬ 
pany has manufactured various types of air-crafts. In addition, jet 
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engines manufacture has also been established. It also undertakes 
overhauling of aircrafts and engines for both civil and defence 
purposes. The factory in the normal course will continue to develop 
and manufacture various types of aircrafts, aero-engines etc. ac¬ 
cording to programmes laid down from time to time. The work of 
overhaul/repair and maintenance of aircraft is also stepped up at 
the factory as well as in the various outstation bases. The following 
are the figures relating to production and number of persons 
employed. 


Year 


Sales 
in lakhs 
of Rs. 

Total 
number 
of workers 

1950-51 

* 

255-85 

6,688 

1955-56 . 


520-86 

10,445 

1960-61 . 


816-11 

16,494 

1964-65 . 


. 1,229-45 

20,181 

(e) Bicycle Manufacture: 


5.61. There are 20 units in the country manufacturing bicycles 
and about 51 units producing spare parts. The capacity for bicycle 
manufacture in 1962 was 14,43,996 complete cycles which rose to 
16,79,000 in 1967-68. Production figures have been : 


Year Number 


1955 

1957 

1959 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 


. 4,91,172 

. 7,05,252 

. 9,90,744 

. 11,16,492 

. 11,82,000 
. 14,97,600 

. 17,19,000 

. 17,50,000 


Bicycles worth Rs. 12.05 lakhs were exported in 1962, worth 
Rs. 26.89 lakhs in 1963, worth Rs. 71.53 lakhs in 1964 and worth 
Rs. 222.43 lakhs (post-devaluation) in 1967-68. 

D. Structural Engineering 

5.62. Another important branch of the engineering industries is 
structural engineering. It is a specialised industry requiring exten¬ 
sive mechanical equipment and large workshops facilities. 
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5.63. The items produced in workshops of structural engineering 
are structures like aeroplane hangars, floating docks, jetties, railways 
and road bridges and culverts, press and building steel works, steel 
frame structures for buildings, workshops, warehouses etc. 

5.64. The demand for structural fabrications has increased with 
the development of our major projects like those of iron and steel, 
fertilizer, heavy chemicals, heavy electrical plant, river valley pro¬ 
jects, refineries etc. and expansion activities on railways and other 
forms of transport, multipurpose and general irrigation programmes, 
road construction etc. To meet the rising demand, the capacity of 
the structural engineering industries expanded from 1,26,000 tons at 
the end of the First Five Year Plan to 3,95,000 tons at the end of 
Second Plan. 


5.65. The present installed capacity of 121 existing units is about 
3.7 lakhs tonnes. The actual production has been as under : 


Year 








Production 
In thou¬ 
sand tons 

1956 








90 

1958 




ffivnrf 




113 

1960 








130 

1962 




. 

L 

. 


178 

1964 








300 

1966 






• 


161 


E. Machine Tool Industry 

5.66. Although machine tools were manufactured in the country 
from the latter part of the 19th century, the establishment of machine 
tool manufacture as an industry can be traced to World War II when 
imports became scarce. This gave an opportunity to Indian producers 
for setting up manufacturing units. The production of machine tools 
(graded) went up from an insignificant figure of 273 in 1942 to over 
4,121 in 1946 valued at Rs. 1,13,00,000. After independence, when a 
planned development of industries in the country was envisaged, the 
setting up of machine tool industry to cater to the needs of other 
manufacturing activities was considered important. Accordingly the 
Hindustan Machine Tools Factory was set up in 1949 at Bangalore 
in the Public Sector. Machine Tool Prototype factory was also set 
up at Ambernath. During the Second Plan, heavier machine tool 
manufacture was taken up and production was also diversified. The 
important machine tool manufacturing units are, M/s. Mysore 
Hirloskar Ltd., M/s. Cooper Engineering Ltd., Bombay, M/s. Investa 
Machine Tools & Engineering Co. Ltd., Bombay, New Standard 
Engineering Co., Bombay, M/s. Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co. 
(Machine Tool Division), Bombay, M/s. Ralliwolf India Ltd., M/s. 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tools Co. Ltd., Bombay, M/s. Holman 
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Climax Mfg. (Pvt.) Ltd., Calcutta. In the Public Sector Messrs. 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Bangalore, Machine Tool Prototype Factory, 
Ambernath and Praga Tools Ltd., Secunderabad are the important 
undertakings. Besides these there is a heavy machine tools factory 
at Ranchi. 

5.67. The total number of units engaged in the manufacture of 
machine tools in the country now stands at 74. The organised sector 
manufactures lathes of various sizes, milling machines, shaping 
machines etc. having capacity for production worth Rs. 45 crores in 
1967-68. The small sector on the other hand produces ungraded 
machine tools mostly lathes, drill presses, shapers, hacksaws, pedestal 
grinders, simple mechanical press, hammers, wood working machi¬ 
nery etc. The progress of production in machine tools manufacture 
can be seen from the following table : 


Machine Tools 


(Value in crores of rupees) 


Year 



Complete 

Acces¬ 

sories 

Total 

1955 



gjjjl 0-68 

0-06 

0-74 

1957 



ffijr. 2 -35 

0-15 

2-50 

1959 



416 

0-22 

4-38 

1961 



7 -33 

0-29 

7-62 

1964 



2107 

0-51 

21-58 

1966 



25-29 

0-41 

25-70 

5.68. In 

spite of the increase 

in indigenous products, the 

country has 

been importing 

machine tools from 

other countries. 

Machine Tools worth Rs. 16.5C 

crores 

were imported during 1961-62 

which increased to Rs. 30.65 

crores 

in 1963-64. There was 

a fall, 


however, in imports in 1964-65 to Rs. 20.67 crores. 


5.69. The production of hand tools and small tools has also gone 
up, as the industry has made considerable progress during the last 
few years. India-made hand tools and small tools are also being 
exported. The value of exports in 1962 was Rs. 4.22 lakhs which rose 
to Rs. 19.04 lakhs in 1964 and to Rs. 214.67 lakhs (post devaluation) in 
1967-68. 

5.70. Among the other important sectors of the engineering 
industries, mention may be made of Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steel 
Works, Steel Re-rolling Works, Manufacture of Tin Plates, Steel 
Castings, Steel Wires, Steel Wire Ropes, Screws, Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, 
Expanded Metals, Agricultural implements, Builders Hardware, 
Sewing Machines, Safty Razor Blades, Water Meters, Typewriters, 
Compressors, Welding Electrodes, Pistons & Piston Rings, Files and 
Rasps, Pipes and Tubes, Umbrella Ribs etc. etc. A place of importance 
is also given to Non-ferrous Metal Industry i.e. (Aluminium, Anti¬ 
mony, Zinc, Copper, Lead, Tin etc.), Radio Receiver Industry, Clocks 
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and Watch Making, Manufacture of Industrial Boilers, Machinery for 
Rice, Dal and Flour Mills and Oil Mills, Dairy Machinery, Diesel 
Engines, Weighing Machines, Industrial Material Handling Equip¬ 
ment, Power Driven Pumps, Electrical Lamps, Electrical Steel Sheet 
and Stampings, Storage Batteries, Dry Batteries, Hurricane Lanterns, 
House Service Meters etc. 

(iv) Regions and Centres of Concentration: 

5.71. Though there are engineering units in almost all the States 
of the country, by and large the industry has mainly concentrated 
in certain regions, owing to several factors e.g. availability of port 
and other transport facilities, raw materials, easy power supply, avail¬ 
ability of skilled labour, good internal market, etc. The main centres 
of concentration are Calcutta, Howrah and Jamshedpur in the eastern 
zone; Bombay and its suburbs and Poona in the western zone; Madras, 
Coimbatore and Bangalore in the south; Delhi, Faridabad and some 
centres in the Punjab in the north. Bangalore, Durgapur, Ranchi 
and Hyderabad have recently sprung up as important centres of 
engineering industries mainly due to setting up of certain large scale 
industrial units in the Public Sector. 

5.72. The available information regarding concentration of the 
industry on regional basis ((units employing 50 or more workers) as 
in 1965 reveals that nearly 30.85% units are in the western zone 
employing 23.99% workers in the industry. The next region of con¬ 
centration is the eastern zone with 27.27% units employing 41.44% 
workmen. Northern zone comes next with 23.99% units employing 
18.36% workers and the southern zone has 17.88% units and 
16.21% employment. This has been illustrated in the following 
table: 

Table 


Region/State 

No. of factories % of 

Employ- 

% of 


Registered Reporting 

units to 
total 
units 

Reporting 

units 

ment to 
total 
employ¬ 
ment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I. Eastern 

1. West Bengal 

811 

792 

21-98 

3,41,377 

29-31 

2. Bihar 

112 

110 

3-04 

1,05,547 

9-06 

3. Assam 

35 

33 

0-95 

6,166 

0-53 

4. Orissa 

48 

41 

1-30 

29,631 

2-54 

Total 

1,006 

976 

27-27 

4,82,721 

41-44 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

II. Southern 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

127 

123 

3-44 

30,559 

2-62 

2. Kerala 

56 

53 

1-52 

8,029 

0-69 

3. Madras 

337 

329 

9-13 

99,790 

8-57 

4. Mysore 

137 

137 

3-71 

50,389 

4-32 

5. Pondicherry 

3 

3 

0-08 

124 

0-01 

Total 

660 

645 

17-88 

1,88,891 

16-21 

III. Western 

1. Gujarat 

212 

211 

5-75 

40,880 

3-51 

2. Goa .... 

15 

15 

0-41 

1,045 

0-09 

3. Maharashtra 

911 

870 

24-69 

2,37,570 

20-39 

Total 

1,138 

1,096 

30-85 

2,79,495 

23-99 

IV. Northern 

1. Punjab &. Haryana 

289 

276 

7-83 

46,908 

4-03 

2. H.P. 

14 

12 

0-38 

1,479 

0-13 

3. Delhi 

124 

122 

3-36 

14,180 

1-22 

4. Uttar Pradesh 

270 

266 

7-32 

68,273 

5-86 

5. Madhya Pradesh . 

140 

124 

3-80 

57,997 

4-98 

6. Rajasthan . 

48 

43 

1-30 

24,909 

2-14 

Total 

885 

843 

23-99 

2,13,746 

18-36 


3,689 

3,560 

100-00 

11,64,853 

100 -00 

Units in respect of which 

Statewise break up is not 

available 

S3 

68 

•• 

23,921 



3,772 

3,628 


11,88,774 



(Compiled from the data published in the Annual Survey of Industries 1965, Census 
■Sector). 


Note.— The figures pertaining to the number of factories and employment include 
6 Iron St. Steel plants employing 1,32,626 workers as in 1963-64 (which are covered by a 
separate Wage Board) and departmental Workshops of Railways &. Posts &. Telegraphs. 

(v) Production and Exports: 

5.73. Production .—Production of engineering goods in India has 
risen sharply since the commencement of planning. Increase in pro¬ 
duction has been witnessed in all sectors of the engineering industries, 
heavy engineering, medium engineering and light engineering. Not¬ 
able progress has been achieved in regard to diversification of pro¬ 
duction and import replacement. There has been substantial addi¬ 
tions to capacity for the manufacture of machine tools and machinery 
items for a number of industries. The sharp rise in the production 
of engineering goods in recent years is brought out by the index of 
industrial production given in the following table with 1956 as the 
base (1956=100). 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Base: 1956=100) 


Engineering Industries 


Industry Group 

Weight 

1951 

1956 

1957 1961 1965 1966 1967 





July Nov. 

Basic Meta] Industries . 

9-25 

88-1 

100 

99 0 209-9 300-9 318-0 320-6 307-6 

Manufacture of Metal 
Products . 

0-99 

54-4 

100 

97-8 152-3 289-8 221-5 203-8 207-1 

Manufacture of machi¬ 
nery except electrical 
machinery 

MO 

45-2 

100 

129-5 268-7 489-7 530-1 517-3 337-6 

Manufacture of electri¬ 
cal machinery appli¬ 
ances etc. 

2-41 

43-6 

100 

118-6 183-2 313-2 340-6 379-9 389-2 

Manufacture of Trans¬ 
port equipment 

2-86 

46-1 

100 

105-4 130-8 206-6 187-5 166-6 165-2 


It will be observed from the above table that the production 
index has gone up from year to year uninterrupted except that in 
the years 1966 and 1967 the index in respect of the two groups of 
manufacture of metal products and manufacture of transport equip¬ 
ment registered a slight fall. The fall in production related to hand 
tools, small tools and some other metal products from the first group 
and railway wagons from the second group. The production index 
of machinery other than electrical machinery also fell in 1967. This 
is indicative of the recession which the industry had to pass through 
during recent years. The recession, however, did not affect the 
electrical machinery industry. 

Exports: 

5.74. The engineering goods produced in India not only cater to 
the domestic demand but are exported also. These exports go not 
only to Asian and African countries, but also to several European 
and Commonwealth countries, as also to U.S.A. In the last 10 years 
Indian engineering goods have recorded an impressive export perfor¬ 
mance both in terms of volume of trade and diversity of products. 
The value of engineering exports rose more than twelve times in the 
last decade from Rs. 341.29 lakhs in 1956-57 to Rs. 4,147.66 lakhs (post¬ 
devaluation) in 1967-68. 

5.75. The export performance of the Engineering Industries is 
expected to be much brighter during the current year (1968-69). 
According to a press statement of the Union Commerce Minister 
issued on 16-10-68 which appeared in the Press on 17-10-68, the export 
of engineering goods during the first five months of the current year 
was more than 80% of the total export of such goods in the whole of 
last year. 
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5.76. Engineering goods are being exported to South-East Asian 
countries, West Asian countries, African countries, North and Cen¬ 
tral America, South America, Oceanic Islands, Australia and New 
Zealand. The export earnings of engineering goods have been steadily 
increasing year after year. The different countries in various regions 
to which the engineering goods are exported have been shown in the 
statement at page 43. The figures of regionwise export earnings from 
1956-57 to 1967-68 are shown in the statement at page 44. 

5.77. It is of interest to note that though the countries in South- 
East Asia, West Asia and Africa account for nearly 2/3rds of export 
earnings of engineering goods; the volume of exports to highly deve¬ 
loped countries in Western Europe and the United States has also 
been increasing in recent years. In 1967-68 the countries in Europe 
imported Rs. 9.80 crores worth engineering goods from India. Exports 
of such products to U.S.A. in the same year reached Rs. 2.54 crores. 



Countries in each region to which Indian engineering goods have been exported are mentioned below : 
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Regiomvise Export performance of Indian engineering goods during 1956-57 to 1967-68 
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Source : Home Bulletin, Engineering Export Promotion Council, 12-9-68. 



















STATEMENT I 

No. of Units of Engineering Industries and employment therein etc. 1951-62 
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STATEMENT II 

No. of units of Engineering Industries employing more than 50 workers and employment therein 
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CHAPTER VI 

CAPACITY OF THE INDUSTRY TO PAY 

6.1. On the question of measuring the capacity of industry to pay 
in the context of payment of fair wages, a view advanced before the 
Fair Wages Committee was that a wage fixing machinery should, in 
determining the capacity of an industry to pay, have regard to : 

(a) a fair return on capital and remuneration to the manage¬ 
ment, and 

(b) fair allocation to reserves and depreciation so as to keep the 
industry in a healthy condition. 

Another view was that fair wage should be paid at any cost and that 
the industry must go on paying such a wage as long as it does not 
encroach on capital to pay that wage. The Fair Wages Committee 
observed in this connection that the wage fixed should not be fair in 
the abstract, but such that employment at the existing levels should 
not only be maintained but if possible increased, and that it should 
enable the industry to maintain the level of production with efficiency. 

6.2. The Fair Wages Committee also observed that in measuring 
the capacity of the industry to pay, the industry-cum-region should 
be the criterion, taking a fair cross section of the industry, as it will 
not be possible to judge the capacity of each unit of the industry in 
the region. 

6.3. The Committee has also observed that the capacity of the 
industry (to pay wages), will depend not only on the present econo¬ 
mic condition of the industry but on its future prospects (also). 

Views of Organizations of Workers and Employers: 

6.4. The three Central Organizations of workers namely National 
Federation of Metal and Engineering Workers (AITUC), Indian 
National Engineering Workers Federation (INTUC) and Indian Metal 
and Engineering Workers’ Federation (HMS) have given their views 
on this subject in their replies to the Board’s questionnaire. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the engineering industry has a place of pride and an 
important role to play in the industrial development of the country, 
and that the industry is not only prosperous now, but has also a 
bright future, particularly when due to tight position of foreign ex¬ 
change resources, imports have to be curtailed and indigenous produc¬ 
tion resorted to. They are of the view that the industry has un¬ 
doubtedly, the capacity to pay higher wage. The industry, in their 
opinion, is better placed than some other industries whicli are paying 
higher wages. In support of their contention the National Federation 
of Metal and Engineering Workers (AITUC) has placed before the 
Board some data regarding profitability and capital formation in this 
industry. The Federation has further observed that lure of super¬ 
profits has brought in sizeable foreign capital investments in new 
lines of production which has increased from Rs. 15 crores in 1948 to 
Rs. 147 crores in 1960. 
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6.5. All the three Federations have expressed the view that for 
measuring the capacity to pay the industry should be taken as a 
whole. Regional considerations should have no relevance. The 
Indian National Engineering Workers’ Federation (INTUC) have said 
that fair return to capital, fair remuneration to management and fair 
allocation to reserves and depreciation should not take precedence 
over fair wages, as such wage is an item of cost and allocations to 
these items can be made from profits which can be ascertained only 
after meeting the costs, including the fair wage. Indian Metal and 
Engineering Workers’ Federation have also said that these returns 
should not be taken into account when the demand of workers is 
only need based wage. According to them payment of fair wage 
should be given priority over considerations of return on capital. 

6.6. As against the contentions of Workers Organizations the two 
principal Employers Associations, namely, Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation and Engineering Association of India, have taken a different 
stand. According to them the capacity to pay should be measured 
on industry-cum-region basis. 

6.7. On the question of fair return on capital the Associations 
have expressed that fair return before tax on capital invested should 
be in the region of 25% per annum. The Engineering Association of 
India has further said that before this percentage is determined, pro¬ 
vision should be made for depreciation, development rebate, replace¬ 
ment, rehabilitation and modernization of plant, retirement gratuity 
and other contingent liabilities. Regarding fair allocation to reserves, 
the Engineering Association of India has suggested about 10% of 
pre-tax profits, besides provision for depreciation and development 
rebate under the Income Tax Act. 

6.8. The Indian Engineering Association considers that in a capi¬ 
tal intensive industry like the engineering 40% of profits after tax 
is essential for allocation to reserves, depreciation and rehabilitation. 
Regarding remuneration to management, they have expressed the 
view that statutory requirements should lie followed. 

6.9. Determination of capacity to pay of any industry is a com¬ 
plex exercise. It involves a detailed study of the finances and balance 
sheets of the thousands of individual units, proprietary, partnership, 
and corporate units constituting it, not to speak of the giant public 
sector undertakings sometimes run departmentally. It has already 
been pointed out elsewhere in this report, that the response of the 
industry to the Board’s questionnaire was poor. Only about 5.4% 
of units (217 units) sent replies. Even out of this small number, very 
few furnished the financial data in the shape of balance sheets etc., 
specially, though the Board had, requested for such data. The finan¬ 
cial data received by the Board is thus hardly representative and 
based on them no definite conclusions could be drawn on the capacity 
of the industry to pay. In these circumstances, no analysis of the 
financial position of the industry was attempted, on the basis of re¬ 
plies received. 

6.10. During the deliberations of the Board, Shri Bagri, a mem¬ 
ber of the Board representing employers, presented some data relat¬ 
ing to the financial position of the industries from time to time. One 
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set of data related to a group of 15 units, another of 16 units and a 
third of 17 units. It was not stated on what basis these units were 
selected. The members representing labour urged that selection was 
biased and included some sick units. Almost all units covered by 
these statements were located in West Bengal or Eastern region. 

Study covering 17 units : 

6.11. Units covered by the study included large, medium and 
small units with total number of 27677 workmen as in 1968. 


Year ended 

Paid up capital and 
reserves 

Return on capital 
and reserves 

Gross profits before 
tax 

1964 


20,72,36,380 

1,55,16,951 

6,36,48,594 

1965 

• 

22,62,97,900 

1,67,10,627 

5,43,43,019 

1966 


22,92,14,467 

1,70,70,763 

2,31,88,963 


It has been stated that two companies out of these made losses in 
the year 1965 and 5 units made losses in the year 1966. Attempt has 
been made in the study to show that the profit earning capacity of 
these units dwindled in the years 1965 and 1966. 

Study relating to 16 units: 

6.12. Almost all are large units with 80527 workers in 1966. 


Year 

Total 
paid up 
Capital 

Rs. 

crores 

Total 

Reserves 

Rs. 

crores 

Return on 
capital & 
reserves 

Rs. 

crores 

Gross 

profits 
required 
to pay 
return 

Rs. 

crores 

Gross Residual * 
profits before tax 
before 
tax 

Rs. Rs. 

crores crores 

1963 

35-90 

31 -66 

4-95 

9-90 

20-70 

10-80 

1964 

36-29 

39-71 

5-46 

10-92 

23-49 

12-57 

1965 

37-69 

45-99 

5-96 

11-92 

24-27 

12-35 

1966 

46-53 

43-31 

6 55 

13-10 

16-44 

3-34 


*This has been worked out after allowing 8|% return on capital employed and 6% 
on reserves as prior charge. 

Three of these companies have been shown as incurring losses in the 
year 1966. It is noticed that gross profit before tax has been increas¬ 
ing right from 1963 except during 1966, a year of recession. Residual 
before tax has gone down slightly in 1965 and considerably in 1966. 

6.13. Study relating to 15 units .—Six of these units employ less 
than 200 workers, two less than 250 workers, one 345 workers, one 
484 workers, one 557 workers, one 709, one 817, one 1948 and one 
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2145 workers. Total number of workers of all these units was 8352: 
as on 1-1-1968. 


Year 

Total 

Total 

Return 

Gross 

Gross 

Residual* 


paid up 

reserves 

on capi- 

profits 

profits 

before tax 


capital 


tal and 

required 

before 





reserves 

to pay 
return 

tax 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


crores 

crores 

crores 

crores 

crores 

crores 

1964 

4-24 

2-17 

0-49 

0-98 

0-96 

0-02 

1965 

4-55 

2-67 

0-53 

1-06 

1-20 

0-14 

1966 

5-28 

2-46 

0-70 

1-40 

0-91 

0-49 


*This has been worked out after allowing 8£% return on capital employed and 6% 
on reserves as prior charge. 


Two of these units have been shown as incurring losses during 
the year 1966. 

Return on capital, residual before tax have been going up from 
1964 onwards. 

6.14. It was urged that these units would not be able to bear the 
burden of a higher wage in view of the dwindling profitability 
trends. 

6.15. Shri Bharat Doshi, another member on the Board repre¬ 
senting industry also gave a note in September 1968 on this subject. 
While agreeing with the views of Shri Bagri, he referred to the work¬ 
ing results of 48 units for the years 1966 and 1967. Out of these units, 
30 are from western region, 15 from eastern region, 2 from southern 
region and one from northern region. Six units out of these 48 have 
also been covered in the notes given by Shri Bagri. Here also the 
basis on which the units were selected has not been indicated. 

6.16. This note contains the following table showing the financial 
working of the above units for 1967 as compared to 1966: 


Same in Increased Decreased Overall Ratios 
1967 St in 1967 in 1967 for 48 companies 

1966 over’ 66 over’ 66 -- 

1966 1967 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




No. of Companies 


Percentage 

1 . 

Dividend as percent of Net 







Worth 

30 

5 

13 

5-4* 

4-6* 

2. 

Profit after tax as percent 





of Sales 

2 

14 

32 

3-9 

3-4 

3. 

Profit after Tax as Percent 






of Net Worth 

1 

16 

31 

9-5 

8-6 

4. 

Profits Retained as Percent 





of Sales 

1 

17 

29 

1-68 

1-58 

5. 

Ratio of Net Worth to 





Borrowing 

5 

11 

32 

1-08 

1-02 


Net Sales—Sales adjusted for stock. 


*Net Worth is equal to Paid up Capital plus Reserves. 
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6.17. The note also mentions that “only 30 were able 1o main¬ 
tain their dividend in 1967 at the same rate as in 1966, 13 decreased 
their dividend in 1967 compared to 1966 and 5 increased their dividend 
in 1967 as compared in 1966.” It also shows that profits after tax as 
percentage of sales has been shown as decreased in the year 1967 in 
respect of 32 companies as compared to 1966, increased in 1967 over 
the position of 1966 in respect of 14 units and remaining same as in 
1966 in 2 cases. 

6.18. An analysis of the data furnished in respect of these units 
in the note shows the position as in the following table: 


Sales Profits after Dividend Retained 

tax profits 



1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 

30unitsof Wes¬ 
tern Region . 

15,586 

18,278 

418-7 

(Rupees in lakhs) 

441-3 263-3 

286-3 

163-12 

144-5 

15 units of East¬ 
ern Region . 

13,873 

14,501 

795-3 

695-1 

467 

357-5 

378-3 

337-6 

2 unitsof South¬ 
ern Region . 

2,315 

2,940 

79 

134 

60 

62 

19 

72 

1 unit of North¬ 
ern Region . 

1,175 

1,432 

50 

42 

4 

24 

16 

18 


6.19. It will thus be observed that the sales have increased in the 
year 1967 in all the regions as compared to 1966. Profits after tax 
have increased in western and southern regions but have declined 
in eastern and northern regions. Dividends have increased in all the 
regions excepting eastern region. Retained profits have gone down 
in the western region by 18.62 lakhs, but the dividends have increas¬ 
ed by about 23 lakhs. Retained profits have increased in the southern 
and northern regions also. In respect of eastern region however re¬ 
tained profits have been shown as declined by 40.7 lakhs. 

6.20. It has been said in the note that in view of the difficulties 
caused by recession and the consequential shrinking of profit margin, 
any additional burden of rise in wages should be phased over a period 
of say 5 years so that the adverse effect of such a burden on the 
working and development of this industry as also its employment 
potential may be minimised. 

6.21. The units covered by the notes of Shri Bagri and Shri Doshi 
could by no means be considered as representing a fair cross section 
of the industry which consists of nearly 4000 units. We think that it 
would not be proper to decide about the paying capacity of the in¬ 
dustry from this data. We repeat that the selection of the particular 
units in the industry is certainly not representative if not biased. It 
may also be noted that the industry experienced varying degrees of 
recession in 1965, 1966 and 1967, and the results of these years would 
not be a fair guide to judge the capacity of the industry to pay in 
normal times even in the Eastern Region. 

6.22. We have however looked into two studies with more exten¬ 
sive coverage, one by the Reserve Bank of India and the other bv 
the Association of Indian Trade and Industry, Bombay 
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Study of the Reserve Bank of India: 

6.23. The Reserve Bank of India had undertaken a series of annual 
studies commencing from 1960-61 on the working of financial results 
of a selected groups of 1333 non-financial, non-Government medium 
and large public limited companies each with a paid up capital of 
over Rs. 5 lakhs. Working results of the study have been published in 
the monthly bulletins of the Reserve Bank of India. The latest study 
published in December 1967 issue of the Bulletin covers the period 
from 1960-61 to 1965-66. 

6.24. Of these 1333 companies covered in 1965-66. 196 are engi¬ 
neering companies. These 196, Engineering Companies consist of: 


(a) 

Aluminium 

3 

<«*) 

Machinery (other than Transport 

Ss. Electrical) .... 

53 

(b) 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

6 

(0 

Founderies and Engineering 

Workshops .... 

27 

(c) 

Transport Equipment 

31 

(g) 

Ferrous/Non-Ferrous Metal Pro¬ 
ducts ..... 

29 

(d) 

Electrical Machinery 
Appliances, Appara¬ 
tus etc. 

47 





The proportion which the paid up capital of selected companies forms 
to the total paid up capital of all non-financial, non-Government pub¬ 
lic limited companies at work in the engineering industries as at the 
end of March 1964 works out to 64%. 

Study of the Association of Indian Trade & Industry, Bombay : 

6.25. At the instance of Indian Engineering Association and En¬ 
gineering Association of India, the Association of Indian Trade and 
Industry, Bombay, made a study of the financial working of the 
engineering industries in 1967. The report of this study was sent to 
the Wage Board, long after public hearings had been concluded. The 
members representing labour contended that they had no opportunity 
to test the validity of this report, for instance, by examining the 
author thereof on the quality and selection of his data and the metho¬ 
dology employed by him and hence this Report should not be taken 
into account. While there is force in this contention, we have tried 
to examine it, with all its apparent limitations. 

6.26. The study covers the corporate units of the industry in the 
private sector and is based on the financial data relating to a period 
of ten years from 1955 to 1965. The data has been taken for calendar 
years. Paragraph on e appendix II of the study is reproduced below in 
this context: 

“The study is on the basis of calendar year. All the companies 
covered by this study do not adopt the same accounting 
year. For the purpose of the preceding tables, accounts 
closed on or before June 30th of a year are included in the 
year previous to the year in which the closing date falls, 
and those that close on or after 1st July of a year are in¬ 
cluded in the year in which such data falls. All the figures 
are in book values.” 
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6.27. The study does not indicate the basis of sampling in select¬ 
ing the units covered by it, nor does it indicate an important factor 
like the percentage that the paid up capital of selected units bears 
to the total paid up capital invested in the corporate private sector 
of the industry. Furthermore the number of units covered differs 
from year to year e.g., 234 units have been covered for 1960, 257 units 
for 1961, 286 units for the year 1962, 298 units for 1963. 303 units for 
1964 and 296 units for . the year 1965. A number of units which 
commenced business as late as in the years 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963 etc., 
have been covered in the study. The working results of such units 
would obviously not be normal during the initial years of business. 

6.28. Subject to limitations like those mentioned above, the study 
gives some useful information on the financial working of the industry 
in different regions and on their profitability ratios. 

6.29. We have made an attempt to analyse various aspects of 
working results (Financial) of the engineering companies on the 
basis of the data presented in the above two studies. The conclu¬ 
sions that have been drawn are given in the following paragraphs. 
The Reserve Bank of India study has covered some other major in¬ 
dustries also. A comparative picture of similar aspects of financial 
working of some of these industries has also been given. The indus¬ 
tries selected for comparison are those in respect of which, Wage 
Boards have deliberated and given their reports. The reports of 
Second Wage Board appointed for Sugar and Cotton Textile Indus¬ 
tries have, however, not been finalised yet. The position obtaining 
in all other industries taken together in the 1333 companies covered 
by the Reserve Bank study has also been given for the sake of 
comparison. 

Growth of Gross Block and Sales: 

6.30. The Gross block of engineering industries (Plant and ma¬ 
chinery, land and buildings, other assets) increased from Rs. 22,826 
lakhs in 1960-61 to Rs. 48,243 lakhs in 1965-66 registering an increase 
of 111% over this period. The position of sales of the industry im¬ 
proved by 98% over the same period, actual figures being Rs. 45,263 
lakhs in 1960-61 and Rs. 89,602 lakhs in 1965-66. 


The position of other industries in this regard has not been 
as bright as in the engineering industries which is indicated by the 
following figures: — 


Industry 

Gross 
Block 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

1960-61 

% in- 
crease 

over 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Sales 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Gross 
Block 
(Rb. in 
lakhs) 

Sales 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

% in¬ 
crease 

over 

1960-61 

Coal Mining . 

4,451 

3,994 

6,373 

43 

6,288 

57 

Cotton Textile 

37,362 

61,101 

61,674 

65 

90,386 

48 

Sugar 

8,802 

14,398 

12,039 

37 

20,524 

43 

Iron &. Steel 

26,812 

13,771 

30,653 

14 

19,998 

45 

Cement 

8,636 

7,392 

12,675 

47 

12,308 

67 

Engineering . 

22,826 

45,263 

48,243 

111 

89,602 

98 

All Industries 

. 1,81,271 

2,60,060 

2,88,648 

59 

4,27,338 

64 


Statement I at page 69 explains the position in this regard year- 
wise in detail. 
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Gross and Net Capital Formation: 

6.31. Gross capital in the engineering industries stood at Rs. 40422 
lakhs in 1960-61 and rose to Rs. 82400 lakhs in 1965-66 registering an 
increase of 104%. The net capital figures were Rs. 32254 lakhs in 
1960-61 which increased to Rs. 63465 lakhs in 1965-66. Here also there 
has been a rise of 97% over the year 1960-61. Over the same period 
the percentage increase in some of the other industries has been much 
less than in the engineering industries as will be seen from the 
following figures: 


Industry 


Gross 
Capital 
Formation 
% in¬ 
crease 

Net Capita! 
Formation 
% in¬ 
crease 

Coal Mining . 


42 

48 

Sugar . 

- 

27 

17 

Cotton Textile 


58 

53 

Iron &. Steel . . » 

- . * vy 

16 

—8 

Cement . . . . . 


53 

40 

Engineering . . . . 


104 

97 

All Indisfries . 

. 

59 

51 


Statement II at page 71 will show the detailed position in res¬ 
pect of these industries i.e., yearwise gross and net capital formation 
with annual percentage increase from 1960-61 to 1965-66. 

Index of Profits, Gross Block & Sales: 

6.32. The profits position in the engineering industry as revealed 
by the study of the Reserve Bank of India has been very attractive 
during the period covered by this study. In 1960-61 the gross profits 
including depreciation amounted to Rs. 6334 lakhs. Gross profits 
excluding depreciation stood at Rs. 4980 lakhs. Profits before tax 
were Rs. 4152 lakhs, profits after tax were Rs. 2395 lakhs and distri¬ 
buted profits were Rs. 1419 lakhs. There has been a consistent and 
progressive increase in this respect in the subsequent years. Treating 
the results of 1960-61 as the base, the index of increase registered 
under all these items by the industry can be seen from the following 
table: — 

Index—(1960-61—100) 


Year 

Gross 

Block 

Sales Gross 

profits 
including 
depre¬ 
ciation 

Gross Profits 
profits before 
excluding tax 
depre¬ 
ciation 

Profits 

after 

tax 

Distri¬ 

buted 

profits 

1961-62 

. 118-8 

110-7 

113-9 

112-2 

111 -1 

104-0 

110-0 

1962-63 

. 135-6 

127-8 

137-0 

136-0 

135-7 

101-5 

100-0 

1963-64 

. 1'5 7 -8 

149-6 

168-9 

169-7 

169-3 

133-8 

118-5 

1964-65 

. 183-1 

180-8 

201 -5 

202-2 

199-3 

166-1 

134-2 

1965-66 

. 211-4 

198-0 

216-3 

217 -6 

206-2 

178-1 

140-0 
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6.33. As indicated by the above figures progress made by the 
industry has been substantial and steady. The figures have increased 
from year to year except that in the year 1962-63 index of profits 
after tax registered a nominal decline by 2.5 points over the previous 
year and the index of distributed profits registered a decline of 10 
points over the previous year. 


6.34. The position has not been as happy in other industries. For 
example in Coal Mining industry gross profits including deprecia¬ 
tion showed a fall of 20.2 points in 1964-65 and 7.2 points in 1965-66, 
from the position obtaining in 1963-64. Gross profits excluding depre¬ 
ciation registered a decline of 35.4 points in 1964-65 and 24.8 points in 
1965-66, as compared to 1963-64. Profits before tax fell in 1964-65 
by 48 points and in 1965-66 by 40.4 points from the level of 1963-64. 
Profits after tax declined from the level of 1963-64 by 65.1 points in 
1964-65 and 58.6 points in 1965-66. Distributed profits showed a de¬ 
clining trend right from 1962-63 over the position of 1961-62. In re¬ 
gard to other industries also namely Sugar, Iron and Steel, Cement, 
Cotton Textiles, as well as in all industries taken together the posi¬ 
tion has been much lower than in Engineering Industries, as will be 
observed from Statement III at page 72. 


Profitability Ratios: 

6.35. Profitability can be generally measured by main ratios like 
(i) ratio of gross profits (excluding depreciation) to total capital em¬ 
ployed, (ii) ratio of profit after tax to the net worth, and (iii) ratio 
of gross profits to net sales. The first profitability ratio indicates 
the return on the total capital employed in the industry. The second 
ratio measures the profitability of equity capital and could be con¬ 
sidered to be an important indicator of return on the net-worth. The 
third ratid indicates the rates at which the industry is making profits 
on net sales. The other important ratios which also help in determin¬ 
ing profitability are (a) equity dividends as percentage of equity paid 
up capital (b) total dividend as percentage of total paid up capital 
and (c) total dividend as percentage of net worth. These ratios in 
relation to engineering industries are set out in the following para¬ 
graphs. 


(i) Ratio of Gross Profits (excluding depreciation) to total capital 
employed : 

6.36. In the engineering industries gross profits have worked out 
to more than 11% of the total capital employed during the period 
covered by the study. The actual figures (of percentage) stood at 
11.4 in 1960-61, 11.0 in 1961-62. 11.8 in 1962-63, 12.7 in 1962-63, 13.3 
in 1964-65 and 12.8 in 1965-66. 

6.37. The study of Reserve Bank of India does not give the 
regionwise position in respect of the industry. However, the study 
of the Association of Indian Trade and Industry, Bombay which indi¬ 
cates the regionwise position reveals the following position in regard 
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to different regions of the engineering industries during the years 
1960-65. 



Eastern 

Region 

Western 

Region 

Northern 

Region 

Southern 

Region 

All India 

No. of 
units 
covered 
by the 
study 

1960 

11 -2 

9-4 

6 ’8 

12-7 

10-6 

(234> 

1961 

10-3 

91 

6'8 

12-3 

10-1 

(257) 

1962 

10-5 

8-6 

6-7 

116 

9-9 

(286> 

1963 

11-6 

9-7 

5-3 

9-8 

10-5 

(298> 

1964 

13-0 

10-3 

6-9 

9-3 

11-4 

(303) 

1965 

12-8 

10-3 

7-6 

9-2 

11-2 

(296) 


6.38. The study of Association of Indian Trade & Industry, Bom¬ 
bay has taken the data for calendar years and the coverage of com¬ 
panies differs from year to year, as can be seen from the figures in 
brackets given in column 6 above. Further the study has progres¬ 
sively included a number of companies which have commenced 
business after 1960. The profitability in such new companies during 
the initial stages would obviously be below normal if at all there 
could be any profits before the take off stage. Keeping these features 
of the study in view it will be observed from the above figures that 
the progress of the industry in eastern region has been steady and 
consistent during all the years, as compared to other regions where 
there have been variations during certain years. The range of this 
ratio in the eastern region has been varying between 10.3 and .13 0 
and has compared to others it has been the highest in this region dur¬ 
ing the last three years. The variations in the western region has 
been between 8.6 and 10.3 and in northern region between 5.3 and 
7.6. In southern region it ranged between 9.2 and 12.7 and the per¬ 
centage has steadily gone down from 1960 to 1965. 

6.39. When compared to other individual industries as also to all 
industries taken together it is seen that this ratio has been lower in 
all other industries except for Cotton Textiles Industry during 1960-61 
and 1961-62 and Cement Industry in 1962-63 which showed a higher 
ratio as will be seen from statement IV at page 74. On the whole 
the position of the engineering industry as revealed has been verv 
bright. It has maintained a high ratio of gross profits to total 
capital employed. 

(ii) Ratio of profit after tax to net worth : 

6.40. In statement V at page 75 have been given the ratios of profit 
after tax as percentage of net worth in respect of engineering indus¬ 
tries on an All India basis and also in different regions as well as for 
other industries. A study of this data reveals that in case of Engineer¬ 
ing Industries in 1960-61, profits after tax were 12.5% of the net worth. 
In 1961-62, the percentage was 11.7. In 1962-63 it was 10.3, in 1963-64 it 
rose to 12.0, in 1964-65 to 13.3 and during the year 1965-66 it stood at 
12.7. 

5—3 L.&.E./68 
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6.41. As regards the position in different regions of the industry, 
it is observed that the eastern region of the industry has fared better 
as compared to other regions. According to the study of Associa¬ 
tion of Indian- Trade and Industry, Bombay the percentage of profits 
after tax to net worth in eastern region was 11.6 in 1960, 10.3 in 1961, 
8.6 in 1962, 10.7 in 1963, 14.0 in 1964 and 13.5 in 1965. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for the western region were 10.5, 9.1, 7.2, 9.6, 10.8 and 10.00. 
The figures pertaining to the southern region have shown a declining 
trend all along right from 1960 except in 1965 when there was a 
nominal rise. This ratio was the lowest in respect of northern region. 

6.42. The overall position of the engineering industry as com¬ 
pared to other industries individually as also all industries taken to¬ 
gether has been much better except that in the Iron & Steel industry 
where this ratio was higher for the years 1962-63 and 1963-64 and 
in Cotton Textile industry during 1960-61 and 1961-62. The engineer¬ 
ing industries’ position has been better than that of all other 
industries. 

(iii) Ratio of gross profits to net sales : 

6.43. Engineering Industry’s gross profits were 11.0% and 11.3% 
of its net sales in 1960-61 and 1961-62 respectively. The percentage in¬ 
creased to 11.9 in 1962-63 and 12.8 in 1963-64. There was a nominal 
decline during 1964-65 and 1965-66 when the percentage recorded was 
12.7 and 12.5 respectively. No comparison of this ratio is given with 
other industries as it would not be appropriate to do so, for the reason 
that this ratio is influenced to a great extent by the industry being 
highly capital intensive or otherwise. It has not been possible to find 
out the regionwise position of the engineering industries in this 
respect. 

(iv) Profits before tax as percentage of net sales : 

6.44. The trend of this ratio has been more or less the same as that 
of gross profits, as percentage of net sales. The percentages during the 
period from 1960-61 to 1965-66 yearwise have been 9.2, 9.3, 9.8, 10.6, 10.4 
and 9.7. The regionwise position in regard to engineering industries has 
been analysed in the study of Association of Indian Trade and Industry 
and it highlights the fact that the eastern region of the industry as 
in respect of other ratios has shown the best results in regard to this 
ratio also, next to it being southern region, followed by western 
region and as in other ratios the northern region comes last. 
Perusal of Statement VI at page 75 will show the position in this 
respect. 

Other profitability ratios: 

(a) Equity dividends as percentage of Equity paid up captial: 

6.45. In 1960-61 the ordinary dividends formed 11.7% of ordinary 
paid up capital rising to 11.8% in 1961-62. In 1962-63 there was a 
slight fall of nearly 2% reducing the figure to 9.9%, but it rose again 
in 1963-64 to 10.6% and further to 11.1% in 1964-65. In 1965-66 it was 
11.0%. Engineering Industry’s performance has been better in this 
regard than that of Coal Industry and Cement Industry. Cotton 
Textile and Iron & Steel enjoyed a superior position than the engi¬ 
neering industries. 
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6.46. As regards the regional position of the engineering industry, 
in this respect, eastern region’s performance has been the best. In 
eastern region the ordinary dividend formed 13% of equity paid up 
capital in 1960, 11.3% in 1961, 10.3% in 1962, 10% in 1963, 11.1% in 
1964 and 12.2% in 1965. The details have been furnished in statement 
VII at page 76. 

(b) Dividend as percentage of paid up capital: 

6.47. In statement VIII at page 76 the figures of dividend as per¬ 
centage of paid up capital have been incorporated. The engineering 
industry’s position was better than Coal Mining and Cement industry. 
Cotton Textile, Sugar, and Iron and Steel industries have fared better 
than the engineering industry as the tendency in engineering indus¬ 
tries appears to be to retain more profits. Regionwise comparison 
shows eastern region as usual faring better than other regions follow¬ 
ed by south, west, north and in the same order. 

(c) Total dividend as percentage of net worth: 

6.48. In Engineering industries 7.4% of net worth was paid as 
dividend in 1960-61. In the year following the percentage was 7.3. It 
declined to 6.0 in 1962-63, rose again to 6.3 in 1963-64 and 1964-65 and 
dipped further in 1965-66 to 5.9. The engineering industry fared better 
than coal, cotton textile, sugar and iron and steel. Cement industry 
showed slightly better performance from 1962-63. 

6.49. In regionwise comparison, eastern region paid 7.6% of net 
worth as dividend in 1960, 6.9% in 1961, 6.5% in 1962, 6.4% in 1963, 
6.5% in 1964 and 1965, and showed better performance than all 
other regions except in 1960 and 1961 when southern region scored 
better than the eastern region with 8.8% and 7.1% respectively. 
Details are set out in statement IX at page 77. 

Average propensity to retain profits: 

6.50. Profitability of an industry can also be measured by its 
capacity to retain profits which are ploughed back for further deve¬ 
lopment and expansion of the industry. Propensity to retain profits 
increase with earning of more profits and is indicative of prosperity. 
Retaining profits is a sound policy of the management and this mea¬ 
sure is of particular significance for an expanding industry like engi¬ 
neering industry which attracted foreign capital and collaboration in 
a developing economy of our country. The over all position of en¬ 
gineering industries in this regard has been better than the remain¬ 
ing industries, viz., coal mining, cotton textiles, sugar and cement 
industries, though during some years the first three fared better. 
Iron and Steel industry, however, showed better performance from 
1960-61 to 1963-64 than engineering industries. Retained profits were 
40.8% of profits after tax in 1960-61, 37.3% in 1961-62, 41.6% in 1962-63, 
47.5% in 1963-64 and 53.4% in 1965-66. Data given in statement X 
at page 77 is noteworthy in this respect. 

Allocation of profit before tax : 

Taxes, Dividends and Profits retained: 

6.51. During the years covered by the study of the Reserve Bank 
of India i.e., 1960-61 to 1965-66 the percentage of profits before tax 
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paid as tax ranged from 42.3% in 1960-61 to 56.9% in 1962-63. During 
the three years 1963-64 to 1965-66 the percentage was 54.4, 51.9 and 
50.2 respectively. 

6.52. Dividends were paid at 34.2% and 33.9% of profits before 
tax during the years 1960-61 and 1961-62 and 25.2% in 1962-63. A 
slight declining trend is noticeable in the subsequent years. Retained 
profits in 1962-63 were 17.9% and had declined from the position 
obtained in 1960-61 by 5.6% and that in 1961-62 by 2.3%. However, 
in subsequent years viz., 1962-63 onwards there has been continual 
increasing trend in this respect, the percentage being 21.7 in 1963-64, 
25.1 in 1964-65 and 26.6 in 1965-66. 


Allocation of profits before tax to taxation, dividends and re¬ 
tained profits was as under: 


Years 




Profits 

before 

tax 

Taxation 

(%) 

Dividend 

(%) 

Retained 

profits 

(%) 

1960-61 . 




.4,152 

42-3 

34-2 

23-5 

1961-62 . 


. 


4,611 

45-9 

33-9 

20-2 

1962-63 . 

. 

. 


5,633 

56-9 

25-2 

17-9 

1963-64 . 




7,031 

54-4 

23-9 

21-7 

1964-65 . 


. 


8,274 

51-9 

23-0 

251 

1965-66 . 

• 



8,562 

50-2 

23-2 

26-6 


Dividends & Retained Profits: 

6.53. Allocation of profits after tax to dividend and reserves etc., 
during the period covered by the study of the Reserve Bank of India 
i.e., 1960-61 to 1965-66 as revealed by the study has been shown in 
the following table: 


Years 


Profits Retained Dividend 
aftertax profits (%) 

(%) 


1960 61 . 

1961- 62 . 

1962- 63 . 

1963- 64 . 

1964- 65 . 

1965- 66 . 


2,395 

2,491 

2,431 

3,204 

3,977 

4,266 


40- 8 
37-3 

41- 6 
47-5 

52- 1 

53- 4 


59-2 
62-7 
58-4 
52-5 
47-9 
46-6 


6.54. It will be observed from the above table that there is an 
increasing tendency of retaining profits than distributing them. 
37.3% of profits after tax were retained profits in the year 1961-62, 
and the percentages has gone up from the year following and the 
trend has continued, the figures being 41.6%, 47.5%, 52.1% and 
53.4% in the succeeding years. To this extent obviously the percen¬ 
tage of profits distributed has taken a declining trend. This indicates 
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■a sound management policy for making provision for expansion of 
the industry in future. In 1960-61, 59.2% of profits after tax were 
distributed. 62.7% of profits after tax were distributed in the next 
year. Details have been given in statement XI at page 78. 

Comparisons—according to size: 

6.55. The Reserve Bank of India has undertaken a study of 
finances of 853 small sized non-Govemment non-financial public 
limited companies in different industries including engineering in¬ 
dustry, each having paid up capital of Rs. 5 lakhs or below. In this 
study, as appearing in March 1968 issue of the Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, a comparison of certain ratios etc., has been drawn with 
medium and large group of companies having paid up capital of more 
than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

6.56. Taking the two groups of the industry according to size 
i.e., (a) small sector with less than Rs. 5 lakhs paid up capital and 
(b) medium and large sector with Rs. 5 lakhs and above as paid up 
capital for a comparison in respect of capital formation etc., it is 
observed that the gross profits as percentage of total capital employed, 
profits after tax as percentage of net worth, dividend as percentage 
of net worth, ordinary dividend as percentage of ordinary paid up 
capital and total dividend as percentage of total paid up capital has 
been lower for the smaller companies as compared to the medium 
and large companies. The figures have been worked out for the 
years 1964-65 and 1965-66 for both the groups and have been set out 
in statement XII, at page 79. 

6.57. This trend has been noticed for the smaller groups in other 
industries also as compared to the medium and large groups in those 
industries. In the medium and large groups, engineering industries 
have fared better than the corresponding group of all other industries. 
This is also noticeable from the statement XII. 

6.58. Rate of capital formation for smaller group and medium 
and large group shows also the same trend i.e., capital formation has 
been at a lesser rate in the smaller groups. As regards other indus¬ 
tries the medium and large group is not as well placed as the medium 
and large group of engineering industries. Figures given in the fol¬ 
lowing table make this position clear. 

Rates of capital formation—Selected industries 1965-1966 


(per cent per annum) 



Engineering 

All 

Industries 


Small 

Medium 

Small 

Medium 



&. large 


&. large 

No. of companies .... 

85 

187 

853 

1,333 

Gross fixed assets formation 

10'8 

15-8 

9-1 

8-7 

Net fixed assets formation 

6-8 

15-4 

7-1 

6-5 

Inventory accumulation . 

17-6 

13-7 

4-8 

12-9 

Gross capital formation . 

14-3 

14-9 

7-7 

9-9 

Net capital formation 

13-5 

14-5 

6-1 

9-2 


Source .—Reserve Bank of India Bulletin March 1968. 
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Sizewise (according to sales) working results of engineering 
companies: 

6.59. Statement XIII at page 80 which is based on the data given 
in the study of the Association of Indian Trade and Industry, Bom¬ 
bay in respect of certain companies classified on the basis of sales (a) 
above Rs. 10 crores and, between (b) Rs. 5 and 10 crores, (c) Rs. 2 and 
5 crores, (d) Rs. one and two crores, and (e) under rupees one crore, 
shows their financial working in certain respects. The data relates 
to the three years of 1963, 1964 and 1965. The number of companies 
covered under each group during each year of the period of study 
is given in the table below and the figures in brackets show the per¬ 
centage of companies under each group to the total covered in each 
year. 


Group 

(a)% 

(b)% 

(c)% 

(d)% 

<e)% 

Total 

1963 

21 

16 

54 

45 

163 

299 


(7-0) 

(5-4) 

(18-1) 

(15-0) 

(54-5) 


1964 

25 

20 

60 

50 

148 

303 


(7-5) 

(6 0) 

(18-0) 

(15-0) 

(53-5) 


1965 

23 

29 

53 

46 

145 

296 


(7'7) 

(9-8) 

(17-9) 

(15-6) 

(49-0) 



6.60. During the year 1965, 23 units in the highest group account¬ 
ed for 48.6% of the total sales whereas the remaining 273 belonging 
to different groups accounted for 51.4% of the sales. Again these 23 
companies accounted for 46% of the total gross block of 296 companies 
and the remaining 54% could be attributed to 273 companies. 57.3% 
of total profits after tax was earned by these 23 companies, 21.1% 
by 29 companies in the next lower group, 15.1% by 53 companies 
coming next in order, and 6.5% by the remaining 191 companies. 

6.61. The ratio of net sales to gross block was 1.8 in respect of 23 
companies in the highest group in 1965, 2.1 of 29 companies in the 
next group, 1.66 of 53 companies in the group of Rs. 2 to 5 crores 
sales, 1.5 of 46 companies in the group of Rs. 1 to 2 crores sales and 
0.9 in the remaining group of 145 companies having sales under one 
crore. 

6.62. Profit after tax as percentage of net worth was 14.6% for 
23 companies in the largest group, 12.0% in the next group of 29 
companies (having sales between Rs. 5 and 10 crores), 11.7% in the 
group of 53 companies (with sales between Rs. 2 and 5 crores), 6.8% 
in 46 companies (having sales between Rs, 1 and 2 crores) and 1.1% 
in 145 companies (having sales under Rs. one crore). 

6.63. The smaller groups of companies are paying a higher per¬ 
centage of income as wages to workers than compared to bigger 
group of companies. It will be noticed from the statement XIII that 
13.7% of the income of the highest group having sales above Rs. 10 
crores, and the group next in order goes as remuneration to workers 
Corresponding figures for other groups are 15.1% income of the group 
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having sales between 2 and 5 crores, 16.2% income of the companies 
having sales between Rs. 1 and 2 crores, and 15.7% of the group having 
sales under Rs. one crore. 

6.64. It is revealed from the statement that there is a direct co¬ 
relation between the size of the units and the profitability and con¬ 
sequently the paying capacity. 

6.65. It will be seen from the facts and figures discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs of this chapter that the engineering industries 
have been making spectacular progress in growth and expansion. An 
increase of 111% in the gross block and 98% in sales during the period 
of five years establishes that the engineering industry is a growing 
industry with bright future prospects, (which places it in a very sound 
position for attracting capital and collaborations both internal and 
external). In this context it will be relevant to refer to the obser¬ 
vations made in the brochure entitled “Engineering Industries—How 
They Benefit Indian Society” issued by the Engineering Association 
of India, Calcutta in December 1967. At page 11 of the above- 
mentioned broachure it has been observed, thus : 

“.The establishment of a large number of engineering fac¬ 

tories and the continuous rise in their employment has 
been brought about by large scale capital investment. 
The total productive capital of engineering industries [ex¬ 
cluding Iron and Steel (metal)] rose by 151.3% between 
1959 and 1963. This rate of increase was higher than the 
corresponding increase of 146.9% recorded by all industries. 
In absolute terms, productive capital of engineering indus¬ 
try rose from Rs. 340 crores to Rs. 855 crores. The engi¬ 
neering industry’s share in India’s total productive capital 
tall industries), consequently, advanced further from 19.6% 
in 1959 to almost 20% or one fifth of the total in 1963. Of 
the total productive capital of Rs. 855.6 crores in 1963 the 
fixed capital was Rs. 497.5 crores and working capital 
Rs. 358.1 i.e., in the proportion of 58:42. Engineering re¬ 
corded further rise in the degree of mechanization as mea¬ 
sured by the amount of fixed capital employed per worker 
which was up by 64.0% from Rs. 4150.1 in 1959 to 
Rs. 6804.5 in 1963.” 

6.66. In regard to production of engineering industries the fol¬ 
lowing observations has been made on page 7 of the above-mentioned 
brochure: 

“Between 1951-56, production of engineering goods rose by 
49.3%, the average annual rate of increase being about 10 
per cent. Between 1956-61, the rise in engineering output 
was 93.3 per cent, i.e., approximately 19 per cent a year. 
This was indeed a very sharp rise in production. The cor¬ 
responding rise in engineering production during 1961-66 
was 58.9% or at an average annual rate of about 12 per 
cent. Towards the latter half of the Third Plan, there was 
a general deceleration in industrial production and the 
average rate of annual increase in engineering output fell 
down to 5.9 per cent in 1964, 6.0% in 1965. 4.3% in 1966. This 
was still appreciably above the rate of increase in produc¬ 
tion of all industries.” 
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The value of engineering output for the years 1964 and 1966 has 
been roughly estimated in brochure referred to above at page 9 as 
under: 

“1964 Rs. 1342 crores 

1965 Rs. 1610 crores 

1966 Rs. 1930 crores”. 

6.67. Profitability of the industry has also been improving reveal¬ 
ing remarkable improvement from year to year except for the year 
1965-66 when there was a nominal decline. It is, however, conceded 
that the industry has been passing through a period of recession dur¬ 
ing the last two or three years and this accounts for the slight tall 
in the profitability ratios. 

6 68 The ratio of gross profits to total capital employed increas¬ 
ed from 11.4% in 1960-61 to 13.3% in 1964-65, declining by 0.5% in 
1965-66 and the ratio of profits after tax to net worth (return on 
capital) increased from 12.5% in 1960-61 to 13.3% in 1964-65, falling by 
0.6% in 1965-66. 

6.69. Retained profits as percentage of profits after tax increased 
substantially from 40.8% in 1960-61 to 53.4% in 1965-66 and the ratio 
of dividend to paid up capital which was 9.5% in 1962-63 went up to 
10.6% in 1965-66 and this has been in spite of the fact that retained 
profits as percentage of profits after tax increased considerably during 
the same period. Retaining of more profits for building up reserves 
is a sound policy for an industry having good prospects for expansion 
and growth. 

6.70. Profitability ratios etc., of the engineering industries have 
been over-all much higher than those of other industries studied 
including all industries taken together and this establishes the com¬ 
parative prosperity of the engineering industries. Inter-regional com¬ 
parison within the engineering industries shows the financial position 
of eastern region as the best of all. 

6.71. The employers members urged that there has been recession 
in the Industry from 1965-66 and have produced some statements of 
accounts of 1965 and 1966 and a few of 1967 in support of this. The 
fact that the industry had been passing through recession from the 
year 1965 is not in dispute. This has however been a temporary 
phase. There are indications that the industry has been picking up 
of late, as is evident from a number of statements that have appeared 
and are appearing in the press from employers and from official 
sources. 

6.72. A news item which appeared in the Press in March 1968 
shows that agreement has been reached by which India has to supply 
railway wagons to U.S.S.R. beginning with 2000 in 1969-70 and in¬ 
creasing to 10000 in 1972-73. There are also reports that orders for 
500 wagons have been secured from Hungary. Similarly there are 
orders for wagons to be supplied to Ceylon, Burma and South Korea. 
There are also orders for spare loco-boilers, passenger coaches etc. 
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The total value of such exports would amount to about Rs. 12 crores. 
A report which appeared in October 1968 shows that machine manu¬ 
facturing sector of this industry had staged a partial recovery and 
was expecting a full recovery in the near future. The report also 
mentioned that during the previous six months there was a thicken¬ 
ing of demand from agricultural sector, and from foreign countries 
and the foreign orders kept the wagon builders going and a queue 
appeared for tractors. The report further mentioned that demand 
for automative vehicles like commercial trucks and cars was also 
on the increase. A report appearing in the Press in the early part of 
November showed that the exports of engineering goods during the 
six months period ending September 1968 amounted to 38 crores 
against 13 crores in the same period last year, and that in September 
alone India exported engineering goods worth Rs. 6 crores against 
Rs. 3 crores in the same month last year. 

6.73. The Economic Times of 15-11-68 summarised the position 
of the industry as under: 

“India has received export orders for engineering goods of a 
total value of Rs. 45 crores from a score of countries, it is 
officially learnt. In the first 6 months of the current year 
India had exported over Rs. 38.34 crores worth of engineer¬ 
ing goods. The Engineering Export Promotion Council 
expects that with this up-trend, the export target of Rs. 80 
crores for 1968-69 would be achieved. The bunch of orders 
received lately by Indian engineering firms relate mostly 
to transport and electrical equipments for which India has 
built up a large productive capacity. Apart from orders for 
wagon, transmission line towers, tippers, luxury coaches 
and structural steel works of a total value of Rs. 35 crores, 
negotiations are being finalised for supply of railway 
wagons to Poland (Rs. 2.50 crores) and Hungary (Rs. 7.50 
crores) making a total of Rs. 45 crores. South Korea has 
ordered 600 hopper wagons and 500 tank wagons, the total 
value being Rs. 8.90 crores. Burma, Sudan, Iran, Kuwait 
and the U.S.S.R. are among the countries which have placed 
orders for transmission line towers. Burma and Ceylon 
have also given orders for coaches, bogies, and petrol 
wagons. U.A.R. has indented for tippers and textile machi¬ 
nery to the value of Rs. 4 crores. East Germany and 
Czechoslavakia are other buyers of Indian textile machi¬ 
nery while Thailand and Australia have placed orders for 
transmission, Malayasia and Philippines and New Zealand 
have shown interest in cranes. An order for covered 
wagons to the value of Rs. 1.40 crores has also come from 
East Africa.” 

6.74. If we look into production we find different reports showing 
how the production has been increasing. There were press reports 
in April 1968 showing that there was a sharp rise of 11.5% in the 
production of engineering products in December 1967. In a recent 
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press report which gave the figures of output by different kinds of 
engineering units, it was reported that the production had increased 
substantially. Specific instances were given of the increase in pro¬ 
duction of articles like ERW tubes, railway wagons, transmission 
towers, portable tools, motor cycles, diesel engines, machine tools etc. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that it was also reported that so 
far as general electrical engineering units were concerned, they never 
suffered any effects of recession because there was always a good 
demand for their goods in the market and production of these goods 
has been reported to be steadily going up. 

6.75. The views of different industrialists have been reported 
in the press from time to time and all of them show that there 
are welcome indications that the tide is turning and that the reces¬ 
sion has almost come to an end. To quote only a few, the Chairman 
of Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. in his address to the annual 
general meeting of the company held in October 1968 stated, among 
other things, that the Directors believed that the set back in the 
rate of growth of demand was temporary and would revive soon. 
‘The Economic Times’ of 21-10-68 has quoted the views of several 
industrialists. It started by saying that the worst was over and the 
economy would be in a better shape next Samvat year, provided a. 
spirit of dynamism prevailed in New Delhi. It then stated that this 
was the consensus of opinion of captains of industry and then went 
on to quote industrialists like Shri Shriyans Prasad Jain, Keshab 
Mahindra, P. R. Deshpande (Managing Director, Crompton Greaves 
Ltd.) and Shri D. C. Kothari of Madras. The Economic Times on 
the next day 1(22-10-68) in its editorial under the heading ‘Faltering 
Recovery’ summarised the present condition and the future outlook. 

6.76. It would appear from all this that the period of recession 
is now almost over. As mentioned earlier we have been very much 
alive to the fact of recession in the industry and to allow the industry 
to overcome the after-effects of recession we have phased the wage 
rise proposed by us. A comparative study of the financial working 
of the engineering industries and other industries where Wage 
Boards have already prescribed wage structure for workers reveals 
that these industries have been paying a higher level of wages, even 
though their rate of profit has been much less than that of the 
engineering industries. There is, therefore, no reason why engineer¬ 
ing industries should not be able to pay higher wages to its workers 
when its overall financial results have been better than those of other 
industries. It is our belief that the wages recommended by us will 
lead to a satisfied labour force and will result in increased producti¬ 
vity and higher profitability. 



STATEMENT I 

A. Annual Rate of Qrowth of Qross Block 
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B. Annual Rate of Qrowth of Sales 
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STATEMENT IV 


Gross Profits (excluding depreciation) as percentage of total capital* 

employed 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 

1965-66 

I. R. B. 1. Study — 

1. Engg. Industry 

11.4 

11.0 

11.8 

12.7 

13.3 

12.8 

2. Coal Mining . 

9.6 

9.2 

10.2 

9.0 

6.1 

6.5 

3. Sugar 

9.1 

7.5 

7.6 

11.4 

11. i 

10.1 

4. Iron &. Steel 

7.4 

8.3 

10.2 

12.6 

12.1 

11.4 

5. Cement 


9.2 

12.0 

10.5 

10.4 

11.8 

6. Cotton Textiles 

12.5 

13.6 

8.4 

9.3 

9.0 

6.2 

7. All Industries 

Till' 

10.4 

10.5 

11.1 

10.8 

10.4 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 1965 


If. Study of Association 

of Indian Trade 

& Industry — 





Engg. Industry — 







All-India 

10.6 

10.1 

9.9 

10.5 

11-4 

11.2 

East . 

li.2 

10.3 

10.5 

11.6 

13.0 

12.8 

West 

9.4 

9.1 

8.6 

9.7 

10.3 

10.3 

North 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

5.3 

6.9 

7.6 

South 

12.7 

12.3 

11.6 

9.8 

9.3 

9.2 


♦Comprises total net assets (adjusted for income-tax advance).. 
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STATEMENT V 


Profits after Tax as percentage of net worth 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1904-65 

1965-66 

INDUSTRY 







I. R.B.l. Study — 







1. Engineering . 

12.5 

11.7 

10.3 

12.0 

13.3 

12-7 

2. Coal Mining . . • . 

7.8 

6.0 

8.2 

9.3 

4.8 

5.2 

3- Sugar .... 

11.3 

7.3 

3.4 

7.8 

8.4 

9.6 

4- Iron St Steel •. 

11.2 

10.4 

13.0 

14.2 

10.7 

8.9 

5 Cement 

7.8 

8.0 

9.4 

9.2 

8.7 

11.4 

6. Cotton Textiles 

13.8 

13.4 

5.9 

7.2 

7.8 

1.2 

7- All Industries 

11.0 

10.0 

8.7 

9.5 

9.3 

8.7 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

II. Study of Association of Indian 
Trade & Industry— 







Engineering ■— 







1. All India . . . 

11.6 

10.9 

8.2 

9.8 

11.7 

11.3 

2- East . . 

11.6 

10.3 

8.6 

10.7 

14.0 

13.5 

3. West .... 

10.5 

9.1 

7.2 

9.6 

10.8 

10.0 

4. North .... 

6.1 

7.3 

5.4 

3.6 

5.8 

8.0 

5. South .... 

15.1 

12-1 

9.4 

8.4 

7.4 

7.7 


*Comprises paid up capital and reserves and surpluses. 


STATEMENT VI 

Profit before Tax as percentage of Net Sales* 



1560-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

I. Reserve Bank of India Study — 

1. Engineering . . . 

9.2 

9.3 

9.8 10.6 

10-4 

9.8 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


II. Study of the Association of Indian 
Trade & Indusry — 

1. All India 

8.2 

8.3 

8.4 

9.0 

9.3 

8.8 

2. East 

, 

9.8 

9.9 

9.9 

10.6 

11.7 

11.0 

3. West . 


5.9 

6.1 

6.4 

7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

4. North . 

. 

5.6 

6.9 

6.5 

4.3 

5.3 

5.8 

5. South . 

• 

8.8 

9.0 

8.6 

8.3 

7.8 

7.1 


*Adjusted hy net increase or decrease in stocks and excise duty and cess. 
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STATEMENT VII 

Equity Dividend as % of Equity Paid-up Capital 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

I. Reserve Bank of India Study — 







1. Engineering . 

11.7 

11.8 

9.9 

10.6 

11.1 

11.0 

2. Coal Mining . 

10.2 

9.9 

8.5 

8.3 

7-4 

6.8 

3. Cotton Textiles 

13.4 

13.8 

11.5 

12.4 

12.6 

10.2 

4- Sugar 

15.7 

12.6 

10.1 

11.7 

10.8 

10.4 

5- Iron &. Steel 

14.5 

14-5 

15.1 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

6. Cement 

10.1 

10.3 

9.7 

9.8 

10.7 

11.3 

7. All Industries 

12.0 

11-8 

10.8 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 









1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

II. Study of the Association of 







Indian Trade & Industry — 







1. All India 

11.0 

9.6 

7.8 

7.8 

8.2 

S.'i 

2. East .... 

13.0 

11.3 

10.3 

10.0 

11.1 

11.2 

3. West .... 

7.5 

6.9 

5.1 

6.0 

6.5 

6.6 

4- North .... 

6.7 

5.2 

4.5 

2.5 

3.8 

3.5 

5. South .... 

13.0 

10.1 

7-7 

6.2 

5.3 

5.5 


STATEMENT VIII 

Dividend as Percentage of Paid-up Capital 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

INDUSTRY 







I. R.B.l. Study — 







1 Engineering . 

11.1 

11.3 

9.5 

10.1 

10.8 

10.6 

2. Coal Mining . 

9.5 

9.2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.3 

6.3 

3. Cotton Textile 

12.2 

12.7 

10.6 

11-4 

11.5 

9.4 

4- Sugar .... 

14-0 

11.7 

9.7 

10.8 

10.2 

10.0 

5. Iron & Steel 

12.6 

12.6 

13.0 

13.9 

13.9 

13.9 

6. Cement 

9.6 

9.8 

9.3 

9.9 

10.8 

10.9 

7. All Industries 

11.2 

11.0 

10.1 

10.5 

10.7 

10.6 









1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

II. Study of Association of Indian 







Trade & Industry — 







Engineering Industry 







1. All India 

10.2 

8.9 

7.5 

7.4 

7.9 

8.3 

2. East . 

11.2 

10.1 

9.4 

9.3 

10.3 

11.1 

3. West . . . . 

8.0 

7.0 

5.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.7 

4- North . . . . 

6.4 

5.0 

4.2 

2.7 

4-1 

4-3 

5. South . . . . 

12.2 

9.7 

7.6 

5.9 

5.0 

5.6 
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STATEMENT IX 

Dividend as Percentage of Net Worth* 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

I. Reserve Bank of India Study — 







1. Engineering . 

7.4 

7.3 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 

5.9 

2. Coal Mining . , . 

5.4 

5.2 

4.4 

4-2 

3.7 

3.4 

3. Cotton Textiles 

6.3 

6.2 

5.2 

5-4 

5.1 

4.6 

4. Sugar .... 

7.5 

6.4 

5.4 

6.0 

5.5 

5.4 

5. Iron S<. Steel . . 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.2 

4.9 

6. Cement . . . 

6.9 

6.9 

6.5 

6.7 

7.2 

7.3 

7. All Industries 

6.6 

6.4 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


II. Study of the Association of 


U( VI Lk. A lJOUktUHUII. ky 

Indian Trade & Industry — 
Engineering Industry 

1. All India . 

7.3 

6.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

2. East .... 

7.6 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

3. West ■ . . . 

6.3 

5.5 

4.1 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

4. North .... 


4.1 

3.5 

2.2 

3.4 

3.4 

5. South .... 

8.8 

7.1 

5.6 

4.5 

3.8 

4.2 


•Comprises paid up capital and reserves and surpluses. 


STATEMENT X 

Average Propensity to Retain Profits 
Retained Profits as Percentage of Profits after Tax 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

INDUSTRY 

- 






.B.I. Study 







1. Engineering . 

40.8 

37.3 

41.6 

47.5 

52.1 

53.4 

2. Coal Mining . 

30.8 

13.7 

46.5 

55.3 

23.2 

33.8 

3* Cotton Textile 

54.2 

53.5 

13.1 

24.2 

30.0 

28.6 

4. Sugar 

33.4 

12.3 

61.8 

24-1 

34-5 

43.7 

5. Iron &. Steel 

45.5 

43.9 

57.6 

62.2 

51.4 

44-9 

6. Cement 

12.1 

13.8 

31.1 

27.7 

16.8 

36.2 

7. All Industries 

39.9 

36.4 

33.8 

38.7 

38.5 

35.9 






STATEMENT XI 

Profits before Tax and their disposal Engineering Industries 
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STATEMENT XII 

Profitability Ratios Selected Industries 1964-65 and 1965-66 



Engineering 


All 

Industries 



Small 

(Less than 5 
lakhs as 
paidup ca¬ 
pital) 

Medium 
fit Lsrge 

Small 

Medium 
&. Large 


1964- 1965- 
65 66 

1964- 

65 

1965- 

66 

1964- 

65 

1965- 

66 

1964- 

OS 

1965- 

66 

1. Number of companies 

. , 

85 

, , 

187 

. , 

853 

, . 

1333 

2. Gross profits as percentage 
of sales. 

7-2 

8-1 

11-8 

11 -7 

5-9 

5-5 

9-9 

9-4 

3. Gross profits as percentage 
of total capital employed. 

7-7 

8 '3 

12-5 

11-8 

8-4 

8-3 

10-4 

9-9 

4. Profits after tax as percentage 
of net worth. 

5-0 

5-2 

131 

12-3 

6-7 

5-8 

9-3 

8-7 

5. Dividends as percentage of 
net worth. 

3-8 

3 0 

6-3 

5-9 

4-2 

3-8 

5-7 

5-6 

6. Ordinary dividend as per¬ 
centage of ordinary paid-up 
capital. 

6-1 

4-9 

10-9 

10-8 

6-6 

61 

11-3 

11 -3 

7. Total dividends as percen¬ 
tage of total paid-up capital. 

5-9 

4'7 

10 -5 

10-3 

6-5 

60 

10-7 

10-6 


Source .—Reserve Bank of India Bulletin—March, 1968. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WAGE FIXATION 

(i) General Principles ef Wage Fixation and Different Diet Schedules 

Considered: 

7.1. According to its terms of reference, the Board has to work 
out a wage structure based on the principles of Fair Wages as set 
forth in the Report of the Committee on Fair Wages and in doing it, 
to take into account, inter alia the following considerations also: 

(i) The needs of the industries in a developing economy ; 

(ii) The special features of the engineering industries including 
aspects relating to exports ; 

(iii) the requirements of social justice; 

(iv) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner 
as to provide incentives to workers for advancing their 
skill. 

7.2. The Fair Wages Committee constituted in 1948 laid down 
the broad guidelines for fixation of wages for industrial workers. 
These recommendations have guided the deliberations of the various 
wage fixing authorities ever since. The concepts of ‘minimum wage’, 
‘fair wage’ and ‘living wage’ as enunciated by the Fair Wages Com¬ 
mittee are by now welknown. Extracts from the report containing 
the principal recommendations of the Committee were reproduced 
at page 321 of the Board’s questionnaire vide appendix II. 

7.3. It may be relevant to point out here that the constitution 
of India also contains a directive principle (Article 43) “The State 
shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legislation or economic 
organization, or in any other way, to all workers, agricultural, indus¬ 
trial or otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions of work, ensuring 
a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social 
and cultural opportunities and in particular, the State shall endeavour 
to promote cottage industries on an individual or co-operative basis in 
rural areas”. 

7.4. A milestone in the evolution of principles of wage fixation 
was a Resolution passed at the 15th session of the Indian Labour 
Conference held at New Delhi on 11th and 12th July 1957. It was 
agreed (both by employers and labour) that the minimum wage 
was ‘need based’ and should ensure the minimum human needs of 
the industrial worker, irrespective of any other considerations. For 
calculation of the minimum wage, the following norms were accepted 
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and it was recommended that they should guide all wage fixing 
authorities including minimum Wages Committees, Wage Boards, 
Adjudicators etc.: 

(i) In calculating the minimum wage, the standard working 
class family should be taken to consist of 3 consumption 
units for one earner ; the earnings of women, children and 
adolescents should be disregarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be calculated on the 
basis of a net intake of 2,700 calories as recommended by 
Dr. Aykroyd for an average Indian adult of moderate 
activity. 

(iii) Clothing requirements should be estimated at a per capita 
consumption of 18 yards per annum which would give for 
the average worker’s family of four a total of 72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing the norm should be a minimum rent 
charged by the Government in any area for houses pro¬ 
vided under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme for 
low income groups. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items of expenditure 
should constitute 20% of the total minimum wage. 

7.5. The Resolution while laying down these further guidelines 
for fixing the minimum wage for industrial workers throughout the 
country, recognized that there may be instances where practical diffi¬ 
culties might be experienced in implementing them. It was, there¬ 
fore, laid down that wherever the minimum wage fixed went below 
the level contemplated, by the above norms, it would be incumbent 
on the authorities concerned to justify the circumstances which pre¬ 
vented them from adhereing to these norms. 

7.6. Reference has been made in item (ii) above to Dr. Aykroyd’s 
recommendations about caloric requirements in diets. It will, there¬ 
fore, be necessary to discuss briefly the diet schedules recommended 
in this context. It should be remembered eventually that it is by 
attributing money value to a diet schedule, as also to the require¬ 
ments of clothing, housing, and other miscellaneous items of the 
worker’s family budget that a minimum wage can be worked out. 

7.7. Dr. Aykroyd has prescribed dietary standards at two levels— 
optimum level and adequate level. For the purpose of minimum wage 
determination, the worker’s family needs to be provided with food 
to correspond to the adequate diet which has been recommended by 
Dr. Aykroyd for the Nutrition Advisory Council. Dr. Aykroyd has esti¬ 
mated caloric requirements of a man doing moderate work at 3000 but, 
in view of the somewhat lower metabolism of Indians he has consi¬ 
dered a net intake of 2700 calories to be adequate for an Indian adult 
of moderate activity. The composition of the diet at the adequate 
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level suggested by Dr. Aykroyd which is commonly known as the 
Balanced Diet has been given in Table II at page 16 of Health 
Bulletin No. 23 which is reproduced below : 

TABLE II 

Composition of the Balanced Diet Adequate for the Maintenance of 

Good Health 


Item Quantity Approximate nutritive 

in ozs. value 


1. Cereals 

14 

Protein 

90 Grams 

2. Pulses .... 

3 

Fat ... 

90 Grams 

3. Leafy vegetables 

6 

Carbohydrates . 

450 Grams 

4 . Root vegetables 

3 

Calories 

3,000 Grams 

5. Other vegetables 

3 

Calcium . 

1-4 m.g. 

6. Fruits .... 

3 

Phosphorous 

2 0 m.g. 

7. Milk .... 

10 

Iron 

47 m.g. 

8. Sugar St Jaggery 

2 

Carotene St Vitamine 
(A) (I.U.). 

8,400 

9. Vegetable oil, ghee etc. . 

2 

Thiamine 

2-1 m.g. 

10. Fish St Meat 

3 

Vitamine C 

240 m.g. 

11. Eggs 

1 

Nicotinic Acid . 
Riboflavin 

22 m.g. 

1 -8 m.g. 


7.8. Although the diet schedule given above is a balanced 
one, items like milk, fruits and flesh food are considered to be expen¬ 
sive and beyond the means of many. In these circumstances while 
attempting an improvement in diet, consideration of cost thereof 
was to be kept in view for practical application. Accordingly, it was 
felt that the nutritive value of the diet could be enhanced without 
adding a heavy burden of cost, by introduction of a second cereal 
e.g. millets, ihcrease in pulses and vegetables, proportionately small 
increase in milk, introduction of cheap flesh foods two to three times 
a week, if no religious objections exist. Thus the composition of an 
improved diet was given as under: 

TABLE III 


Health Bulletin 23 (5th Edition ) Composition of an Improved Diet 


Item 

Ozs. 

Approximate nutritive value 

Rice .... 

9 

Protein 

73 grams 

Millet, Cumbu 

5 

Fat 

73 grams 

Pulse .... 

3 

Carbohydrates . 

445 grams 

Non-leafy vegetables 

6 

Calories . 

2,729 

Green ,, ,, . . 

8 

Calcium . 

1 -5 grams 

Milk . . . . 

4 

Phosphorous 

1 -4 grams 

Fat St Oil 

2 

Iron 

60 mg. 

Sugar St Jaggery 

2 

Vitamin (A) (I.U.) . 

„ B(milligrams) 
C(milligrams) 

5,000 

1-5 

100 
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7.9. The improved diet mentioned above was further slightly- 
modified as indicated in table below. It was felt that with the increas¬ 
ing population in the country, production of certain foods (especially 
foods which supply the vitamins, proteins, minerals) has not kept 
pace with the needs, and hence it may be necessary to plan only 
such improvements as may be attainable in the immediate future. 
At page 35 of the “Nutritive Value of Indian Foods and the Planning 
of Satisfactory Diets, 6th Revised Edition” it has been observed that 
the broad lines on which improved diets for groups of persons can 
be formulated are: 

(a) Introduction of a second cereal or mixed cereal diet; the 
substitution of even a part of the staple cereal (viz. rice 
or wheat) by millets like ragi or bajra serves to provide 
a diet with increased nutritive value at practically no extra 
cost or even cheaper. 

(b) Increased intake of pulses wherever feasible. 

(c) Increased use of green leafy vegetables in the diet; and 

(d) Introduction of cheap flesh food two to three times a week, 
if possible. 

TABLE IV 

Special Report Series No. 42 


Composition of an Improved Diet and its Approximate Nutritive Value 


Item 

C o:s. 

Grams 

Nutritive value 

Quantity 

Cereals . 

7 

200 

Protein 

70 grams 

Millets . 

7 

200 

Fat . 

50 grams 

Pulses 

3 

85 

Carbo-hydrates . 

440 grams 

Leafy Vegetables 

4 

116 

Calories . 

2,500 

Other Vegetables 

3 

85 

Calcium 

0 • 8 grams 

Fruits 

2 

57 

Phosphorous 

1 -4 grams 

Milk 

6 

170 

Iron . 

40 M.G. 

Sugar &. Jaggery 

2 

57 

Vitamin A 

7,300 I.U. 

Vegetables oils 

1 

28 

Vitamin B1 

1-8 M.G. 

Meat, Fish &. eggs . 

1 

28 

Vitamin C 

200 M.G. 


7.10. The nutritional requirements of the workers as suggested 
by the 15th Indian Labour Conference j('2700 net calories) were ques¬ 
tioned in certain quarters and the adequacy or otherwise of the same 
had become a matter of controversy. At a subsequent meeting of 
the Standing Labour Committee, it was agreed that the question of 
nutritional requirements of the worker and his family and the com¬ 
position of the diet which is to provide the requisite nutrition, needed 
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further examination at a technical level. A recommendation to this 
effect was also made in the Third Five Year Plan, in the following 
terms at page 256 : 

“On the basis of agreements between the parties, the Indian 
Labour Conference had indicated the content of the need 
based minimum wage for guidance in the settlement of 
wage disputes. This has been reviewed and it has been 
agreed that the nutritional requirements of a working 
class family may be re-examined in the light of the most 
authoritative and scientific data on the subject.” 

7.11. The matter was accordingly referred to the National 
Nutritional Advisory Committee which set up a Sub-Committee in 
May 1962 to deal with the subject. The Sub-Committee’s report was 
submitted to the National Nutritional Advisory Committee towards 
the middle of 1964. The report was examined by the Nutritional 
Committee of the Indian Council of Medical Research and that Com¬ 
mittee endorsed the recommendations made by the Sub-Committee 
of the National Nutritional Advisory Committee. 

7.12. The Sub-Committee after examining all available scientific 
data relevant to the subject concluded that the average daily caloric 
requirements of an industrial worker in India comes to about 2816 or 
say 2800. While dealing with the daily caloric requirements of an 
average family of an industrial worker (consisting of 3 adult consump¬ 
tion units, i.e. worker, his wife and two children) the Sub-Committee 
concluded that the requirements per family per day will work out 


as follows :— 

Worker.• . 2,816 

Wife.2,150 

Children : 

(i) Age Group 0 to 5 years ...... 1,230 

(ii) Age Group 6 to 14 years ...... 2,010 


Total . 8,206 or 

about 2750 calories per day per adult consumption unit. The Sub- 
Committee further observed as under: 

“It is possible that the accumulation of further scientific infor¬ 
mation, particularly on energy cost of different occupations 
and the relationship between efficiency and energy require¬ 
ments may call for a revision of our recommendations. 
To this extent our recommendations 'can be taken to be 
tentative.” 

7.13. The caloric requirements as suggested above are net calories 
i.e. the number of calories available from the food actually assimi¬ 
lated. On the basis of these caloric requirements, the Sub-Committee 
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also recommended certain diet schedules for industrial workers’ 
families in different regions of the country as given below :— 

7.14. Recommended diet schedules (in ozs.) for working class 
(industrial) families in different regions. 


SI. 

No. 

Commodities 


East 

India 

South 

India 

West 

India 

Central 

India 

North 

India 

North¬ 

west 

India 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Rice 


11-00 

14-00 

6-00 

2-00 

3-50 

1-50 

2 

Wheat . 


6-00 

1-00 

5-50 

12-00 

12-50 

13-75 

3 

Other millets . 


0-50 

1-50* 

4-00 

2-00 

1-50 

2-00 


♦Total Cereals 

• 

17-50 

16-50 

15-50 

16-00 

17-50 

17-25 

4 

Arhar 


1-00 

I -00 

1-50 

0-75 

1-50 


5 

Gram 

. 

0-25 

0-75 

0-25 

1-00 

1-25 

1-50 

6 

Moong . 

, 

0-50 

0-50 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

0-50 

7 

Masur 

. 

0-75 


0-50 

0-25 

0-25 


8 

Urd 


U-25 

0-75 

0-25 

0-25 

0-50 

0-50 

9 

Others . 

• 

0-25 

0-50 

0-50 

1 00 

0-75 

0-50 


II. Total Pulses 

• 

3-00 

3-50 

3-25 

3-50 

4-00 

3~00 


III. Total Oils &. fats 

1-00 

1-50 

2-00 

1-50 

1-00 

100 

10 

Fish 


1-00 

1-00 

0-75 

0-25 

0-50 

0-25 

11 

Mutton . 

. 

0-75 

1-00 

1-25 

1 25 

0-50 

0-75 

12 

Eggs 

• 

0-25 

0-50 

0-50 

•• 

0-50 

0-50 


IV. Total animal food 

2-00 

2-50 

2-50 

1-50 

1 -50 

1-50 

13 

Milk & Milk Products 


3-00 

3-50 

2-50 

4-50 

4-00 

6-50 

14 

Root vegetables 


3-00 

3-00 

2-50 

3-50 

2-50 

3-00 

15 

Other vegetables 

. 

3-50 

3-00 

2-50 

2-00 

2-50 

2-50 

16 

Leafy vegetables 

• 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 


Total Vegetables 

• 

9-00 

8-50 

7-50 

8-00 

7-50 

8-00 

17 

Sugar ... 

• 

1-25 

0-50 

1-25 

1-00 

J -50 

1-50 

18 

Gur « » ♦ 

• 

0-50 

1-00 

0-25 

1-00 

0-25 

0-75 


VI. Sugar & Gur Total 

1-75 

1-50 

1-50 

2-00 

1-75 

2-25 


Calories . . . 

• 

2,843 

2,850 

2,825 

2,833 

2,835 

2,834 

**2 

Protein ... 

• 

81-2 

78-5 

84-7 

90-1 

93-9 

92-1 

**3 

Fat . . . 

• 

45-3 

60-2 

76-2 

64.2 

49-9 

55-7 


♦Ragi is included in this diet. 
**Nutritive value of the diets. 
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(ii) Views of workers, employers and their organizations: 

7.15. In response to the questionnaire issued by the Board, the 
three All India Federations of workers submitted their replies. The 
National Federation of Metal and Engineering Workers (A.I.T.U.C.), 
has dealt with this question in paras 3.17 to 3.23 of their reply. The 
Indian National Engineering Workers’ Federation (I.N.T.U.C.) has 
dealt with this question in Table ‘A’ annexed to their reply to the 
questionnaire, while the Indian Metal and Engineering Workers’ 
Federation (H.M.S.) has referred to it in Para. 18 of their reply 
to the questionnaire. The A.I.T.U.C. and H.M.S. have worked out 
the need-based minimum wage at Rs. 275.87 on the basis of the 
balanced diet and on the average of All India Consumer Price Index 
for the second half of 1964 (which was then 162). They stated that 
to this must be added amounts sufficient to cover deductions of Provi¬ 
dent Fund, E.S.I., etc. The A.I.T.U.C. has urged that the total 
minimum wage would be well over Rs. 300 per month, while the 
H.M.S. has said that it would be Rs. 290 p.m. The A.I.T.U.C. has 
further contended that if the diet was taken according to the 
Nutritional Advisory Sub-Committee’s recommendations, the need 
based wage would work out to Rs. 211/- per month. According to 
the I.N.T.U.C. the need based wage would work out to Rs. 278/- 
per month. 

7.16. The Employers have been mainly represented by the Indian 
Engineering Association and the Engineering Association of India. 
They have contended inter alia that a worker’s family should be 
taken to consist of 2.25 units. They have then contended that it 
would be extremely difficult to apply the need based minimum wage 
formula adopted at the 15th Indian Labour Conference to this 
industry, as it was impracticable in the context of the present state 
of the national economy. They have also urged that the existing wage 
structure in the industry, which had been evolved through settle¬ 
ments, adjudication, arbitration, etc. by and large, represents fair 
wages. 

7.17. The Engineering Association of India has gone further and 
stated that the minimum fair wage would be less than the prevailing 
wage, but they admitted that they were not able to give details 
thereof. According to them, looking to (i) productivity of labour, 
(ii) prevailing rates of wages in the locality, (iii) level of national 
income and (iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the 
country, the present wage structure is proper and does not require 
revision. 

7.18. This Association has also urged that this industry is of 
vital importance in the national economy; that any rise in wages 
would push the cost of production not only of this industry, but also 
of other industries; that if there was a rise in wages, the industry 
would not be in a position to maintain its present level of employ¬ 
ment and also that the future export plans of the industry will be 
upset. 
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7.19. The contentions of workers’ organizations as set out in 
paragraph 7.15 above have been considered by us. The calculation of 
a need based minimum wage worked out by the workers organiza¬ 
tions according to the Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference has been based on the balanced diet, which has been rejected 
by all the earlier wage fixing authorities on the ground that the 
present state of economy of the country cannot afford this diet, parti¬ 
cularly when the availability of items of food constituting the diet 
is taken into consideration. The AITUC has further made calculations 
on the basis of the diet recommended by the Sub-Committee of the 
National Nutritional Advisory Committee. This also suffers from 
the same drawbacks mentioned above. 

7.20. Furthermore, the Resolution of 15th Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference relating to the need based minimum wage may not be of 
immediate practical application to all types of units of the industry 
in all the areas of its location. The capacity of the industry to pay 
the need based wage is intimately linked with this and it is only the 
bigger units or higher groups of the industry which can conform 
to this standard of paying capacity. 

7.21. By and large, we are of the view that the Resolution of 
the 15th Indian Labour Conference could be treated as an aim and 
a target to be achieved in course of time. Looking to the present 
state of the economy of the country and also looking to the fact that 
the different items of food constituting the diet are not easily avail¬ 
able, and further looking to the paying capacity of the industry, we 
are unable to recommend the need based wage to all workers in this 
industry immediately. 

7.22. We have very carefully considered the different contentions 
raised before us on behalf of the employers in this respect also and 
do not agree with most of them. For instance, the employers have 
contended that a worker’s family should be taken to consist of 2.25 
consumption units. The Committee on Fair Wages has, after con¬ 
sidering the matter in detail, come to the conclusion that ‘if the stan¬ 
dard family was reckoned as one requiring three consumption units 
and providing one earner, the decision would be in accord with the 
results of the family budget enquiries’, (Para. 31 of the Fair Wages 
Committee Report). 

7.23. The employers have not produced any evidence to show 
that the average family of an industrial worker in this industry 
consists of less than three consumption units. They referred to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in the case of Reserve Bank em¬ 
ployees, but that case related to the white-collared employees. This 
judgment would, therefore, not apply in the case of the industry under 
review, where most of the employees are industrial workers. In any 
case, the employers have not produced any evidence to show that 
the average workman’s family in this industry consists of 2.25 con¬ 
sumption units only. 
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7.24. In this connection, we may refer to Appendix III of the 
Report of the Sub-Committee of the National Nutritional Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition Requirements of Working Class Families. 
This Appendix has given the average family size, number of earners 
per family, etc. on the basis of an enquiry made in 1958-59. If we 
compare these figures with the figures given in Appendix to the Fair 
Wage Committee’s Report, it would appear that the number of per¬ 
sons in the family and number of adult consumption units per family 
have by and large increased at all places. The number of earners per 
family at all places has gone down. In other words, if the result 
of the 1958-59 enquiry was accepted, it would lead to the conclusion 
that the number of consumption units per worker would be even 
more than three. 

7.25. Coming to the food requirements of a family, the represen¬ 
tative of the Engineering Association of India who appeared before 
the Board at public hearings, stated before the Board in October 
1967 that the need-based minimum wage would work out to Rs. 74.97 
per month and that from this amount, an amount of Rs. 30/- should 
be deducted by way of income from subsidiary sources. He, there¬ 
fore, urged that the fair wage of a worker should be Rs. 44.97 p.m. 
We are not able to accept this contention. To say the least, this 
statement is too naive to require much comment. 

7.26. In the first place, the calculations made by the represen¬ 
tative of this Association were according to what he thought was 
or should be the diet pattern. This was not at all scientific. Nor 
are the prices quoted by him reliable. When questioned on this point, 
he was not able to give any definite or reliable sources from which 
he had given these prices. Again in making this calculation, he 
went on the basis of 2-25 consumption units per worker. He further 
took house rent to be Rs. 5 p.m. which is very unrealistic. He took 
the miscellaneous expenditure at 10% of the total as against 20% 
recommended by the 15th Indian Labour Conference. Lastly, he 
wanted a deduction of Rs. 30/- as income derived from subsidiary 
sources without giving any details or evidence in support thereof. 
He was not able to say which type of workers were having any 
subsidiary income, nor was he able to say whether all workers were 
having a subsidiary income of this magnitude. 

7.27. As regards the prevailing rates of wages in the locality, 
the principle of comparing wages is based on the postulate that the 
market for labour is a proper guide for determining the price for 
labour as a factor of production. The comparison of wages ensures 
that a worker is being paid more or less what he could command 
elsewhere. The principle of comparison can be expected to yield 
best results only where the bargaining power of labour is uniformally 
strong. The Committee on Fair Wages observed that, in India, where 
labour until recently has been weakly organized, the application of 
this principle may “only mean the comparing of one unsatisfactory 
rate of wages with another equally unsatisfactory rate”. If the wages 
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are unsatisfactory on account of the weak bargaining power of 
labour, then giving weight to the comparative principle for revising 
wages would be self-defeating in as much as there would be a built 
in tendency to revert back to the unsatisfactory wage rate. The Second 
Pay Commission too considered that comparison can only be made 
between rates of remuneration and conditions of employment in 
establishments known to be giving fair wages, employing sound 
management practices and generally having good record of indus¬ 
trial relations. The Committee on Fair Wages stressed that in apply¬ 
ing the principle due allowance must be given by the wage fixing 
machinery to “any depression of wages caused by unequal bargain¬ 
ing”. Bargaining power of labour in underdeveloped industrial areas 
is known to be poor. Therefore, comparison with prevailing wages 
in these areas and impact thereof on fixing wages in such areas would 
in fact be arguing in circularity and will not lead to sound conclu¬ 
sions. 

7.28. As regards the level of national income, the Committee on 
Fair Wages while dealing with this in the context of fixation of 
fair wages has observed that “it is generally recognized that the 
present level of our national income does not permit payment of 
‘living wage’ on standards prevalent in more advanced countries. But 
this should not preclude the fixation of fair wages on different and 
lower standards. “At any level of national income there should be 
a certain level of minimum wages which the society can afford; what 
it cannot afford are minimum wages fixed at a level which would 
reduce employment itself and thereby diminish the national income.” 

7.29. Both the employers’ associations have considered the level 
of national income relevant for the purpose of wage fixation. The 
Indian Engineering Association has expressed the opinion that the 
national income figure is relevant for the purpose of seeing if the 
total income of the worker is violently out of proportion to the per 
capita national income, for any inflationary pressures should be 
avoided in the overall national interest. We are inclined to agree 
with the Association that the total income of the worker should not 
be violently out of proportion to the per capita national income. We 
have, however, kept in mind the level of national income, which 
was Rs. 481.5 per capita in 1966-67. At this rate, the annual income 
of a family of four persons '(husband, wife and two children) would 
work out to Rs. 1926/- i.e., Rs. 160.50 per month. We understand that 
the national income has increased by 9% during 1957-68. 

7.30. While agreeing with the employers’ contention that the 
engineering industry is of vital importance to the nation’s economy, 
we are unable to agree that the rise in wages would push the cost 
of production so high that it might affect exports and employment 
potential of the industry. It may be emphasised here that labour 
wages constituted only 13.7% to 16.2% of total income in 1965 (ac¬ 
cording to the study of Association of Indian Trade and Industry). 
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7.31. We are aware that wages should be fixed on industry-cum- 
region basis and that in considering its capacity to pay, a fair cross 
section in each region should be taken into account. We have already 
pointed out in Chapter VI above that sufficient financial data of a 
fair cross section was not produced before us, not only about the 
industry as a whole but even about the units in different regions or 
areas. Even the materials made available by members of the Board 
representing employers referred to in paragraphs 6.10 to 6.21 above 
did not carry us far, in regard to paying capacity both of the industry 
as a whole as also its small and medium sized units in different areas 
and regions. In these circumstances, it was not possible for us to 
consider in detail separately such capacity of different types and 
sizes of units region-wise and area-wise also. We have however 
taken into account the views and arguments of members represent¬ 
ing employers and labour, the existing wages at different places, the 
capacity of units on the basis of its size etc. and recommended that 
wages should not be uniform at all places or for all kinds of units, 
but have divided the industry for purposes of wage fixation into 
five areas and each area into four groups as mentioned later. 

7.32. To sum up, we do not agree with the views advanced by 
employers that the present wages are adequate and that they 
represent more or less a fair wage. We are aware of the recession 
in the industry, but we feel that this is a temporary phase. The 
industry is now picking up and would return to normalcy in good 
time. Hence it is, that we are recommending a phased programme 
of increase in wages. On the other hand, we consider the revision 
of wages for all tiers of the industry at a uniform rate urged by the 
representatives of workers to be unrealistic at present. We do not 
agree with that either. There is a case for an upward revision of 
wages of workers in the industry as a whole, but that in a phased 
manner and at discriminate levels. 

(in) Prevalent wages in some other industries: 

7.33. Although the employers’ organizations have taken a stand 
that the wages presently paid to the workers in the engineering 
industries were adequate and more or less represented fair wages and 
therefore, there was no case for increasing the wages, we have not 
been convinced by this argument, particularly when we find that 
wages at present are very low in a number of centres in this industry. 
We are also aware of the steep rise in the cost of living in the country 
which has eroded their real standard of living. We have also taken 
due account of wages fixed for workers in other industries. 

7.34. The Wage Boards for Iron & Steel Industry, Coal Mining 
Industry and Cement Industry (Second Wage Board) who have 
made their recommendations on the wage structure in these industries 
on 16th April 1965,11th February 1967 and 27th July 1967 respectively 
have fixed wages at a much higher level than those prevailing in 
many centres in the engineering industries. 

7.35. The total minimum emoluments of an unskilled worker, as 
recommended by these Wage Boards, as on 1-3-1968, in the case 
of Iron & Steel Industry (on C.P. Index of 216, with 1949 base—100) 
7—3 L&.E/68 
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and as on 1-4-1968 in the case of Coal Mining Industry (on a C P 

21 , 6 ) and as in the case of Cement Industry (on a C.P. Index 
of 216) work out as under : 


Iron & Steel Industry 


n i 4 Men 

-Production and Maintenance 


Women 


Basic D.A. 

Total 

Basic D.A. 

Total 

(Rs.) (Rs.) 


(Rs.) (Rs.) 


TISCO&.IISCO ... 6! H2 

173 

51 112 

163 

H.S.L. 80 93 

173 

70 93 

163 

Mysore Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. . 65 98 

163 

55 98 

153 

Coal Mining Industry 

Basic ....... 


130 


D.A.- 


39-00 


Attendance Bonus .... 


13-00 


Total 

182-22 


Cement Industry 




Basic ....... 


61-10 


D.A. 

. 

99-42 


H.R.A. 

• 

13-00 


Total 

173-52 



7.36. In the textile industry too, which has its concentration in 
areas where the engineering industry is also heavily concentrated 
as in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, the wages payable on 1-1-1968’ 
on the basis recommended by the First Textile Wage Board, were : ’ 


Bombay , 

# 

. Basic 

40-00 D.A. 

178-85 Total 

218-85 

West Bengal 

► 

• M 

36-17 

88-93 

125-10 

Madras 

• 

* tt 

40-00 

141-72 

181-72 

Kanpur 


• »> 

38-00 

139-82 

177-82 


It may be noted that a Second Textile Wage Board is now in session 
and is considering the question of further revision of these wages. 


7.37. After taking into consideration the various aspects of the 
question of fixation of wages, we have come to the broad conclusion 
that the wage structure in engineering industries needs an upward 
revision and that the industry can afford such a revision although 
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not to the extent claimed by the workers’ organizations. We have 
therefore, now to consider the extent of wage rise we should recom¬ 
mend and how it should be applied to the industry. 

7.38. We invited suggestions in this regard from the members 
representing the workers and employers on the Board and their views 
have been summarised later at paras 7.63 to 7.65. 

7.39. We must here point out some of the difficulties encountered 
by us in arriving at a wage structure for the industry. The engineer¬ 
ing industry is a heteregeneous one spread over the whole country, 
the wage structure differing from place to place and from product 
to product. For instance within our purview are firms which manu¬ 
facture tractor and automobiles as also firms which manufacture 
railway wagons and tools. Even small firms which manufacture spare 
parts or screws or needles come under the group of Engineering 
Industries. We feel that it would have been better, if instead of one 
Wage Board, the Government had appointed more Boards. We have 
already mentioned in an earlier chapter that the workers of Hindustan 
Shipyard and Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. had made requests for 
separate wage structures to be worked out for them on an individual 
unit basis. But we have not been able to do so for obvious reasons. 
Evolving a wage structure for the entire industry is, therefore, a 
complicated task and how we have tried to solve this problem is set 
out below. 

7.40. Another difficulty that confronted us in the midst of our 
labour was the onset of a recession that gripped the industry for 
some time. While we find that the industry is now picking up 
and would before long come into its own, we felt that we had to 
devise a procedure which would enable the industry to absorb the 
increase in wages we may recommend as it goes along, and without 
any sudden jumps. 

7.41. We found that the wages in certain areas are very low, 
and we felt that with the sloping technique we recommend, the 
increase in some units especially in area V, may be jerky. But to such 
low levels are the wages in those areas, that we cannot in all con¬ 
science let this state of affairs to continue. But, by and large, we 
have discountenanced a sudden jump in the wages. This in our opi¬ 
nion is good neither for the industry, nor for the workers. For the 
industry, it might create financial embarassments and for the workers 
a windfall income in cash often pushes up prices of commodities 
abnormally, neutralising the effect of wage increases. 

7.42. Our general approach, therefore, has been to give a fair 
deal to the workers without creating serious disturbances in the 
industry’s capacity to pay. We have been told that any rise in the 
wage level would result in several units of the industry closing 
down. We are not satisfied with this contention. If we look to the 
history of wage settlements in this country, we find that seldom 
has an industry, facing revision of wages either before a Wage Board 
or before any other wage fixing machinery, willingly given a rise; 
on the contrary, almost every time it has been said that any rise 
would kill the industry. Yet these industries are surviving and 
prospering too. In this industry, even when a small interim relief 
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was recommended, this contention was advanced by the employers;, 
and at that stage there was no recession either. We have examined 
the question of the paying capacity of the industry very carefully 
and we are satisfied, as pointed out earlier, that the industry will be 
able to bear the extra burden that will be imposed on it by our 
recommendations. 

7.43. At this stage, we may also mention that we are unable to 
appreciate the contention of the employers of the Eastern Region that 
they cannot afford to pay a higher wage. Their counterparts in the 
Western and Southern Regions are paying higher wages and are still 
able to make profits, in spite of the fact that they are not so close 
to the sources of some items of basic raw-materials like coal, iron 
and steel etc. as the Eastern Region is. If their argument is true, it 
would mean that there is something else in the working of the 
industry in the Eastern Region, which requires close looking into. It 
is not for us to go deep into this matter, but it is well worth remem¬ 
bering that in modern industrial growth, according to the well known 
authority Prof. Simon Kuznets, the share of per capita rise in 
manhours and capital is only one-fifth of the rise in per capita pro¬ 
duct; the rest is due to new knowledge, changes in the quality of 
imports, and scale economics (Modem Economic Growth: Rate, Struc¬ 
ture and Speed; by Simon Kuznets, New Haven, London: Yale 
University Press, 1966). We, therefore, recommend that the Engineer¬ 
ing industry in this part of the country may profitably conduct studies 
in operational research and techniques of modern management singly 
and in a concerted manner. It may also pay them to make a compa¬ 
rative study of the working of their counterparts in the western and 
southern regions. 

7.44. This brings us to the details of the procedure to be adopted' 
for wage fixation. We have first to consider whether the wage 
increase to be recommended should apply uniformly to all regions, 
ignoring the present inter-regional variations and disparties. We have 
then to consider whether the wage rise should apply uniformly to 
similar categories and skills of workers in all sizes of units i.e. small,, 
medium and large units. These issues have a vital bearing on the 
mechanism of wage determination and on implimentation in practice. 

(iv) Formation of five areas for wage fixation: 

7.45. To have a uniform wage structure and to apply it uniformly 
to all sectors of this wide spread industry would be not only unrealis¬ 
tic but would create many practical difficulties. It would create 
sudden jumps in wage payments, which we are anxious to avoid. 
Nor would it satisfy the canon of capacity to pay. At the same time 
we cannot fix the wage structure for each unit separately. It has 
to be for the industry as a whole. Yet that can be divided into broad 
and manageable regional and size groups. The idea of forming dif¬ 
ferent areas or zones of centres of location of the industry and classi¬ 
fication of units into different size groups was therefore mooted, and 
the views and suggestions of the members representing the employers 
and workers were invited and considered. 

7.46. Considering the existing wide disparity from region to 
region, the differing capacity to pay as between small, medium and 
big size units, and the varying cost of living at different centres in the 
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country, the members on both sides agreed to divide the country for 
purpose of wage fixation into meaningful zones or areas. They sug¬ 
gested that there should be four such zones. The workers’ represen¬ 
tatives, however, desired to have the zones on the basis of a geogra¬ 
phical division like north zone, south zone, east zone and west zone. 
On the other hand, the representatives of industry suggested zones 
on the basis of considerations like the level of industrial develop¬ 
ment of certain areas, similarity of prevailing wages etc. On this 
basis they suggested four regions as under:— 

1. Bombay City & Greater Bombay. 

2. Poona-Chinchwad Industrial area, Madras Industrial area, 
and the Bangalore Industrial area. 

3. Calcutta City and Greater Calcutta, Durgapur and Asansol 
Industrial area, Jamshedpur Industrial area and Ranchi 
Industrial area. 

4. The rest of the country. 

7.47. After considering the problem in its entirety, we agreed 
to divide the industry into five regions or areas as under and in 
doing so, we have also considered the prevailing wage levels at diffe¬ 
rent places and the cost of living at important centres in these places. 

1. Bombay City and Greater Bombay including Thana, 
Ambarnath & Kalyan Industrial areas. 

2. Calcutta, Greater Calcutta, Howrah industrial area, 
Jamshedpur Industrial area, Durgapur, Asansol and Ranchi 
industrial areas. 

3. Madras industrial area, Bangalore industrial area, Hyder¬ 
abad industrial area, Poona-Chinchwad Industrial area, 
Delhi industrial area and Ahmedabad. 

4. Coimbatore, Nagpur, Bhopal, Kanpur, Baroda and Farid- 
abad industrial areas. 

5. The rest of the country. 

(v) Classification, of units into four Groups: 

7.48. As regards the classification of the units of the industry into 
a few homogeneous size groups which is intimately connected with 
the capacity to pay, the members representing employers suggested 
four such groups. The members representing the workers were 
opposed to such grouping, though one of the views- advanced from 
among them was that there may be at best two groups viz. a major 
group employing 250 and above workers and a minor group 50 to 249 
employing workers, subject to the condition that the need based 
wage fixed should be paid by the major group immediately, leaving 
the minor group to reach this target within a phased time span, 

7.49. We weighed both these views carefully, and although we 
appreciate in principle the view that there should be no differentia¬ 
tion in the minimum wages for workers in the same industry, and 
between those doing the same work in different units of the same 
industry, practical considerations dictated a different approach. We 
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could not get away from the evident fact that the financial position 
and resources of bigger and small units are disparate and that to fix 
a uniform wage for all types of units, small, medium and large would 
only widen disparities. The step is also frought with the danger that 
many units in the smaller size groups may have to close down even¬ 
tually, loading to unemployment of workers. We, therefore, came to 
the conclusion that the units of industry should be classified into four 
broad groups based on size. 

7.50. Different criteria on which the units should be classified 
into groups were put forward and discussed at length. The criteria 
suggested were the capital invested, resources of the units, output and 
sales, number of workers employed etc. We considered all of them. 
In the absence of detailed and authentic data which would enable us 
to analyse the position in relation to some of these aspects, and the 
complicated nature of the data to be collected, we adopted the crite¬ 
rion of strength of workers employed in the units as the basis of the 
size groups. This, we think, is the most workable approach, although 
we realise that this may not be the most scientific one. We are aware 
that there are highly capital intensive units, where the number of 
workers have no relation to the capacity to pay. But in our present 
level of technology, we find this is not the rule. The strength of 
workers employed in a unit, we felt is in general satisfactory compo¬ 
site index of the resources and capacity of a unit to pay. It has one 
merit to commend itself, namely, it is easily comprehensible to 
workers, and so incapable of generating undue suspicions leading to 
wage disputes. We accept the suggestions made in this regard by 
the members representing industry and recommend the grouping of 
the units as under. We would, however, further recommend that in 
proper and suitable cases, looking to the capital, or outturn, or 
sophisticated nature of the articles manufactured etc. a particular unit 
may be upgraded and placed in the higher group. This may be done 
by mutual agreement between workers and employer, and if agree¬ 
ment is not reached, the question may be raised as an industrial 
dispute. 


Groups of Industry 


Groups 


Comprising of units employing 

A . 


. 50 to 250 Workers. 

B . 

. 

. 251 to 500 workers. 

C . 

. 

. 501 to 1500 workers. 

D . 

• 

. Above 1,501 workers. 


7.51. About the date which should be taken into account for 
reckoning the number of workers for deterimining the group, we 
think that it should not be a future date nor a date in the recent 
past because some employers might have reduced the strength of 
their workers on the basis of the reported discussions in the Wage 
Board, nor should it be a remote date. We hold that the number of 
workers as on 31st December 1967 should be taken as the number of 
workers for grouping as recommended above. 
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7.52. We also recommend that the grouping can and should be- 
altered upwards or downwards if there is a change in the number of 
workers employed by them. We, however, feel that this should be 
done only when the change is more or less of a permanent nature 
and not temporary. But we also hold that when a unit is thus down- 
grouped, the wages of workers working prior to such downgrouping 
should be protected. 

7.53. We would therefore recommend that where a unit employs 
a higher or lower number of workers than mentioned above for the 
different size groups for a period of not less than 240 days in the- 
course of twelve consecutive months, the higher or lower number of. 
workers would be taken into account for grouping thereafter. But. 
in case a unit is changed to a lower group, the pay scales of workers 
then working in that unit will be protected, i.e. they will continue 
to be paid in the scales prevailing in the unit, prior to its down¬ 
grouping. 

7.54. Having determined the areas and groups of the units of 
the industry for the purpose of fixation of wage structure and the 
method of its application in practice we now deal with the question 
of determining the minimum wage for the lowest paid unskilled 
workers in the industry. This has been by far the most important 
issue the Board had to deal with and has proved to be a time con¬ 
suming and an extremely controversial affairs. 

7.55. Keeping the recommendations of the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference on the need based minimum wage in view, the Board 
decided upon the approach of working out a need based minimum 
wage adopting various bases necessitating diverse sets of calculations. 
At the instance of different members several such exercises were 
also made on the basis adopted by other wage boards- in the past. 

7.56. A need based minimum wage for three adult consumption, 
units on the basis of the diet schedules prescribed by the National 
Nutritional Advisox-y Committee, applying the average prices for 
1966 (1960=100) was worked out with the available price data for 
■six centres with the following results: 

Centres 


Estimates for 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Ahmedabad 

Madras 

Bangalore 

Delhi 

(i) Food(l) . 

(ii) Clothing(2) 

(iii) Housing(3) 

136-26 

12-21 

26 -00 

115-68 

7-85 

26-00 

118-62 

11-26 

17-50 

117-18 

11-58 

17-50 

128-97 

9-58 

17-50 

97 -50 
10-51 
17-50 

Total 

174-47 

149-53 

147-38 

146-26 

156-05 

125-51 

Misc.at 25% of the 
total of items(i) 
to (iii) 

43-62 

37-38 

36-84 

36-56 

39-01 

31-38 

Total 

218-09 

186-91 

184-22 

182-82 

195-06 

156-89 


Notes : (1) The estimates of food given above have been calculated on the basis of 
diet schedules prescribed by the National Nutritional Advisory Committee applying 
average prices for 1966 for the respective centres base 1960-100. Calorific value of the food 
varies between 2,825 and 2,843 calories at different centres. 
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(2) The consumption of cloth of 6 yards per month has been distributed among the 
various items of cloth consumed, bv applying the weights indicated in the 1958-59 family 
budget enquiry conducted by the Labour Bureau. The estimates have been worked on 
1960 prices (base period) and then inflated by using 1966 average clothing group index of 
respective centres. In case of Madras, however, due to non-availability of clothing group 
index, the total expenditure on clothing has been worked out by using Bangalore index 
(only to the extent of stepping up). 

(3) As per schedule to Ministry of Works &. Housing letter No. 5/l/9/64(SIHS)/D.I., 
dated 1-5-1965. 


7.57. Calculations were then made on the basis of prices obtained 
from authoritative sources, of cereal and other items of food generally 
used, according to the pattern of consumption in several centres like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Bhavnagar, Bangalore, Delhi, Jamshedpur, 
Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Kanpur, Hyderabad and Bhopal. On the 
basis of the diet schedule recommended by the National Nutritional 
Advisory Committee for industrial workers in different zones of the 
country and on the average price level of 1967 (December 1966 to 
November 1967) 1960=100, the estimates worked out as under :— 


Centre 

Food (1) Clothing(2) 

Housing(3) 

Misc. 

Total 

Calories 

1. Bombay 

147-54 

11-44 

26-00 

46-24 

231-22 

(2825) 

2. Calcutta . 

126-00 

9-01 

26-00 

40-25 

201-26 

(2843) 

3. Jamshedpur , 

158-91 

9-41 

17-50 

46-45 

232-27 

(2843) 

4. Bangalore 

145-28 

8-92 

17-50 

42-92 

214-62 

(2850) 

5. Madras . . 

130-92 

9-57 

17-50 

39-50 

197-49 

(2850) 

6. Ahmedabad 

162-60 

11-06 

17-50 

47-79 

238-95 

(2825) 

7. Bhavnagar 

132-30 

9-94 

17-50 

39-93 

199-67 

(2825) 

8. Delhi . 

127-65 

11-98 

17-50 

39-28 

196-41 

(2825) 


Note : (1) The estimates of food given above have been worked out on the basis of 
average prices for a year (i.e. December 1966 to November 1967) collected from the Labour 
Bureau, 


(2) The consumption of cloth of 6 yards per month has been distributed among the 
various items of cloth consumed by applying the weights indicated in 1958-59 family 
budget enquiry conducted by the Laobur Bureau. The estimates have been worked out 
on the average prices collected from the Bureau. 

(3) As per schedule to Ministry of Works Sc Housing letter No. 5/1/9/64 (SIHS)H.L, 
dated 1-5-1965. 


7.58. The need based minimum wage was then computed in res¬ 
pect of 14 centres for three adult consumption units on the basis 
•of the improved diet recommended in Table No. IV of Health Bulletin 
No. 23 (5th edition) as well as in Table IV of Health Bulletin No. 23 
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(6th edition). In these exercises also average prices of 1967 (Decem¬ 
ber 1966 to November 1967—1960=100) were applied. The results are 
set out below :— 

According to Diet Schedule in Table IV of Health Bulletin No. 23 
(5th edition) given 2729 calories 


Centre 


Food(l) Clothing(2) Housing(3) Misc. Total 


1. Bombay 



13115 

11-44 

26-00 

42-15 

210-74 

2. Calcutta 



120-60 

9-01 

26-00 

38-90 

194-51 

3. Jamshedpur . 



148-18 

9-41 

17-50 

42-77 

213-86 

4. Ahmedabad . 



137-58 

11-06 

17-50 

41-53 

207-67 

5 Delhi . 



129-18 

11-98 

17-50 

39-66 

198-32 

6. Bangalore 



128-70 

8-92 

17-50 

38-78 

193-90 

7. Hyderabad 



115-47 

10-41 

17-50 

35-85 

179-23 

8. Madras 



112-20 

9-57 

17-50 

34-82 

174-09 

9. Bhopal 



123 -45 

9-45 

17-50 

37-60 

188-00 

10. Kanpur 



123-78 

7-31 

17-50 

37-15 

185-74 

11. Amritsar 



126-73 

9-93 

17-50 

38-44 

192-20 

12. Bhavnagar 



122-58 

9-94 

17-50 

37-50 

187-52 

13 Alwaye 



116-10 

9-03 

17-50 

35-66 

178-29 

14. Jaipur 



114-33 

8-06 

17-50 

34-97 

174-86 


According to Diet Schedule Table IV of 5th Edition of Health Bulletin 
6th Edition (now re-named as Special Report Series No. 42) giving 
2500 calories. 


Centres 


Food (I) 

Clothing (2) Housing (3) 

Misc. 

Total 

1. Bombay 


126-63 

11-44 

26-00 

41-02 

205 -09 

2. Calcutta 


119-05 

9-01 

26-00 

38-52 

192-58 

3. Jamshepur 


142-14 

9-41 

17-50 

42-26 

211-31 

4. Ahmedabad 


115-50 

11-06 

17-50 

36-01 

180-07 

5. Delhi 


116-31 

11-98 

17-50 

36-45 

182-24 

6. Bangalore . 


124-26 

8-92 

17-50 

37-67 

188-35 

7. Hyderabad 


113-91 

10-41 

17-50 

35-46 

177-28 

8. Madras 


111-51 

9-57 

17-50 

34-64 

173-22 

9. Bhopal 


112-53 

9-45 

17-50 

34-87 

174-35 

10. Kanpur 


116-04 

7-31 

17-50 

35-21 

176-06 

11. Amritsar . 


116-73 

9-93 

17-50 

36-04 

180-20 

12. Bhavnagar . 


110-43 

9-94 

17-50 

34-47 

172-34 

13. Alwaye 


109-61 

9-03 

17-50 

34-03 

170-17 

14. Jaipur 


112-98 

8-06 

17-50 

34-63 

173-17 


Note : (1) The estimates of food given above have been worked out in the basis of 
averagepricesforayear(i.e. December 1966 to November 1967) collected from the Labour 
Bureau. 

(2) The consumption of cloth of 6 yards per month has been distributed among the 
various items of cloth consumed by applying the weights indicated in 1958-59 family 
budget enquiry conducted by the Labour Bureau. The estimates have been worked out on 
the average prices collected from the Bureau. 

(3) As per schedule to Ministry of Works & Housingletter No. 5/l/9/64(SIHS)H., I 
dated 1-5-1965. 
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7.59. The results obtained from the above sets of calculations, 
as will be seen, are different as also calories available namely 2729 
and 2500. The estimates of monthly expenditure for three adult con¬ 
sumption units on the basis of diet schedule in the 6th Edition of 
Health Bulletin No. 23 (now renamed as Special Report Series No. 42) 
are no doubt lower than those based on the diet schedule of the 5th 
edition, (expenditure on clothing and housing being common to both 
the calculations) but the number of calories available from the diet 
prescribed in the 6th edition is only 2500 whereas the requirements 
of calories as laid down in the decision of 15th Session of Indian 
Labour Conference is 2700. The concensus of opinion of the mem¬ 
bers of the Board was that the diet should give not less than 2700i 
calories and so to accept the diet schedule of the 5th edition. 

7.60. The Wage Board for Iron & Steel Industry also adopted 
the same diet schedule. It was felt that the engineering industry 
being akin to the iron and steel industry, the workers in this industry 
should get the same caloric content as the workers in the iron and 
steel industry get. The Wage Board for Coal Mining Industry also 
adopted the same diet schedule in working out the wage structure 
for the workers of the coal mining industry. 

7.61. The estimate of monthly expenditure on different items 
shown above are based on the average prices for the period from. 
December 1966 to November 1967, i.e., when the average of All India 
Working Class Consumer Price Index No. with base 1949-100 was 207 
(1960 series of All India Average Working Class Consumer Price Index 
has not yet been published). The average consumer price index No. 
for the first six months of 1968 had however gone up to 215. On the 
basis of 215 index, the total monthly expenditure works out as in 
column 3 below for different centres: 


According to Diet Schedule Table IV of 5th Edition of Health Bulletin 

No. 23 


Centres 




The estimated ex¬ 
penditure at 207 
Consumer Price 
Index No. (Dec. 

’66 to Nov. 1967) 

The estimated ex¬ 
penditure at 215 
Consumer Price 

Index No. (Jan. 
to June ’68) 

Bombay 




210-74 

219-17 

Calcutta 




194-51 

202-29 

Jamshedpur 




213-86 

222-41 

Ahmedabad 




207-67 

215-88 

Delhi 




198-32 

206-25 

Bangalore 




193-90 

201-66 

Hyderabad 




179-23 

186-40 

Madras . 




174-09 

181-05 

Bhopal 




188-00 

195-52 

Kanpur . 




185-74 

192-17 

Amritsar 




192-20 

199-89 

Bhavnagar 




187-52 

195-02 

Awaye 




178-29 

185-42 

Jaipur 




174-86 

181-85 
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7.62. Our calculations find support from an article of Dr. A. 
Fonseca (of the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi) which appeared 
under the caption “A Computerized Estimate of Need Based Wage’ 
in The Statesman of 23rd October 1968. The estimates of need based 
wage worked out by him were: 

Bombay — Rs. 234 - 85 
Calcutta — Rs. 240 48 
Delhi — Rs. 191-31 
Jamshedpur — Rs. 274'35 
Ahmedabad — Rs. 224'62 
Madras — Rs. 180-99 

(vi) Proposals of labour members: 

7.63. At this stage we might refer to the proposals about wage 
structure that were received from the members representing workers 
and employers on the Board, as mentioned in para 7.38 above. The 
proposals made by the three labour members were as under: 

Regions 

West : Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh 

East : West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and Assam 

North : Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana and Delhi. 

South : Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Mysore. 

Wages must necessarily be on basis of need based wages plus some¬ 
thing more and calculated on the basis of Cost of Living for 1967 and 
linked to average index for 1967 in each of the States. Minimum 
wages for unskilled category should be: 

East : Rs. 201/- 

North : Rs. 196/- 

West : Rs. 231/- 

South : Rs. 197/- 

75% of the wage should be basic and 25% as D.A. Neutralisation 
should be 100%. 

Workers should be divided into unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, 
highly skilled and specialists. There should be the following number 
of wage scales for different categories: 


Unskilled 

. 

One 

Semi-skilled 

» • 

Two 

Skilled . 

. . 

Two 

Highly skilled . 

• 

One 

Specialists 

. 

One 

Technical staff including Supervisory 

Five 
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Wage scales should be constructed for the workmen on the basis of 
wage differentials of 1 to 3 between unskilled and highly skilled and 
for specialist it should be 1 to 1.5 in relation to highly skilled cate¬ 
gory. Between specialist and other staff it should be 1 to 2 at the 
bottom and further grades should be constructed with differential of 
0.5 per each grade. 

Grades for clerical staff should begin with scale for semi-skilled 
worker and end with wage scale for highly skilled category. 

Existing wages of the workmen should be fitted into- revised wage 
scales by the following method: 

(i) In the first instance, step up existing wage in the revised 
wage scale. 

(ii) Then add the following increments in the revised wage 
scales: 

For service between 1 to 4 years—One increment. 

For service between 4 to 8 years—Two increments. 

For service of 8 years and above—Three increments. 

For the purpose of adjustment in revised wage scales, existing daily 
rates should be converted into monthly rates by multiplying by 30. 

While constructing wage scales, there should be a span of 15 
years and rate of increment should be of 7 per cent, 8 per cent and 
10 per cent of starting rate in respective scale. 

The workmen should be free to claim wages higher than the 
need based wage in such units which have the capacity to bear the 
same. 

(vi-a) Proposals of members representing employers: 

7.64. The proposals made by Shri Sen Gupta, one of the members 
representing employers, were as under: — 


Wage Structure 

Unskilled Rs. 60-1.0-65-EB-l ,25-75-EB-l .5-81 
Semi-skilled A Rs. 61-1.25-70-EB-l .5-79-EB-2-89 


Semi-skilled B Rs- 70-1.5-76-EB-2.90-EB-2.5-100 


Skilled A 
Skilled B 
Skilled C 
Skilled D 
Skilled E 
Skilled F 


Rs. 80-2.90-EB-2.5-105-RB-3-117 
Rs. 90-2.5- 105-EB-3-120-EB-3.5-134 
Rs. 100-3-115-EB-3.5-129-EB-4-145 
Rs. 110-3.5-124-EB-4-144-4.5-162 
Rs. 120-4-144-EB-4.5-162-EB-5-182 
Rs. 130-4.5-148-EB-5-17 8-EB-5.5-200 
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D.A. slabs including fringe benefits / element 


Region 


A 




B 



Employer Group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Basic Pay 









Upto Rs. 60 ... 

70 

85 

95 

105 

55 

70 

80 

90 

Above Rs. 60 upto Rs. 95 

85 

95 

105 

115 

70 

80 

90 

100 

Above Rs. 95 upto Rs. 150 . 

95 

105 

115 

125 

80 

90 

100 

110 

Above Rs. 150 upto Rs. 200 . 

105 

115 

125 

135 

90 

100 

no 

120 

Above Rs. 200 upto Rs. 400 . 

115 

125 

135 

145 

100 

no 

120 

130 

Above Rs. 400 ... 

125 

135 

145 

155 

no 

120 

130 

410 

Region 


C 





D 


Employer Group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Upto Rs. 60 

60 

75 

90 

100 

45 

60 

75 

85 

Above Rs. 60 upto Rs. 95 

75 

90 

100 

no 

60 

75 

85 

95 

Above Rs. 95 upto Rs. 150 

90 

100 

110 

120 

75 

85 

95 

105 

Above Rs. 150 upto Rs. 200 . 

100 

110 

120 

130 

85 

95 

105 

115 

Above Rs. 200 upto Rs. 400 

no 

120 

130 

140 

95 

105 

115 

125 

Above Rs. 400 

120 

130 

140 

150 

105 

115 

125 

135 


Regions : A—Bombay City &. Greater Bombay. 

B_Poona-Chinchwad industrial area, Madras and Bangalore industrial 


area. 

C_Calcutta City &. Greater Calcutta, Durgapur-Asansol industrial areas, 

Jamshedpur and Ranchi industrial areas. 

D—Rest of the country. 

Group : A—51 to 250 workmen 
B—251 to 500 workmen 
C—501 to 1500 workmen 
D—1501 and above workmen 


Clerical Grades 

Category III Rs. 70-1.5-76-RB-2.90-EB-2.5-100 
II Rs. 90-2.5-105-EB-3-120-EB-3.5-134 

I Rs. 100-3-115-EB-3.5-129-EB-4-145 

Assistant : Rs. 120-4-144-EB-4.5-162-EB-5-182 

Senior Assistant or 

Office Superintendent : Rs. 130-4.5-148-EB-5-178-EB-5.5-200 


He wanted that employers be given opportunity of adjusting the cash 
equivalent of all non-statutory fringe benefits. He suggested that 
the industry should have graded series of skilled workers, like Skill A, 
Skill B, Skill C, Skill D and so on in accordance with standards deve¬ 
loped by job evaluation with proper differentials in each grade of 
skill. 
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7.65. The proposals made by the other two members representing 
employers were as under: 

(a) For purposes of wage fixation the country should be divided 
into following four regions: 

(i) Bombay City and Greater Bombay. 

(ii) Poona-Chinchwad industrial area. Madras industrial 
area and Bangalore industrial area. 

(iii) Calcutta City and Greater Calcutta; Durgapur and 
Asansol industrial areas, Jamshedpur industrial area 
and Ranchi industrial area. 

(iv) The rest of the country. 

(b) The industry it is suggested be divided into following four 
groups: 

(i) Group A—51 to 250 workmen. 

(ii) Group B—251 to 500 workmen. 

(iii) Group C—501 to 1500 workmen. 

(iv) Group D—1501 and above workmen. 

(c) The basic wage structure for all the regions and for all the 
groups of employers shall be as fpllows: 

Unskilled 40-1-45 

Semi-skilled 46-1-5-49-2-65 

Skilled ‘A’ 75-2-95 

Skilled ‘B’ 96-2-116 

Highly skilled ‘A’ 117-3-147 

Highly Skilled ‘B’ 148-3-178 

Note: The wage rates are based upon 8 hours’ work per day for 
26 days (208 hours) in a month. 

(d) The scheme of dearness allowance for the region—Bombay 
City and Greater Bombay—shall be as follows: — 


Basic Pay Group 

Employer 
Group A 

Employer 
Group B 

Employer 
Group C 

Employer 
Group D 

Upto’and including Rs. 45 

90 

105 

115 

125 

Above Rs. 45Jupto &. including Rs. 74 

95 

110 

120 

130 

Above Rs. 74 upto &. including Rs. 116 

105 

120 

130 

140 

Above Rs. 116 upto & including Rs. 147 . 

110 

125 

135 

145 

Above Rs. 147 . 

115 

130 

140 

150 
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(1) The scheme of dearness allowance for the region—Poona- 
Chinchwad Industrial Area, Madras Industrial Area and 
Bangalore Industrial Area—shall be as follows: 


Basic Pay Group 


Upto and including Rs. 45 
Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 74 
Above Rs. 74 upto and including Rs. 116 . 
Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 
Above Rs. 147 ..... 


Employer 
Group A 

Employer 
Group B 

Employer 
Group C 

Employer 
Group D 

75 

90 

100 

105 

80 

95 

105 

110 

90 

105 

115 

120 

95 

110 

120 

125 

100 

115 

125 

130 


(2) The scheme of dearness allowance for the region—Calcutta 
City and Greater Calcutta, Durgapur and Asansol Indus¬ 
trial Area, Jamshedpur Industrial Area and Ranchi Indus¬ 
trial Area—shall be as follows: — 


Basic Pay Group 

Employer 
Group A 

Employer 
Group B 

Employer 
Group C 

Employer 
Group D 

Upto and including Rs. 45 

80 

90 

100 

110 

Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 74 • 

85 

100 

110 

120 

Above Rs. 74 upt i and including Rs. 116 . 

95 

110 

120 

130 

Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 

100 

115 

125 

135 

Above Rs. 147 ..... 

105 

120 

130 

140 

(3) The scheme of dearness allowance for the region— 
of the country—shall be as follows : — 

The rest 

Basic Pay Group 

Employer 
Group A 

Employer 
Group B 

Employer Employer 
Group C Group D 

Upto and including Rs. 45 

65 

80 

90 

100 

Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 74 

70 

85 

95 

105 

Above Rs. 74 upto and including Rs. 116 . 

80 

95 

105 

115 

Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 

85 

100 

110 

120 

Above Rs. 147 ..... 

90 

105 

115 

125 


(4) The above rates of dearness allowance relate to the average 
of All India Consumer Price Index for the year 1967, base 
year 1949. Adjustments for rise or fall shall be made 
annually on the basis of the average of the All India Cost 
of Living Index in the preceding calendar year and shall 
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apply with effect from the 1st April of the next following 
year. For every rise or fall of 2 points corresponding 
increase or decrease in the amount of dearness allowance 
shall be Rs. 1.50. 

(5) The emoluments as recommended hereby shall be sub¬ 
ject to the following deductions: 

(a) Average per capita monthly incidence, based upon the 
previous financial year’s actual expenditure, of non- 
statutory fringe benefits in the establishment. 

(b) House rent allowance, wherever house is provided at 
the rate of Rs. 26 per month if the minimum wage paid 
is Rs. 200 per month or above and proportionately less 
for lower levels of wages. 

In establishments employing 251 and above workmen, 
the existing incentive schemes be continued. Where 
there are no incentive schemes, employers and workmen 
should introduce suitable schemes within 12 months from 
the date of the acceptance of the Board’s recommenda¬ 
tions by the Government to enable the workmen con¬ 
cerned to earn an additional emoluments of above 20% 
of the total minimum emoluments referred to above. In 
the event of disagreement in this respect, either party 
should be able to take the issue to adjudication. 

Where an employer is paying less than the minimum 
total emoluments applicable to him, he shall pull up his 
existing minimum total emoluments to the total mini¬ 
mum emoluments recommended hereby for his group in 
4 equal annual instalments subject to a minimum annual 
increase of 10% of the total minimum emoluments paid 
at the beginning of the implementation period. Phased 
increase or decreases shall stop as soon as the minimum 
total emolument as recommended hereby shall be reached. 

(e) For other categories of employees, the basic wage struc¬ 
ture shall be as shown hereunder: 

Supervisory & Technical Staff : Such as Foremen, 

Charge-hand, Supervisors, Draughtsmen, etc. 

Grade I Rs. 75-3-105 

Grade II Rs. 110-5-160 

Grade III Rs. 170-7-240 

Grade IV Rs. 250-8-330 

Clerical Staff: Such as Clerks, Typists, Stenographers, 
Telephone Operators, Telex Operators etc. 

Grade I Rs. 60-3-90 

Grade II Rs. 100-4-140 

Grade III Rs. 150-5-200 
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Drivers : 

(a) Car . . . . Rs. 65-2-85 

(b) Lorry Drivers . . Rs. 70-2-90 

Service Personnel: 

Canteen Cooks . . Rs. 50-2-70 


Compounders : . . Rs. 60-2-80 

Head Jamadar . . . Rs. 50-2-70 


Sub-Staff : 

Such as Durwans, Peons, 

Messengers, Mdis, Sweepers, 

Bearers, Masalchis, Canteen 

boys, Duftries, etc. . . . . Rs. 40-1-50 


All other terms and conditions shall be the same in the case of the 
above categories of employees as in the case of the operatives. The 
scheme of dearness allowance shall also be the same. 


tvii) Wages for unskilled workers: 

7.66. We have carefully considered the proposals made by the 
two sides. In effect they are on the same basis as the contentions 
raised by the parties earlier. We have already discussed above, the 
various points raised by the parties and given reasons why we are 
not able to accept them. Actually each party appears to be consider¬ 
ing its own difficulties without trying to realise or understand the 
difficulties of the other. For instance, the labour insists on a need 
based wage, irrespective of the various points which make it imprac¬ 
ticable to award need based wage to the labour. On the other hand 
employers are insisting only that they have no capacity to pay, with¬ 
out trying to realise the effect of the sharp rise in prices during the 
last several years on the workers. 

7.67. The question then which we have to consider was as to 
what wages we should recommend after taking into consideration the 
view points of both the parties and their difficulties. We have already 
given calculations showing what would be the minimum need based 
wage at the different centres on cost of living index of 207 and also 
on 215. We have already stated that we do not think it desirable or 
feasible to have a common wage structure for all units of the industry 
in all parts of the country. As mentioned above, we have thought 
it desirable to divide the country into five areas and also to divide 
different units into four groups in each area. The idea is that wages 
will have to be fixed not only according to different areas but in each 
area also, there will be groups according to the paying capacity of 
the units. While we realise that it would not be possible to recom¬ 
mend the need based wage at present, we must also consider essential 
minimum wages for workers in the context of the present high prices. 
8—3 L. & E./68 
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We have also to consider not only the paying capacity of the industry 
as a whole but also the paying capacity of the industry in different 
regions, from the data that was available to us. We have been ahve 
to the fact that this industry is exporting substantial portion of its 
products and that the industry holds an important position in the 
economy of the country. We are also alive to the fact that social 
justice requires that the labour should get higher wages than are 
prevailing at present especially in. eastern and northern regions. We 
have also considered the prevailing wages in different industries in 
different areas. After having carefully considered the above and 
similar other factors, we have come to the conclusion that the mini¬ 
mum total emoluments in area V should be Rs. 140, Rs. 148, Rs. 160, 
and Rs. 176 in Groups A, B, C & D respectively. We also think that 
the workers in similar groups in other areas should get propor¬ 
tionately higher wages and for this purpose we are providing an area 
allowance. We further think it desirable to phase the wages in all 
areas to safeguard not only against a sudden jump in the wages but 
also to safeguard against the difficulties of the employers in a steep 
rise in their wage bill. 


(vii-a) Basic and D.A.: 

7.68. Before coming to the question of area allowance, we think 
it desirable first to divide the above emoluments into basic wages 
and D.A. The basic wages prevailing in this industry in the different 
areas are very low. Even the basic wages in some other industries 
are also low. In some cases the DA. is more than three times the 
basic wage. This is not realistic nor is it rational. We feel that the 
basic wage must be reflected in the present cost of living index. We 
are aware that the Government is making all efforts to bring the 
prices down which would have effect of bringing down the cost of 
living index. We, however, do not expect the cost of living index to 
fall below 150 (it is 215 at present). In the circumstances, we feel 
that the total emoluments mentioned above should be divided into 
Rs. 105 basic, plus Rs. 35 D.A. for Group A, Rs. Ill basic, plus Rs, 37 
D.A. for Group B, Rs. 120 basic, plus Rs. 40 for Group C and Rs 132 
basic, plus Rs. 44 D.A. for Group D. (The basic and D.A. are fixed 
in ratio of 3:1). 

7.69. At this stage, we may mention that it is not our intention 
that the new basic wages (which would be higher than the present 
basic wages) should automatically be applied in relation to gratuity 
schemes, incentive schemes and other similar schemes which are now 
linked with the basic wages. We fee] that in such cases the schemes 
will have to be suitably revised by negotiations between the oa'dies 
at unit level. 

7.70. We may also mention at this stage that after we had circu¬ 
lated our proposals to the members we received several representa¬ 
tions from some employers against our proposals. We carefullv”»-e n t 
through them and found that most of the contentions were -. re 
repetitions of the stand of the employers which, as already mentioned 
oy us, had been duly considered by us before we made our recom¬ 
mendations. One or two points in the new representations mav how- 
ever, ne mentioned here. One was regarding payment of incentive 
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bonus. Another was regarding production bonus schemes which are 
in force in some units. We have already stated that when the incen¬ 
tive bonus or the production bonus is related to the basic wage, the 
new basic wage would not automatically apply to the scheme. 

7.71. In some cases, however, this scheme and especially the pro¬ 
duction bonus scheme may not be related to basic wages and it was 
stated that the production bonus was paid at a higher rate because 
of the otherwise low wage structure, and hence our recommenda¬ 
tion should not apply in toto to them. Unfortunately these points 
were never raised before us earlier. We do not even know what the 
different schemes are. We understand that the schemes wherever 
applicable are different in different units. The schemes are in force 
in a few units and not in the whole industry. We are also given to 
understand that even in those units where these schemes are in force 
they do not apply uniformly to all workers. 

7.72. We may mention here that questions 17 to 21 of our question¬ 
naire were intended to obtain information from parties about the 
prevailing incentive schemes. As mentioned earlier, out of over 3600 
units, we received replies to our questionnaire from only 217 units 
and out of them 108 stated that they had incentive production bonus 
schemes in force in their units. Out of these only 87 units attached 
copies of their schemes with their replies. Analysing the above re¬ 
plies to the questionnaire we found that in only 51 units the produc¬ 
tion bonus schemes were applicable to all workers while in 28 units 
they were applicable to such workers who were engaged in produc¬ 
tion and in 6 they were applicable to a part of the production workers. 
We also found that the incentive schemes are not uniform. In these 
circumstances it would not be proper for us to make a general re¬ 
commendation that wherever such schemes are in force our recom¬ 
mendations should not apply to them. In some cases it may turn 
out that the total earnings even with the incentive schemes may be 
less than what we have recommended. In the circumstances we are 
unable to make a general recommendation in respect of such schemes. 
All that we can say and recommend is that in fit cases it would be 
open to the parties to revise the scheme by mutual consent and if one 
party is not willing to revise the scheme the other party will have 
the liberty to raise an industrial dispute about it. 

(viii) Payment by results: 

7.73. Under the terms of reference, we are to take into account 
the need for adjusting wage differentials so as to provide incentives 
to workers for advancing their skill and to bear in mind the desira¬ 
bility of providing schemes of payment by results. We recognise 
that payment by results is desirable. We, however, are not able to 
devise a common scheme for the entire industry. The operation of 
an incentive scheme depends on various factors like the type of raw 
materials used, type of machinery used, working operations, skill, 
marketability of end product etc., and would naturally differ from 
unit to unit.' In view of the heterogeneous character of the industry 
and its production processes, the formulation of a uniform incentive 
scheme or formation of a piece rate system in the industry on a 
common pattern for the entire industry would not be possible nor do 
we find it possible to make any suggestions for a scheme for universal 
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application in the industry. We are, however, of the opinion that 
incentive schemes are in the interest of both the parties in as much 
as employers would be able to get more production at a lesser cost 
and workers would be able to improve their earnings with a little 
more effort. We, therefore, recommend formulation of such schemes 
wherever feasible. This will have to be done at the unit level by 
the parties after studying the local conditions and in accordance with 
the accepted methods and standards. 

(ix) Area Allowance: 

7.74. We have mentioned above that we are of the opinion that 
the same basic and same D.A. should apply to same group in different 
areas i.e., the same basic and same D.A. will apply to group A in all 
areas. Similarly same basic and same D.A. to group B in all areas 
and so on. Looking, however, to the fact that areas I, II, III and IV 
are more costly than area V, we think that workers in area I should 
get higher total emoluments than those in area II, similarly workers 
in area II should get higher emoluments than those in area III and 
so on. We propose to do this by giving area allowance to the workers 
in areas I to IV. We have considered the relative cost of living of 
the different areas and recommend that in area I all workers should 
get area allowance equal to 20% of the minimum level of basic scale 
in the different groups as mentioned above. In areas II, III and IV, 
the area allowance will be 15%, 10% and 5% of the minimum level 
of basic scale respectively. We also recommend that area allowance 
as above will be given on the minimum level of the basic scale from 
the beginning and that it will not be phased. We similarly recom¬ 
mend that the area allowance will not increase or decrease because 
of the increase or decrease in the D.A. nor because of the basic wage 
of a worker going up as long as he continues in the same scale of 
pay. This would mean that in area I the unskilled workers in 
groups A to D will get an area allowance of Rs. 21, Rs. 22.20, Rs. 24, 
and Rs. 26.40 respectively. In area II, the workers in the four groups 
will get area allowance of Rs. 15.75, Rs. 16.65, Rs. 18 and Rs. 19.80 
respectively. In area III they will get an area allowance respectively 
of Rs. 10.50, Rs. 11.10, Rs. 12.00 and Rs. 13.20 and in area IV they will 
get area allowance of Rs. 5.25, 5.55, 6.00 and 6.60 respectively. This 
amount of area allowance will be paid to the workers irrespective 
of the phasing and irrespective of the increments that he may earn 
in the respective scales. 

(x) Scales of basic wage for the unskilled category: 

7.75. As mentioned above we have fixed the minimum basic pay 
of Rs. 105, Rs. Ill, Rs. 120 and Rs. 132 in groups A, B, C and D res¬ 
pectively. There is already a system of incremental scales of pay in 
this industry. We prescribe the following scales for unskilled workers 
for the 4 groups: 

Group A Rs. 105-1-111-H-l 17 

,, B Rs. 111-4-126 

„ C Rs. 120-4-126-2-138 

„ D Rs. 132-2-152 
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Total emoluments payable to unskilled workers at the minimum 
level of the wage scales prescribed for them in different groups in the 
five areas are shown in table below: 


Area 


Units in 

Units in 

Units in 

Units in 


Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Group D 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Basic . . 

4 • « * 

105-00 

11100 

120-00 

132-00 

D.A. 

• • • • 

35 ’00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

Area allowance 

fir. 20% of basic 

21 -00 

22-20 

24-00 

26-40 



161-00 

170-20 

184-00 

202-40 

II. Basic 


105-00 

111-00 

120-00 

132-00 

D.A. . 

. . * 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

Area allowance 

(a\ 15% of basic 

a 15-75 

16-65 

18-00 

19-80 



155-75 

164-65 

178-00 

195-SO 

III. Basic . 


105-00 

111 00 

120-00 

132-00 

D.A. . 


35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

Area allowance 

@ 10% of basic 

10-50 

11-10 

12-00 

13-20 



150-50 

159-10 

172-00 

189-20 







IV. Basic . 

. . . . 

105-00 

111 00 

120-00 

132-00 

D.A. . 


35-00 

37 -00 

40 -00 

44-00 

Area allowance 

@5% of basic 

5-25 

5-55 

6-00 

6-60 



145-25 

153-65 

166-00 

182-60 

V. Basic . 


105-00 

111 -00 

120-0 

132-00 

D.A. . 

. 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 



140-00 

148-00 

160-00 

176-00 


7.76. At this stage we may mention that according to the above 
scales, a worker would reach the maximum of his scale within 10 
years. We are going to recommend that the wage structure evolved 
bv us should remain in operation for five years. We think that a 
revision of the wage structure should take place after that. It would 
naturally take some time before the wage structure is revised. We 
have therefore thought it fit to prescribe scales operative for a period 
of 10 years not only for the unskilled workers but also for other 
categories of workers. 
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7.77. Having determined the base on which the structure is to 
be built, we now proceed to deal with the wage scales, D.A., area 
allowance etc., of the other categories of operatives as also for the 
clerical, subordinate and other employees coming within the scope 
of the Board. The wages of other categories of operatives have to 
be determined by allowing certain wage differentials over the wages 
of workers in the unskilled category. For doing so, however, we 
must first determine the categories of operatives in the industry and 
the wage differentials that should be allowed. 

(xi) Categories of Operatives: 

7.78. In an earlier chapter we have discussed .the .heterogeneous 
character of the engineering industry, in numerous respects such as 
the size of its units, the nature of manufacture, the work methods, 
degree of skill required of workers, the extent of mechanisation and 
automation etc. The degree of skill needed of workers in different 
units of the industry differs from unit to unit or at least from one 
class of units to another, depending on factors like the nature of unit, 
its product, whether the undertaking is capital intensive or labour 
intensive, whether it is located in a developed industrial area or in an 
area which is industrially underdeveloped. A workman who may 
be classified as skilled worker in a small unit in a backward area 
using old methods of manufacture may not fit in as such in a highly 
sophisticated engineering unit operating with latest complicated 
machinery. He might at best be graded as a semi-skilled worker 
there. 

7.79. There is no uniformity in methods of measuring the degree 
of skill of workers for their work or determining their categorization; 
nor is there uniformity in their job nomenclature. Since we have 
to deal with the entire industry, which is so diverse in character, the 
problem becomes all the more complicated. Commonness in catego¬ 
rization and job nomenclature is essential for the industry’ when the 
workers are to be fitted into a common wage structure. 

7.80. For a smooth general application of a wage structure for 
an industry of such diversities, there must be some uniformity of 
job classification in the numerous categories of workers employed in 
the industry. We cannot give any foolproof method for determining 
the categories. The Board did not venture, for obvious reasons, to 
attempt a standardization of job nomenclature, and classification and 
categorization of workers in the industry. Any attempt at a com¬ 
prehensive work on this subject acceptable to the parties concerned 
would need the association of specialists and technicians with this 
work. It would be a huge effort involving much time, and detailed 
work at the unit level. All that the Board could do was only to 
attempt some broad approaches. 

7.81. Early in its deliberations the Board appointed a Sub- 
Committee to go into the question of methods of job evaluation for 
determining categories and skills of workers on a uniform basis. The 
Sub-Committee laid down broad guidelines in this regard, for adop¬ 
tion by units of the industry for the purpose, with mutual consulta- 
t\on between employers and workers at the unit level. The report 
ot bub '? 1 om 1 mittee on the object has been accepted by the Board 
and the methods suggested are recommended for adoption wherever 
necessary, with suitable adjustments. The report is at appendix VII 
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7-o2. Determination of categories of workers on the lines of job 
evaluation technique recommended by us, in the industry would 
bring about considerable uniformity in this respect. Skill would be 
deter mined in relation to the requirements of the job, and the 
workers would be fitted against the jobs according to their qualifica¬ 
tions, experience, achievements etc., in the unit. Each unit can adopt 
the categories, upto the level needed by it. The pattern of categories 
apart from the unskilled, that would thus evolve would be like semi¬ 
skilled A, semi-skilled B and likewise skilled A, skilled B. skilled C 
and so on. 

7.83. The industry shall have to fit in existing categories in, the 
categories mentioned by us and operate the wage structure recom¬ 
mended. We are aware that all the units of the industry may not 
necessarily have in employment workers of all the skills, i.e., from 
skill A to skill F mentioned by us. The degree of skill and the extent 
1o which such skill would be needed would vary from unit to unit 
depending on various factors like the nature of manufacture, type of 
machinery, size of the unit, nature of the end product etc., etc. Some 
units: mav thus be having skilled workers conforming to skill A only, 
some units may be having workers who could be equated upto skill 
B or skill C only and so on, depending on the requirements of each 
unit. Small units may have categories of only semi-skilled A and/or 
semi-skilled B. 

7.34. We wish to make it clear, that if in the existing set up of 
categories the highest category in a unit is known or classified as 
highly skilled, it does not necessary follow that such highly skilled 
worker shall automatically be fitted into the highest category, i.e., 
skill F recommended by us. He shall have to be fixed in an appro¬ 
priate category determined by the evaluation of his job and skill and 
his wages fixed accordingly. It may turn out that a worker who is 
now classified as skilled or highly skilled mav have to be fitted in 
as semi-skilled or skilled respectively and vice versa. 

7.85. By and large, in the new set up o.f categorization recom¬ 
mended by us, unless special circumstances of any particular unit 
warrant, we do not ordinarily expect workers under existing cate¬ 
gories to be fitted in beyond skilled A or skilled B in smaller units 
and beyond skilled D in bigger units. Categories like skilled C and 
beyond in the former type and skill E and F in the latter type of 
units may conform to their existing supervisory categories who we 
r ecommend should be fitted in the appropriate scales as recommended 
lot such higher skills i.e., skilled C and beyond and skilled E & F. 
We mention this as a general clarification so that misunderstandings 
and disputes on interpretation etc., do not arise about the fitment of 
existing categories in the categories and skills recommended by us 
We do not. however, rule out employment of workers in skills E and F 
as prescribed by us. Units engaged in sophisticated lines of produc¬ 
tion may be employing skilled workers conforming to skills E and 
!' prescribed by us. 


7 86. We further recommend that where classification into cate¬ 
gories has already been done under either awards (of adjudication/ 
arbitration) or agreements which are binding, such classification will 
not automatically be rc-opened. 
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(xii) Wage Differentials: 

7.87. We now come to the question of fixing wages for semi¬ 
skilled and skilled categories. For this purpose, we had to consider 
the question of wage differentials. The All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress and the National Federation of Metal and Engineering \Vorkers 
of India in para 3.31 of their reply to the Board’s questionnaire have 
made the following suggestion in this respect: 

“In order to do some justice on the basis of differences in the 
nature of jobs, skills involved etc., and to provide sufficient 
incentives, we suggest the following differentials as the 
absolute minimum necessary: 

Ratio of Semi-skilled A to Unskilled—1.15:1. 

Ratio of Semi-skilled B to Semi-skilled A 1.10:1. 

Ratio of Skilled A to Semi-skilled B 1.15:1. 

Ratio of Skilled B to Skilled A 1.10:1. 

Ratio of Highly Skilled to Skilled 1.25:1. 

Ratio of Supervisory to Highly Skilled 1.25:1.”. 


7.88. During the public hearing of the Board in October 1967, the 
spokesman of one of the principal organizations of employers in 
engineering industries accepted the above differentials. We also feel 
that these proportions are reasonable and provide adequate incentives 
to workers for advancing their skill. 

7.89. Applying these differentials, the basic wages for categories 
of operatives other than unskilled categories at the minimum level 
would be as under: 

Group A Group B Group C Group D 


Serai-skilled A 
Semi-skilled B . 

Skilled A 
Skilled B 
Skilled C 
Skilled D 
Skilled E* 

Skilled F* 

*E : D=1 • 15:1 
F : E —1‘20:1 


Rs. Rs. 
120 128 
130 MO 
150 160-50 
165 176 
205 220 
255 277-50 
295 315 
350 350 


Rs. 

Rs. 

138 

152 

152 

167 

174-50 

192 

192 

212 

240 

265 

300 

.330 

345 

375 

400 

400 


7.90. In the case of these categories of workers also there will be 
D.A. which will be equal to l/_3rd of the above basic wages (propor¬ 
tion between basic and D.A. in the case of unskilled is maintained 
ihere). The workers in areas I to IV will also be entitled to a rea. 
allowance equal to 20%, 15%, 10% and 5% of their initial basic wagps 
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in areas I to IV respectively. The semi-skilled and skilled workers 
will also be entitled to a time scale like the unskilled workers and 
they will also get increments which will be proportionate to the 
increments of the unskilled worker as far as possible. 

7.91. We append herewith two statements (statements I and II) 
at pages 124 to 129. Statement I contains the total emoluments at the 
minimum level of the respective wage scales of unskilled, semi-skilled 
A, semi-skilled B. skilled A to skilled F categories of workers in the 
different areas and in the different groups. This will of course be 
subject to phasing to which we are coming later on. Statement II 
contains the scales of basic wages for the different categories of 
workers. 

7.92. There must be various other categories of workers in the 
different units. It is not possible to lay down scales of pay for all 
categories of workers in the different units because some categories 
may be peculiar to certain units. We, however, prescribe the follow¬ 
ing scales of pay for clerical staff and for certain categories of workers 
which we believe will be found in quite a large number of units. 

(xiii) Scales of Pay for Clerical & other Categories: 

7.93. For clerical staff, we recommend the following scales of 
basic pay: 

(i) For units in Groups A & B in all the areas: 

Grade I Clerks : Rs. 140-4-180 

Grade II Clerks : Rs. 150-5-200 

For units in Groups C & D in all the areas : 

Grade I Clerks : Rs. 150-5-200 

Grade II Clerks : Rs. 175-5-200-6-230 

Grade III Clerks : Rs. 200-6-230-7-265 

Note 1—Scales ot‘ p ly for clerical jobs which merit higher grades than above shall 
be negotiated between the parties and settled at unitlevel. 

2. The scales of pay for supervisory personnel amongst clerical/administiative staff 
shall be negotiated between the parties and settled at unitlevel. 


7.94. For some other categories of staff mentioned below we re¬ 
commend the following scales of basic pay: 

(ii) Subordinate staff: 

(a) Peons, Chaprasis, Watchmen, Chowkidars, Sweepers, etc. 

They will be given the same scales as applicable to un¬ 
skilled workers viz.: 

Group A: Rs. 105-1-111-1H17 
Group B: Rs. 111-1^-126 
Group C: Rs. 120-1 i-126-2-138 
Group D: Rs. 132-2-152 

(b) Jamadars, Head Peon, Daftary, Head Watchmen etc. 

They will be given the scale of pay as applicable to 
Peons, Chaprasis, etc., in the respective groups and in 
addition to that they will be paid Rs. 7 more as basic pay. 
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(iii) Canteen Staff: 

(a) Canteen Manager jSupervisor : 

In Group B: Rs. 150-5-200 

In Group C & D: Rs. 175-5-200-6-230 

(b) Cooks in canteens, guest houses etc. : 

Group B: Rs. 140-3-170 

Group C&D: Rs. 152-3-182 

(c) Bearers in canteens, guest houses etc. 

The scale shall be the same as for unskilled workers in 

the respective groups. 

(iv) Drivers & Cleaners : 

(a) Car & Jeep Drivers : 

Group A & B: Rs. 140-4-180 

Group C&D: Rs. 150-5-200 

(b) Truck & other Drivers : 

Group A & B : Rs. 150-5-200 

Group C&D: Rs. 175-5-200-6-230 

(c) Cleaners : 

Same scale as given for unskilled operatives in different 
groups. 

7.95. The above categories of staff, i.e.. clerical staff, subordinate 
staff, canteen staff etc., will be entitled to D.A. equivalent to one third 
of their initial basic pay in the scale and also to area allowance equi¬ 
valent to 20%, 15%, 10% and 5% of their initial basic pay in the scale 
for areas I, II, III and IV respectively. 

7.96. There may be various other categories of employees than 
those mentioned above which may nor be engaged in all units, e.g.. 
workers employed in hospitals and dispensaries wherever provided, 
in creches in units where female employees are engaged, as teachers 
where schools are provided, as malies. gardeners etc., etc. It is not 
possible to lay down any general scales of pay for such categories. 
The scales of pay for such categories shall have to be fixed according 
to the size and standard of the hospital, dispensary, creche, school 
etc., in which they are employed. For this reason we do not pres¬ 
cribe any scales for such categories of employees. The scales of pay 
for such categories as also for such other categories for which we 
have not specifically prescribed any scales, shall be worked out and 
fixed at the unit level after negotiations between the management 
and workers. No one shall, however, be put in a wage scale lower 
than that of unskilled unless recommended by us for a particular 
group. 

7.97. In fixing the above wage structure we have fixed the wages 
on the basis of monthly rate. There may be some units where some 
of the workers may be paid on a daily basis. In such cases they 
should get l/26th of the basic wages. D.A. and Area allowance as 
recommended by us, for everyday." 



(xiv) Dearness Allowance & Neutralization: 

7.98. We do not wish to go into the genesis of the system of pay¬ 
ment of D.A. besides the basic wage. This system has come to stay 
in our country, as the cost of living is not steady. Payment of dear¬ 
ness allowance is meant to set off (at least in part) the rise in the 
cost of living. It is now a recognised method of remuneration and 
almost all wage fixing authorities. Wage Boards, Industrial Tribunals, 
Pay Commissions etc., have accepted this method of payment to pro¬ 
tect wholly or in part erosion in the wages. 

7.99. The dearness allowance has been fixed by us at the All India 
Average Consumer Price Index No. at 207* As the cost of living is 
varying and the Consumer Price Index Number reflects this position, 
there is need to protect the interest of workers against rise in cost 
of living. Though we have fixed the minimum wage for the unskilled 
v.orkers at the average All India Consumer Price Index Number of 
207, the present figure is 212 (All India average). We do not how¬ 
ever, wish to enhance the minimum wage as recommended by us, 
up to CPI 212 by stepping it up for 5 points nor do we propose to re¬ 
duce the D.A. if the CPI goes down by only 5 points from 207. The 
minimum wage shall remain the same between CPI 202 and 212. When 
there is a rise in cost of living beyond 212 points, the worker will 
have to be given relief against such rise. We therefore, recommend 
that the rise in cost of living be neutralised by giving additional D.A. 
at the following rates: 

Rs. 1.50 per 2 points where basic pay is up to Rs. 200 (including). 

Rs. 1.70 per 2 points where basic pay exceeds Rs. 200 up to 
Rs. 300 (including). 

Rs. 1.90 per 2 points where basic pay exceeds Rs. 300 up to 
Rs. 400 (including). 

Rs. 2.00 per 2 points where basic pay exceeds Rs. 400. 

7.100. Similarly, when there is a fall in C.L.I., the rates of D.A. 
will be reduced at the above rates. We may clarify by repeating that 
there will be no change in D.A. at rates recommended by us, when 
C.L.I. is between 202 and 212 ; and increases at the above rates will 
be given (when C.L.I. goes above 212) on the D.A. recommended by 
us for the increase above 212 and similarly there will be reduction 
at the above rates from D.A. recommended by us, for the decrease 
below 202. 

7.101. We feel that the D.A. should not be revised too frequently 
and think that it would be sufficient to do so every six months. We, 
therefore, recommend that the adjustment will be made twice a year: 

(i) from 1st January on the basis of average of All India Con¬ 
sumer Price Index from preceding April to September; and 

(li) from 1st July on the basis of average of All India Consumer 
Price Index from preceding October to March. 

However where adjustments of D.A. are at present made more fre¬ 
quently than twice a year (for instance, monthly or quarterly), the 
present practice will continue. 
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7.102. As indicated earlier, no adjustment shall be made, unless 
the cost of living index rises above 212 and then also, it will be for 
excess above 212. 


(xv) Weightage for length of service: 

7.103. Wage structure as recommended by us will operate, as 
it is, for fresh recruits in various categories in the groups of the 
industry in different areas as indicated by us. The workers who have 
already put in some service—long or short—should have some advan¬ 
tage of such service and they should not be equated to the fresh 
entrants in the matter of drawal of wages. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that such of the workers as have put in a service of 3 years 
and more should be given one extra increment in the initial pay of 
the new scale for every three years of completed service subject to a 
maximum of 3 such increments. That will be his initial basic pay for 
phasing also. 


(xvi) Phasing of wage rise recommended by us: 


7.104. We have taken into account the prevailing wages in the 
industry and have considered that giving a sudden rise in wages to 
the workers would not be desirable from the point of view of workers 
or of the industry. A sudden rise in wages may involve a sudden 
burden on the industry which it may find difficult to bear. Similarly 
a sudden increase in wages may lead to various social and economic 
problems. We are also aware that the industry had been undergoing 
recession during the last one or two years and has now been gradually 
picking up. Taking account of all these factors we have considered 
it desirable to phase the increase in basic wages recommended by us. 

7.105. The basic wages of different categories of workers will be 
phased as under: 

(a) In areas I, II, III and IV: 

(!) During the first year from the date on which our 75% of the minimum 
recommendations are made effective. basic wage recom¬ 

mended by us shall 
be paid. 


(ii) During the next 12 months (2nd year) . . 82£% 

(iii) During the next 12 months (3rd year) . . . 90% 

(iv) During the next 12 months (4th year) . 95% 

(v) During the next 12 months (5th year) 100% 


(b) In area V: 

In area V the corresponding percentages of the minimum 
basic wage recommended for payment by us in different 
years as above would be 65, 72J, 80, 90 and 100. 


7.106. Statements III to VIII at pages 130 to 141 show the work¬ 
ing of the phasing scheme at various stages for the different categories 
of workers. 


7.107. After the phasing at the first step is done as above and the 
wages of the different workers calculated, if it is found that any 
worker does not get an additional amount of at least Rs. 10 in his 
total emoluments, he will be put in the next higher phase in such a 
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way that he gets not less than Rs, 10 as increase in his present total 
emoluments. Present total emoluments include interim relief re¬ 
commended by the Board. Some illustrations may make the point 
clear: 

Illustration I: 

Suppose a worker in the lowest category from Group ‘A’ in area 
IV is at present getting inclusive of interim relief Rs. 115.25. 
By phasing mentioned above, his basic pay in the first year 
would be Rs. 78.75 and his total emoluments will be: 


Basic 

Rs. 

78.75 

D. A. 

Rs. 

35.00 

A. A. 

Rs. 

5.25 

Total 

Rs. 

119.00 


This gives him only an increase of Rs. 3.75 in his total emolu¬ 
ments. He has, however, to be given a minimum increase 
of Rs. 10 in the total emoluments i.e., his total emoluments 
must not be less than Rs. 125.25. He will, therefore, have to 
be started at the second year of phasing, i.e., he will start 
with basic of Rs. 86.63 and his total emoluments would be: 

Basic Rs. 86.63 

D. A. Rs. 35-00 

A. A. Rs. 5.25 

Total Rs. 126.88 


In the second year he would get basic of Rs. 94.50, in the 
third year, his basic will be Rs. 99.75 and in the fourth year, 
the basic will be Rs. 105. In all these years, he will get 
minimum D.A. of Rs. 35 and A.A. of Rs. 5.25 and his total emo¬ 
luments would be Rs. 134.75, Rs. 140 and Rs. 145.25 respec¬ 
tively. 

The above D. A. of Rs. 35 in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th years will 
further be liable to revision on the principles laid down by us. 
In addition he will get his annual increments as and when 
they fall due. 

Illustration II: 

Suppose a worker in the lowest category in Group ‘D’ in area II is 
at present getting total emoluments inclusive of interim relief 
of Rs. 168. According to the phasing his total emoluments 
in the first year would be: 


Basic 

Rs. 

99.00 

D. A. 

Rs. 

44.00 

A. A. 

Rs. 

19.80 

Total 

Rs. 

162.80 


which is even less than that he is getting now. According 
to the phasing, the second year’s emoluments would work 
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nnt to Rs 108 90 (Basic), Rs. 44.00 (D.A.), Rs. 19.80 (A.A.) 
making total of Rs. 172.80. This however does not give an 
increase of at least Rs. 10. The emoluments according to the 
3rd year’s phasing would be Rs. 118.80 (Basic), Rs. 44 (D-A.)’ 
Rs 19 80 (A.A.)—Total Rs. 182.60. This gives him an increase of 
more than Rs. 10 and hence his basic should be fixed in the 
firs! year at Rs. 118.80 and the basic in the second year at 
Rs. 125.40 and in the third year at Rs. 132. 


7 108. The workers will get the annual increments m the normal 
course in addition to the increases that they may get because of the 
phasing and the increments will not be in any way prejudiced bj, 
§5s phasing The revision of D.A. will also not m any way be affected, 
by phas?ng g 'ie it will be revised regularly on the first of January 
and 1st of July respectively. 


7 109 From what has been said in the chapter on Paying Capa¬ 
city’ the present labour cost is only about 13.7% to 16.2% of the to„al 
income. Taking note of this in the light of profitability ratios, we 
are satisfied that the industry would be able to meet the commit¬ 
ments that will arise as a result of the wage structure recommended 
bv us The phasing scheme that we have recommended is intended 
to stagger this burden, particularly keeping in view the recession 
that the industry had to undergo during recent years. We have, how¬ 
ever not been able to work out the incidence of wage rise m exact 
or even in approximate money terms. This has not been possi e 
due to lack of adequate and reliable data necessary for the purpose^ 
Nor did it appear relevant to us, when the overall performance of 
the industry has been proved satisfactory and the paying capacity 
has been proved to be adequate from profitability ratio for the 
industry as a whole. 


7.110. As has been said earlier, the response of the industry to the 
Board’s questionnaire has been rather poor. The material available 
with the Board related to only a fraction of the units and nowheie 
even near to a fair cross section of the industry. The information 
like the present wage rates paid to different categories of workers, 
the number of workers employed in different categories m the in¬ 
dustry or in a fair cross section of it etc., were not furnished to the 
Board and for this reason we could not work out the incidence of 
wage rise by comparing the present position with the wage rise re¬ 
commended by us. We could not find any way to overcome our limi¬ 
tations in this respect. 


7.111. We may mention hens that after considering our proposals, 
the members representing employers told us that our proposals would 
impose on the Industry a burden of Rs. 110 crores in the first year 
and Rs. 150 crores in the 5th year and that this would be too much 
for the industry to bear as the total profits of the industry at present 
are to the tune of Rs. 30 crores only. We have very carefully con¬ 
sidered and examined this point and we feel that this argument is 
exaggerated. The total number of workers covered by the Wage 
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Board is about 11 lakhs. The argument of the employers would mean 
that the effect of our recommendations would mean an increase on 
an average of Rs. 1100 per worker in the first year, l.e., more than 
Rs. 90 per month. This clearly shows that the argument is highly 
exaggerated. 

7.112. In this connection we must also point out that the erm 
pi oyer s’ representatives in their written comments on our proposals 
have themselves stated: 

"We admit that the task of estimating the financial impact of 
any wage proposals covering the engineering industries in 
our country is a stupendous task if at all practical.” 

7.113. In this note they have pointed out the difference in the 
wages as they stand now and in the wages they think are recom¬ 
mended by us. For doing so they have compared the existing wages 
of the highly skilled categories of a D Group employee in West Ben¬ 
gal with the wages of skilled C and skilled F as recommended by us. 
ft may be noted that the group D consists of units who have more 
than l'500 workmen and those units will naturally have some skilled 
or highly skilled categories whereas the lower groups will not have 
the same ratios of skilled or highly skilled workers. Secondly the 
wages prevailing in Calcutta are lower than the wages prevailing 
in Bombay and Madras and the increase which a Bombay or Madras 
worker gets would not be the same as the increase which a Calcutta 
worker might, get. Thirdly, it is not proper to compare the wages 
of highly skilled worker with the wages of a worker of category C 
or F. We have made it clear that the present categories will have to 
be absorbed in the different kinds of skilled workers, depending on 
their skill and we have also pointed out that all units might not 
have all kinds of skilled categories and also that a worker who may 
now- be known as highly skilled may under our scheme be absorbed 
as only skilled ‘A’ or even semi-skilled. In these circumstances it 
is not proper to work out the differences between the present wages 
and the wages of skilled C and F workers. Lastly we may point out 
that out of a total number of over 3600 units in the country only 217 
units have replied to our questionnaire and we have not any informa¬ 
tion about the rest of the units and we do not know their present wage 
structure nor do we know how 7 many of their employees are in the 
unskilled, how many in the semi-skilled, how many in the skilled 
categories etc. Without information on this point working out an 
average on the basis as sought to be done by the employers is not 
proper and calculations made on that basis cannot be said to be a 
correct estimate of the implications of our recommendations. 

(xvii) Fringe Benefits: 

7.114. It was urged on behalf of employers that in fixing wages, 
the value of fringe benefits provided by them should be taken into 
account. The Fair Wages Committee has said that those benefits, 
statutory or otherwise, which go to reduce the cost of items w 7 hich 
are taken into account in fixing wages, should be taken into account. 

7.115. The Board has noted that several employers provide a 
variety of fringe benefits to their workers. This is particularly true 
of the Public Sector units in the industry. The nature and extent of 
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fringe benefits is not, however, uniform. Nor is the system of allow¬ 
ing fringe benefits extensive enough in the industry. The factors 
which have caused such benefits being given to workers may have 
also been different. Some of them do not cover items which con¬ 
stitute the wage structure. So diverse are the conditions in the in¬ 
dustry in respect of fringe benefits both in regard to their nature 
and incidence that no rational and logical assessment can be made 
as to the financial benefit accruing to a worker in this industry from 
such fringe benefits. They together with the fact that the system of 
allowing the fringe benefits is not universal in the industry forbid 
us to recommend a general set off of the value of fringe benefits. 

7.116. There are, however, two fringe benefits which in our view 
can be evaluated in terms of money value more or less definitely. 
These are the benefits of housing accommodation and that of subsidised 
food grains. If the employers have provided housing accommoda¬ 
tion to their workers strictly conforming to the standard prescribed 
in the scheme of subsidised housing for industrial workers, such em¬ 
ployers would be justified in recovering rent from their workmen 
up to Rs. 26 in Bombay and Calcutta and Rs. 17.50 in other towns, as 
laid down in schedule appended to letter No. 5/l/9/64(SIHS) H.I. 
dated 1st May 1965 of the Ministry of Works and Housing, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi. The amount of rent that would be re¬ 
coverable for housing accommodation which is of lower standards 
than the standards prescribed will have to be negotiated between the 
parties at the unit level. 

7.117. The other fringe benefit which can be evaluated in terms 
of money is supply of foodgrains at concessional or subsidised rates. 
In such cases, the expenditure incurred by the employer in supplying 
foodgrains at concessional or subsidised rates to workers can be 
worked out per worker and the amount so calculated can be adjusted 
against the workers’ wage. This expenditure will not include amounts 
spent on storage and distribution. 

7.118. It has been brought to our notice that some employers 
provide for their workers free educational facilities for their children, 
medical facilities over and above the scale allowed under E.S.I. 
scheme, cheap and free transport facilities, or as we have noticed in 
one of our tours, free lunch at the factory canteen. We have taken 
note of provision of such amenities and feel that the objective of such 
benefits is highly laudable and we fully appreciate the wisdom and 
enlightened self-interest between them. The employers concerned 
must have earned the goodwill of workers resulting eventually in 
mutual co-operation, sound industrial relation, better productivity 
and progress and prosperity for both the giver and the receiver. The 
Board is happy to place on record its deep appreciation of these pro¬ 
gressive employers who provide such fringe benefits. 

7.119. Engineering industry is a vast industry with thousands of 
units and the wages in the industry have so far not been standardised. 
By and large the wage structure obtaining at present in different 
units has been determined either by collective bargaining or by ad¬ 
judication/arbitration awards. There are, therefore, bound to be 
variations in the wage structure from unit to unit and region to 
region. Some units have higher wage structure than others. It is 
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possible that the existing wage structure in some units may be more 
advantageous than ours. We do not wish to take away such advan¬ 
tages from the workers, whomsoever they are available. Our propo¬ 
sals are without prejudice to the existing earnings and benefits wher¬ 
ever they are higher. 

7.120. It was urged before us that we should link the wages with 
productivity or at any rate we should lay down that the new wage 
structure would be made applicable only if the production increased 
by a particular percentage from what it is now. We have already 
stated above that we do feel that to have Wages fixed on a piece 
rated basis or to have an incentive scheme or a production bonus 
scheme would be desirable and we have recommended formation of 
such schemes wherever possible but we could not lay down a general 
scheme which would apply to all units. 

7.121. Coming to the question of recommending that the new wage 
structure would apply only if the production is increased to a parti¬ 
cular percentage we think that this suggestion is not practicable. 
Production does not depend entirely on labour, though labour does 
play an important part in it. There are various other factors which 
also govern production. The quality of raw materials used, the type 
of machinery and the age of the machinery would be factors which 
would affect production. Working conditions also would play an 
important part. Similarly the management would also play an im¬ 
portant part in the production. There may be cases where even 
in-spite of the best efforts of the labour production may not go up. 
In the circumstances to lay down a general recommendation that the 
new wage structure would not apply unless production goes up by a 
particular percentage is in our view not practicable or feasible and 
we, therefore do not make any recommendation about it. 

7.122. We may lastly say that in framing the wage structure we 
have taken eight hours work as the standard work for a workman 
to do every day and 26 days in a month. We hope that the labour 
will fully co-operate with the management in increasing production 
by putting in their best efforts and that they will work sincerely for 
8 hours every day. 

7.123. We recommend that the wage structure prescribed by us 
for the industry should come into force from 1st January 1969 and 
should remain in force for a period of five years. 
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STATEMENT 

Total Emoluments payable to different categories of operatives at the 


Area—1 Area—II Area—-III 




A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 






UNSKILLED 






Basic . 


. 105-00 

111*00 

120-00 

132*00 

105*00 

111-00 

120-00 

132*00 

105*00 

111-00 

D.A. . 


. 35-00 

37-00 

40*00 

44-00 

35*00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

35-00 

37*00 

A.A. . 


. 21-00 

22*20 

24*00 

26-40 

15-75 

16-65 

18*00 

19*80 

10*50 

11*10 

Total . 


. 161-00 

170* 20 

184*00 

202*40 

155-75 

164-65 

178-00 

195-80 

150*50 

159-10 






SEMI-SKILLED 

A 





Basic . 


. 120*00 

128*00 

138*00 

152*00 

120-00 

128*00 

138*00 

152-00 

120-00 

128-00 

DA. . 


. 40*00 

42-67 

46*00 

50-67 

40*00 

42-67 

46*00 

50-67 

40*00 

42*67 

AA . 

• 

. 24-00 

25-60 

27-60 

30*40 

18-00 

19-20 

20-70 

22*80 

12*00 

12-80 

Total . 


. 184-00 

196-27 

211-60 

233-07 

178*00 

189-87 

204-70 

225-47 

172-00 

183-47 





SEMI-SKILLED -8 






Basic . 


. 130-00 

140*00 

152-00 

167-00 

130-00 

140*00 

152-00 

167-00 

130-00 

140-00 

D.A. . 


43-35 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

A.A. . 

• 

. 26-00 

28-00 

30-40 

33-40 

19-50 

21-00 

22-80 

25-05 

13-00 

14*00 

Total . 

• 

. 199-35 

214-67 

233-07 

256-07 

192-83 

207-67 

225-47 

247-72 

186-33 

200-67 





SKILLED- 

-A 






Basic . 


„ 150*00 

160-50 

174-50 

192-00 

150-00 

160*50 

174-50 

192-00 

150*00 

160-50 

D.A. . 


. 50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64*00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50*00 

53*50 

A.A. . 


♦ 30-00 

32-10 

34-90 

38-40 

28-50 

24-08 

26-18 

28-80 

15*00 

16-05 

Total . 


. 230-00 

246-10 

267-57 

294-40 

222-50 

238-08 

258-85 

284-80 

215-00 

230*05 






SKILLED—B 






Basic . 


. 165-00 

178-00 

192*00 

212-00 

165-00 

176-00 

192*00 

212*00 

165*00 

176*00 

D.A. . 


. 55*00 

58-67 

64*00 

70-67 

55-00 

58*67 

64-00 

70-67 

50*00 

58-67J 

A.A. . 


. 33-00 

35*20 

38-40 

42*40 

24-75 

26-40 

28-80 

31-80 

16-50 

17-60 

Total . 


. 253*00 

269*87 

294*40 

325-07 

244-75 

261-07 

284-80 

314-47 

236-50 

252*27 






SKILLED—C 






Basic . 


. 205*00 

220*00 

240-00 

265-00 

205-00 

220*00 

240-00 

265*00 

205*00 

220-00 

D.A. . 

, 

. 68-33 

73-33 

80*00 

88*33 

68-33 

73*33 

80*00 

88*33 

68-33 

72-33 

A.A. . 


. 41-00 

44-00 

48-00 

53*00 

30-75 

33*00 

36*00 

39-75 

20-50 

22*00 

Total • 


. 314-33 

337-33 

368-00 

406-33 

304-08 

326-33 

356-00 

393-08 

293-83 

315-33 
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I 


minimum level of respective scales of pay in different areas and groups. 


Area—III 



Area— IV 



Area— 

-V 


c 

D 

A 

B 

.c 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 





UNSKILLED 





120*00 

132-00 

105*00 

111-00 

120-00 

132*00 

105-00 

111*00 

120*00 

132-00 

40*00 

44*00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44*00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

12*00 

13-20 

5-25 

5-55 

6*00 

6*60 

** 

- 



172*00 

•v 

189*20 

145-25 

152-55 

166*00 

182-60 

140-00 

148-00 

160-00 

176-00 





SEMI-SKILLED—A 





138*00 

152-00 

120-00 

128-00 

138-00 

152-00 

120-00 

128-00 

138-00 

152-00 

46*00 

50-67 

40*00 

42-67 

46-00 

. 50-67 . 

40*00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-6 

13*80 

15-20 

6* 00 

6*40 

6-90 

7*60 

•• 

** 


•• 

i197-80 

217-87 

166-00 

177-07 

190-90 

210-27 

160-00 

170-67 

184-00 

202*67 





SEMI-SKILLED—B 





152-00 

167-00 

130-00 

140-00 

152-00 

167-00 

130-00 

140-00 

152-00 

167-00 

50-67 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

50-67 . 

55-67 . 

43-33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

15-20 

16-70 

6-50 

7*00 

7-60 

8-35 

** 

** 

** 


217-87 . 

239-42 

179-83 

193-67 

210-27 

231-02 

173-33 

186-67 

202-67 

222-67 





SKILLED—A 





174-50 

192-00 

150-00 

160-50 

174-50 

192-00 

150-00 

160-50 

174-50 

192-00 

58*17 

64*00 

50*00 

53*50 

58*17 

64*00 

50*00 

53*50 

58-17 

64-00 

17-45 

19-20 

7-50 

8*03 

8*73 

9-60 





250*12 

275-20 

207-50 

222-03 

241-40 

265-60 

200*00 

214-00 

232-67 

256-00 





SKILLED 

— B 





192*00 

212*00 

165-00 

176-00 

192-00 

212-00 

165-00 

176-00 

192-00 

212*00 

65*00 

70-67 

55-67 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55*00 

58-67 

64*00 

70-67 

19*20 

21-20 

8-25 

8-80 

9*60 

10*60 





275*20 

303-87 

228-25 

243-47 

265-60 

292-27 

220*00 

234-67 

256-00 

282*67 






SEMI-SKILLED—C. 





240*00 

265-00 

205-00 

220-00 

240*00 

265-00 

205*00 

220*00 

240-00 

265-00 

80*00 

88*33 

68*33 

73*33 

80*00 

88-33 

68-33 

73-33 

80*00 

88-33 

24*90 

26*50 

10-25 

11*00 

12*00 

13-25 



** 


344*00 

379-83 

283-58 

304-33 

332-00 

366-58 

273-33 

293-33 

320*00 

353-33 
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STATEMENT 

Total Emoluments payable to different categories of operatives at the 



SKILLED—D 

255-00 277-50 300-00 330-00 255-00 277-50 300-00 330-00 255-00 277-50 

85-00 92-50 100-00 110-00 85-00 92-50 100-00 110-00 85-00 92-50 

51-00 55-50 60-00 66-00 38-25 41-63 45-00 48-50 25-50 27'75 

391-00 425-50 460-00 506-00 378-25 411-63 445-00 489-50 365-50 397-75 


295-00 315-00 345-00 375-00 295-00 315-00 345-00 375-00 295-00 315-00 

98-33 105-00 115-00 125-00 98-33 105-00 115-00 125-00 ' 98-33 105-00 

59-00 63-00 69-00 75-00 44-25 47-25 51-75 56-25 29-50 31-50 

452-33 483-00 529-00 575-00 437-58 467-25 511-75 556-25 422-83 451-50 

SKILLED—F 

350-00 350-00 400-00 400-00 350-00 350-00 400-00 400-00 ‘ 350-00 350-00 

116-67 116-67 133-33 133-33 116-67 116-67 133-33 133-33 116-67 116-67 

70-00 70-00 80-00 80-00 52-50 52-50 60-00 60-00 35-00 35-00 


536-67 536-67 613-33 613-33 519-17 519-17 593-33 593-33 501-67 501-67 
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1 — contd. 


minimum level of respective scales of pay in different areas and groups. — contd. 


Area- 

C 

-III 

D 

A 

Area- 

B 

-IV 

C 

D 

A 

Area—V 

B C 

D 





SKILLED- 

-D 





300-00 

330-00 

255-00 

277-50 

300-00 

330*00 

255*00 

277-50 

300*00 

330-00 

100*00 

110*00 

85-00 

92-50 

100-00 

110*00 

85*00 

92-50 

100*00 

110-00 

30*00 

33-00 

12-75 

13*88 

15*00 

16*50 

•• 

•• 



430* 00 

473*00 

352-75 

383*88 

415*00 

456-50 

340-00 

370*00 

400*00 

440*00 


345*00 

115*00 

34*50 

375*00 

125*00 

37*50 

295*00 

98*33 

14*75 

315*00 

105*00 

15*75 

SKILLED- 

345-00 

115-00 

17-25 

-E 

375*00 

125*00 

18*7$ 

295*00 

98*33 

* 315*00 

105*00 

345-00 

115-00 

375-00 

125-00 

494*50 

537*50 

408-08. 

435-75 

477-25 

518-.75 

393-33 

420*00 

460-00 

500-00 





skilled- 

-F 





400* 00 

400-00 

350-00 

350-00 

400*00 

400*00 

350*00 

350-00 

400*00 

400*00 

133*33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

153-33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

40*00 

40*00 

17-50 

17-50 

20*00 

20-00 



•• 


573-33 

573-33 

484-17 

484-17 

553-33 

553-33 

466-67 

466-67 

533-33 

533-33 
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STATEMENT 

Scales of Wages for different categories of operatives 


Category 


Group ‘A’ 


Unskilled . 
Semi-skilled (A) 
Semi-skilled (B) 
Skilled (A) 
Skilled (B) . 
Skilled (C) 
Skilled (D) 
Skilled (E) . 
Skilled (F). 


105 - 1 - 111 - 11-117 

120 - 2 - 128 - 24-143 

130 - 21 - 140 - 3 - 158 . 

150 - 31-185 

165 - 31 - 172 - 4-204 

205 - 5-255 

255 - 71-330 

295 - 10-395 

350 - 121 - 400 - 15-460 
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II 


In all the four Qroups of the Industry 


Group ‘B’ 

Group ‘C’ 

Group ‘D’ 

111-14-126 

120-14-126-2-138 

132-2-152 

128-24-143-3-155 

138-24-143-3-167 

152-3-182 

140-3-170 

152-3-182 

167-3-197 

160-50-34-195-50 

174-50-34 209-50 

192-34-227 

176-4-216 

192-4-232 

212-4-252 

220-5-270 

240-5-290 

265-5-315. 

277-50-74-352-50 

300-74-375 

330-74-405 

315-10-H5 

345-10-445 

375-10-475 

350-124-400-15-460 

400-15-460-20-500 

400-15-460-20-500 
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STATEMENT 

Phasing Scheme—Minimum Wages Payable at different stages 


1st. Stage 


Second Stage 


From 1-1-69 75% of BasicWage for 
Area I to Area IV St 65% Basic Wage for 
Area V 


From 1-1-70 82$% of BasicWage for 
Area I to IV and 72$% of Basic Wage for 
Area V 


Industry Group Industry Group 



A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Area—I 

Basic . 

78-75 

83-25 

90-00 

99-00 

86-63 

91*58 

99-00 

108-90 

D.A. . 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44*00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

A.A. . 

21-00 

22-20 

24-00 

26-40 

21-00 

22-20 

24-00 

26-40 

Total . 

134-75 

142-45 

154-00 

169-40 

142-63 

150-78 

163-00 

179-30 

Area—H 

Basic . 

78-75 

83-25 

90-00 

99-00 

86-63 

91-58 

99-00 

108-90 

D.A. . 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

A.A. . 

15-75 

16-65 

18-00 

19-80 

15-75 

16-65 

18-00 

19-80 

Total . 

. . 129-50 

136-90 

148-00 

162-80 

137-38 

145-23 

157-00 

172-70 

Area—HI 

Basic . 

78-75 

83-25 

90-00 

99-00 

86-63 

91-58 

99-00 

108-90 

D.A. . 

. . 35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

35-00 

37- CO 

40-00 

44-00 

A.A. . 

10-50 

11-10 

12-00 

13-20 

10-50 

11-10 

12-00 

13-20 

Total - . 

. 124-25 

131-35 

142-00 

156-20 

132-13 

139-68 

151-00 

166-10 

Area— IV 

Basic - 

. 78-75 

83-25 

90-00 

99-00 

86-63 

91-58 

99-00 

108-90 

D.A. . 

. 35-GO 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

35-00 

37-0(3 

40-00 

44-00 

A.A. . 

. 5-25 

5-55 

6-00 

6-60 

5-25 

5-55 

6-00 

6-60 

Total . 

119-00 

125-80 

136-00 

149-60 

126^88 

134-13 

145*00 

159-50 



FOR AREA V 

65% of basic wage 


72$% ofba*icwage 


Area— V 

Basic . 

68-25 

72-15 

78-00 

85-80 

76-13 

80-48 

87-00 

95-70 

D.A. 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 


. 103-25 109-15 118-00 129-80 111-13 117-48 127-00 139-70 
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III 

to Unskilled workers in all the Areas. 


Third Stage 

From 1-1-71 90% of Basic Wage 
for Area I to IV <$*. 80% of 
Basic Wage for Area V 


Fourth Stage 

From 1-1-72 95% of Basic Wage 
for Area I t o IV S*. 90% of 
Basic Wage for Area V 


Fifth &. Final Stage 

From 1-1-73 100% of Basic Wage 
for all Areas 


Industry Group 


Industry Group 


Industry Group 


A 

B 

G 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

G 

D 

94-50 

99*90 

108*00 

118-80 

99-75 

105*45 

114*00 

125*40 

105-00 

111-00 

120-00 

132-00 

35*00 

37*00 

40*00 

44-00 

35-00 

37*00 

40-00 

44*00 

35-00 

37*00 

40-00 

44-00 

21*00 

22*20 

24*00 

26-40 

21*00 

22-20 

24*00 

26-40 

21-00 

22-20. 

24-00 

26-40 

150-50 

159-10 

172*00 

189-20 

155*75 

164*65 

178-00 

195*80 

161-00 

170-20 

184-00 

202* 40 

94-50 

99-90 

108-00 

118-80 

99-75 

105-45 

114-00 

125-40 

105-00 

111-00 

120-00 

132-00 

35*00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

35-00 

37-00 

40*00 

44-00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00 

15-75 

16-65 

18-00 

19-80 

15-75 

16-65 

18-00 

19-80 

15-75 

16 - 65 

18-00 

19-80 

145-25 

153-55 

166-00 

182-60 

150*50 

159*10 

172-00 

189-20 

155-75 

164-65 

178-00 

195-80 

94-50 

99-90 

108*00 

118*80 

99*75 

105*45 

114*00 

125-40 

105-00 

111*00 

120-00 

132-Oal 

35-00 

37-00 

40*00 

44*00 

35*00 

37*00 

40*00 

44*00 

35-00 

37-00 

40-00 

44-00\ 

10*50 

11*10 

12*00 

13*20 

10-50 

11*10 

12*00 

13*20 

10*50 

11*10 

12*00 

13-201 

140-00 

148-00 

160-00 

176-00 

145-25 

153-55 

166-00 

182*60 

150-50 

159-10 

172*00 

1 

189-20; 


94*50 

99*90 

108*00 

118*80 

99*75 

105*45 

114*00 

125*40 

105*00 

111*00 

120-00 

132*00 

35*00 

37*00 

40*00 

44*00 

35*00 

37*00 

40*00 

44*00 

35*00 

37*00 

40-00 

44-00 

5*25 

5-55 

6*00 

6*60 

5* 25 

5*55 

6-00 

6*60 

5*25 

5*55 

6*00 

6*60 


134-75 142-45 154-00 169-40 140-00 148-00 160-00 176-00 145-25- 153-55 166-00 182-60 


80% of basis wage 

84-00 88-80 96-00 105-60 
35-00 37-00 40-00 44-00 


FOR AREA V 
90% of basis wage 

94-50 99-90 108-00 118-80 

35-00 37-00 40-00 44-00 


100% of basic wage 

105-00 111-00 120-00 132-00 

35-00 37-00 40-00 44-00 


119-00 125-80 136-00 149-60 129-50 136-90 148-00 162-80 140-00 148-00 160-00 176-00 
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STATEMENT 

Phasing Scheme — Wages Payable at the minimum level of 


lit Stage 2nd Stage 

From 1-1-69 75% of Basic Wage From 1-1-70 82% of Basic Wage 

Industry Group Industry Group 




A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

c 

D 





SEMI-SKILLED—A 





Basic . 


90-00 

96-00 

103-50 

114-00 

99-00 

105-60 

113-85 

125-40 

D.A. . 

. 

40-00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-67 

40-00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-67 

A.A. . 

• 

24-00 

25-60 

27-60 

30-40 

24-00 

25-60 

27-60 

30-40 

Total . 


154-00 

164-27 

177-10 

195-07 

163-00 

173-87 

187-45 

206-47 





SEMI-SKILLED—B 





Basic . 

. 

97-50 

105-00 

114-00 

125-25 

107-25 

115-50 

125-40 

137-78 

D.A. . 

. 

43-33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

A.A. . 

• 

26-00 

28-00 

30-40 

33-40 

26-00 

28-00 

30-40 

33-40 

Total . 


166-83 

179-67 

195-07 

214-32 

176-58 

190-17 

206-47 

226-85 





SKILLED—A 





Basic . 


112-50 

120-38 

130-88 

144-00 

123*75 

132-42 

143-97 

158-40 

D.A. . 

. 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

A.A. . 


30-00 

32-10 

34-90 

38-40 

30-00 

32-10 

34-90 

38-40 

Total . 


192-50 

205-98 

223-95 

246-40 

203-75 

218-02 

237-04 

'260-80 





SKILLED—B 





Basic . 

. . 

123-75 

132-00 

144-00 

150-00 

136-13 

145-20 

158-40 

174-90 

D.A. . 


55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

A.A. . 


33-00 

35-20 

38-40 

42-40 

33-00 

35-20 

38-40 

42-40 

Total . 


211-75 

225-87 

246-40 

272-07 

224-13 

239-07 

260-80 

287-97 





SKILLED—C 





Basic . 


153-75 

165-00 

180-00 

198-75 

169-13 

181-50 

198-00 

218-63 

D.A, . 


68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

A.A. . 


41-00 

44-00 

48-00 

53-00 

41-00 

44-00 

48-00 

53-00 

Total . 


263-08 

282-33 

308-00 

340-08 

278-46 

298-83 

326-00 

359-96 





SKILLED- 

-D 





Basic . 

. 

191-25 

208-13 

225-00 

247-50 

210-38 

228-94 

247-50 

272-25 

D.A. . 


85-00 

92-50 

100-00 

110-00 

85*00 

192-50 

100-00 

110-00 

A.A. . 


51-00 

55-50 

60-00 

63-00 

51-00 

55-50 

60-00 

66-00 

Total . 


327-25 

356-13 

385-00 

423-50 

346-38 

376-94 

407-50 

448-25 





SKILLED—E 





Basic . 

. , 

221*25 

236-25 

258-75 

281-25 

243-38 

259-88 

284-63 

309-38 

D.A. . 

. 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125*00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

A.A. . 


59-00 

63-00 

69-00 

75-00 

59-00 

63-00 

69-00 

75-00 

Total . 


378-58 

404-25 

442-75 

481-25 

400-71 

427-88 

468- 63 

509-38 





SKILLED—F 





Basic . 


262-50 

262-50 

300-00 

300-00 

288-75 

288-75 

330-00 

330-00 

D.A. . 

. 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

A.A. . 

* 

70-00 

70-00 

80-00 

80-00 

70-00 

70-00 

80-00 

80-00 

Total . 


449-17 

449-17 

513-33 

513-33 

475-42 

475-42 

543-33 

543-33 
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IV 

respective scales of pay at different stages in AREA-I 


3rd Stage 


4th Stage 


5th & Final Stage 


From 1-1-71 90% of Basic Wage 


From 1-1*72 95% of Basic Wage From 1-1-73 100% of Basic Wage 


Industry Group Industry Group Industry Group 


A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

c 

D 





SEMI-SKILLED—A 






108-00 

115-20 

124-20 

136-80 

114*00 

121*60 

131-10 

144*40 

120-00 

128*00 

138*00 

152-00 

40 -00 

42-67 

46-00 

50*67 

40*00 

42-67 

46*00 

50-67 

40-00 

42-67 

46*00 

50-67 

24-00 

25-60 

27*60 

30-40 

24*00 

25-60 

27-60 

30*40 

24-00 

25-60 

27-60 

30-40 

172-00 

183-47 

197-80 

217-87 

178-00 

189-87 

204-70 

225-47 

184*00 

196-27 

211-60 

233-07 





SEMI-SKILLED—B 





117-00 

126-00 

136*80 

150*30 

123-50 

133-00 

144*40 

158-65 

130*00 

140*00 

152-00 

167*00 

43-33 

46-67 

50*67 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

50*67 

55-67 

43*33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

26-00 

28-00 

30-40 

33-40 

26-00 

28-00 

30-40 

33-40 

26*00 

28*00 

30-40 

33-40 

186-33 

200-67 

217*87 

239*37 

192-83 

207-67 

225-47 

247-72 

199-33 

214-67 

233-07 

256-07 






SKILLED—A 






135-00 

144-45 

157-05 

172-80 

142-50 

152-48 

165-78 

182-40 

150*00 

160-50 

174-50 

192-00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64 00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50*00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

30-00 

32-10 

34-90 

38-40 

30*00 

32-10 

34-90 

38-40 

30-00 

3210 

34-90 

38-40 

215-00 

230-05 

250-12 

275-20 

222-50 

238-08 

258-85 

284-80 

230-00 

246-10 

267-57 

294-40 





SKILLED—B 






148-50 

158-40 

172-80 

190-80 

156-75 

167-20 

182*40 

201-40 

165-00 

176-00 

192-00 

212-00 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

33-00 

35-20 

38-40 

42-40 

33-00 

35-20 

38-40 

42*40 

33-00 

35-20 

38-40 

42-40 

236-50 

25 2- 27 

275-20 

303-87 

244-75 

261-07 

284-80 

314-47 

253-00 

269-87 

294*40 

325-07 






SKILLED—C 






184-50 

198-00 

216-00 

238-50 

194-75 

209-00 

228-00 

251-75 

205*00 

220*00 

240*00 

265*00 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

68-33 

73*33 

80*00 

88-33 

68-33 

73-33 

80*00 

88-33 

41-00 

44-00 

48-00 

53*00 

41*00 

44*00 

48-00 

53-00 

41*00 

44-00 

48-00 

53-00 

293-83 

315-33 

314-00 

379-83 

304-08 

326-33 

356*00 

393-08 

314-33 

347-33 

368*00 

406-33 






SKILLED—D 






229*50 

249-75 

270*00 

297-00 

242-25 

263-63 

285-00 

313-50 

255*00 

277-50 

300-00 

330-00 

85-00 

92-50 

100*00 

110*00 

85-00 

92*50 

100*00 

110*00 

85*00 

92-50 

100*00 

110-00 

51-00 

55-50 

60-00 

66-00 

51*00 

55-50 

60*00 

66*00 

51-00 

55-50 

60*00 

66*00 

365-50 

397-75 

430-00 

473*00 

378-25 

411-63 

445*00 

489*50 

391-00 

425-50 

460-00 

506*00 






SKILLED—E 






265-50 

283*50 

310*50 

337-50 

280*25 

299*25 

327-75 

356*25 

295* 00 

315-00 

345*00 

375-00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

98-33 

105*00 

115*00 

125*00 

98-33 

105*00 

115-00 

125-00 

59-00 

63-00 

69-00 

75-00 

59-00 

63*00 

69-00 

75*00 

59*00 

63*00 

69*00 

75-00 

422-83 

451-50 

494-50 

537-50 

437-58 

467-25 

511*75 

556-25 

452-33 

483*00 

529*00 

575-00 





SKILLED—F 






315-00 

315-00 

360*00 

360*00 

332-50 

332*50 

380*00 

380*00 

350*00 

350*00 

400*00 

400*00 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133*33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

70-00 

70-00 

80-00 

80-00 

70-00 

70*00 

80*00 

80*00 

70*00 

70*00 

80*00 

80*00 


501 ' 67 501-67 573-33 573-33 519-17 519-17 593-33 593-33 536-67 536-67 613-33 613-33 
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STATEMENT 

Phasing Scheme —Wages payable at the minimum 


1st Stage 2nd Stage 

From 14-1 969 75% of Basic Wage From 1-M970 82*% of Basic Wags 

Industry Group Industry Group 





A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

c 

D 






SEMI-SKILLED ‘A’ 





Basic , 


, 

90*00 

96-00 

103-50 

114-00 

99*00 

105*60 

113*85 

125-40 

D.A. . 



40-00 

42-6? 

46-00 

50- 67 

40*00 

41*67 

46*00 

50-67 

A.A, . 


* 

18-00 

19-20 

20-70 

22-80 

28-00 

19*20 

20-70 

22-80 

Total . 



148*00 

157-87 

170-20 

187-47 

157*00 

167-47 


198-87 






SEMI-SKILLED -S' 





Basic . 



97-50 

105-00 

114-00 

125-25 

107-25 

115-50 

125-40 

137*78 

D.A, . 



43-33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

50*67 

55*67 

A.A. , 



19-50 

21-00 

22-80 

25-05 

19-50 

21-00 

22-80 

25*05 

Total . 



160-33 

172-67 

187-47 

205-97 

170-08 

183-17 

198-87 

218-50 






SKILLED 

•A’ 





Basic . 



112-50 

120-38 

130-88 

144-00 

123-75 

132-42 

143-97 

158*40 

1D.A. . 



50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64*00 

A.A. . 



22-50 

24-08 

26-18 

23-80 

22-50 

24-08 

26-18 

28*80 

Total . 



185-00 

197-9^’ 

215-23 

235-80 

196*25 

210-00 

228-32 

251-20 






SKILLED -B’ 





Basic . 



123-75 

132-00 

144-00 

159-00 

136-13 

145-20 

158-40 

174-90 

D.A. . 


, 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

-A.A. . 

. 


24-75 

26-40 

2d‘80 

31-80 

24-75 

26-40 

28-SO 

31-80 

"Total . 



203-50 

217-07 

236-80 

261- •? 

215-88 

230-27 

251-20 

277-37 






SKILLED -C’ 





Basic . 



153-75 

165-00 

180-00 

198-75 

169-13 

181-50 

198-00 

218-63 

D.A. . 



68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

68*33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

A.A. . 

* 


30-75 

33-00 

36-00 

39-75 

30-75 

33-00 

36-00 

39-75 

Total . 

. 


252-83 

271-33 

296*00 

326*83 

268*21 

287-83 

"~3lToO~ 

346-71 






SKILLED ‘D’ 





Basic . 



191-25 

208-13 

225*00 

247-50 

210-38 

228-94 

247-50 

272* 25 

D.A. . 



85-00 

92-50 

100*00 

110-00 

85-00 

92-50 

100-00 

110*00 

A.A. . 

. 

. 

38-25 

41-63 

45-00 

49-50 

38-25 

41-63 

45-30 

49*50 

'Total . 



314-50 

342-26 

370-00 

407*00 

333-63 

363-07 

392-50 

431-75 






SKILLED -E’ 





Basic . 



221-25 

236-25 

258-75 

281-25 

243-38 

259-88 

284-63 

309-38 

"D.A. . 

4 


98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

A.A, . 


- 

44-25 

47-25 

51-75 

56-25 

44-25 

47*25 

51-75 

56-25 

Total . 

. 


363-83 

388-50 

425-50 

462*50 

385-96 

412*13 

451-38 

490-63 






SKILLED -F’ 





Basic . 



262-50 

262-50 

300*00 

300*00 

288-75 

288-75 

330-00 

330-00 

D.A. . 



116-67 

116-67 

133*33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

A.A. . 



52-50 

52-50 

60-00 

60-00 

52-50 

52-50 

60-00 

60-00 

Total . 



431-67 

431-67 

493-33 

493-33 

452-92 

457-92 

523-33 

523-33 
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V 


level of respective scales of pay at different stages in Area-II 



3rd Stage 



4th Stage 


5 th &. Final Stage 


From 1-1-1971 90% of Basic Wage From 1-1-1972 95% of Basic Wage From 1-1-1973 100% of Basic Wage- 

Industry Group 



Industry Group 


Industry Group 


A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 





SEMI-SKILLED ‘A’ 






108*00 

115*20 

124*20 : 

136*80 : 

114*00 

121*60 131*10 : 

144-40 : 

120*00 : 

128*00 ; 

138-00 : 

152*00 

40-00 

42*67 

46-00 

50*67 

40*00 

42*67 46*00 

50*67 

40*00 

42*67 

46*00 

50*67 

18-00 

19*20 

20*70 

22*80 

18*00 

19*20 20*70 

22*80 

18*00 

19*20 

20*70 

22*80 

166-00 

177*07 

190*90 

210*27 

172*00 

183*47 197*80 

217*87 

178*00 

189*87 

204*70 

225-47 





SEMI-SKILLED *B’ 






117*00 

126*00 

136* 80 

150*30 

123*50 

133*00 144*40 

158*65 

130*00 

140*00 

152*00 

167*00 

43*33 

46-67 

50-67 

55*67 

43*33 

46*67 50*67 

55*67 

43*33 

46*67 

50*67 

55*67 

19*50 

21*00 

22*80 

25*05 

19*50 

21*00 22*80 

25*05 

19*50 

21*00 

22*60 

25*05 

179-83 

193*67 

210*27 

231*02 

186*33 

200*67 217*87 

239*37 

192*83 

207*67 

225*47 

247*72 





SKILLED ‘A’ 






135-00 

144-45 

157-05 

172-80 

142-50 

152-48 165-78 

182*40 

150*00 

160*50 

174*50 

192*00 

50*00 

53*50 

58-17 

64*00 

50*00 

55-50 58-17 

64-00 

50*00 

53-50 

58-17 

64*00 

22-50 

24*08 

26-18 

28-80 

22-50 

24-08 26-18 

28-80 

22-50 

24-08 

26*18 

28-80 

207*50 

222*03 

241-40 

265*60 

215*00 

230*06 250*13 

275*20 

222*50 

238*08 

258-85 

284*80 






SKILLED *B’ 






148-50 

153*40 

172-80 

190*80 

156-75 

167*20 182*40 

201-40 

165-00 

176*00 

192-00 

212*00 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58*67 64*00 

70-67 

55*00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

24-75 

26*40 

28*80 

31*80 

24-75 

26-40 28-80 

31*80 

24-75 

26*40 

28*80 

31*80 

228-25 

243*47 

265-60 

293-27 

236*50 

252-27 275-20 

303*87 

244-75 

261*07 

284-80 

314-47 






SKILLED ‘C’ 






184*50 

198*00 

216-00 

238*50 

194-75 

209*00 228*00 

251-75 

205*00 

220*00 

240-00 

265-00 

68*33 

73*33 

80*00 

88*33 

68*33 

73*33 80*00 

88*33 

68*33 

73*33 

80-00 

88-33 

30-75 

33*00 

36*00 

39-75 

30*75 

33*00 36*00 

39*75 

30*75 

33*00 

36-00 

39-75 

283*58 

304*33 

332*00 

366*58 

293*83 

315-33 344-00 

379*83 

304*08 

326-33 

356*00 

393*08 






SKILLED ‘D’ 






229*50 

249*75 

270*00 

297*00 

242*25 

263*63 285*00 

313*50 

255-00 

277*50 

300*00 

330*00 

85*00 

92-50 

100*00 

110*00 

85*00 

92*50 100*00 

110*00 

85-00 

92*50 

100-00 

110*00 

38-25 

41*63 

45*00 

49-50 

38*25 

41*63 45*00 

49*50 

38-25 

41*63 

45-00 

49*50 

352-75 

383*88 

415*00 

456*50 

365*50 

397*76 430*00 

473*00 

378*25 

411*63 

445-00 

489*50 






SKILLED *E’ 






265*50 

283*50 

310-50 

337*50 

280*25 

299-25 327-75 

356*25 

295*00 

315*00 

345-00 

375-00 

98-33 

105*00 

115*00 

125*00 

98*33 

105*00 115*00 

125*00 

98*33 

105*00 

115-00 

125-00" 

44* 25 

47*25 

51*75 

56-25 

44*25 

47-25 51-75 

56*25 

44-25 

47*25 

51*75 

56-25 

408*08 

435*75 

477-25 

518*75 

422*83 

451*50 494*50 

537*50 

437*58 

467-25 

512-75 

556-25 






SKILLED ‘F 






315*00 

315*00 

360*00 

360*00 

332*50 

332*50 380*00 

380*00 

350*00 

350*00 

400*00 

400*00 

116-67 

116*67 

133-33 

133*33 

116*67 

116-67 133-33 

133-33 

116-67 

116*67 

133-33 

133*33 

52*50 

52*50 

60-00 

60*00 

52*50 

i 52*60 60*00 

60*00 

52*50 

52*50 

60-00 

60*00 


484-17 484-17 553-33 553-33 501-67 501-67 573-33 573-33 519-17 519-17 593-33 593-33 
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STATEMENT 

Phasing Scheme—Wages payable at the minimum level of 

lit Stage 2nd s “* e 

From 1-1-69 75% of Basie Wage From 1-1-70 82|% of Basic Wage 

Industry Group Industry Group 

A B C D A B C p 


SEMI-SKILLED -A’ 



. 90*00 

96*00 

103*50 

114*00 

99*00 

105*60 

113*85 

125*40 

Basic * 

. 40*00 

42*67 

46*00 

50*67 

40*00 

42*67 

46*00 

50*67 

D.A. * 

A.A. - 

12*00 

12*80 

13*80 

15*20 

12*00 

12*80 

13*80 

15*20 

Total . * 

. 1-42*00 

151*47 

163*30 

179*87 

151*00 

161*07 

173*65 

191*27 




SEMI-SKILLED ‘B’ 






97*50 

105*00 

114*00 

125*25 

107*25 

115*50 

125*40 

137*78 

Basic * 

. ' 43*33 

46*67 

50*67 

55*67 

43*33 

46*67 

50-67 

55*67 

D.A. • * 

A.A. . 

. 13*00 

14*00 

15*20 

16*70 

13*00 

14*00 

15-20 

16*70 

Total • ♦ 

. 153*83 

165*67 

179*87 

197*62 

163*58 

176*17 

191-27 

210*15 




SKILLED *A’ 






152*50 

120*38 

130*88 

144*00 

123*75 

132*42 

143*97 

158*40 

Basic . 

50*00 

53*50 

58*17 

64*00 

50*00 

59-50 

58*17 

64*00 

D.A. * * 

A.A. . 

15*00 

16*05 

17*45 

19*20 

15*00 

16*05 

17*45 

18*20 

Total * * 

177*50 

189*93 

206*50 

227*20 

188*75 

207*97 

219*59 

241*60 



SKILLED ‘B’ 






123*75 

132*00 

144*00 

159*00 

136*13 

145*20 

158*40 

174*90 

Basic « 

55*00 

58*67 

64*00 

70*67 


58-67 

64*00 


D.A. • * 

A.A. * 

16*50 







21*20 

Total . 

195* 25 







266*77 


|K 







153*75 

165*00 

180*00 

198*75 

169*13 

181*50 

198*00 

218*63 

Basic . 

68*33 

73*33 

80*00 

88*33 

68*33 

73*33 

80-00 

88*33 

D.A. . 

A.A. . 

! 20*50 

22*00 

24*00 

26*50 

20*50 

22*00 

24*00 

26*50 

Total . • 

. 242*58 

260* 33 

284*00 

313*58 

257*96 

276*83 

302*00 

333*46 




SKILLED *D* 






191*25 

208*13 

225*00 

247*50 

210*38 

228*94 

247*50 

272* 25 

Basic . 

85*00 

92*50 

100-00 

110*00 

85*00 

92*50 

100*00 

110-00 

D.A. . 

A.A. . 

25*50 

27*75 

30*00 

33*00 

25*50 

27*75 

30*00 

33-00 

'Total . 

301*75 

328*38 

355*00 

390*50 

320*88 

349*19 

377*50 

415-25 




SKILLED ‘E’ 






221*25 

236* 25 

258*75 

281*25 

243*38 

259*88 

284*63 

309*38 

Basic . 

98*33 

105*00 

115*00 

125*00 

98*33 

105*00 

115*00 

125*00 

D.A. . 

A.A. . 

* 39*60 

31*50 

34*50 

37*50 

29*50 

31*50 

34*50 

37*50 

Total . 

349*08 

371*75 

408*25 

443*75 

371*21 

396*38 

434*13 

471-88 




SKILLED ‘F’ 






. 262*50 

262*50 

300*00 

300*00 

288-75 

288*75 

330*00 

330-00 

Basic . » 

116*67 

116*67 

133*33 

133*33 

116*67 

116*67 

133*33 

133-33 

D.A. • * 

A.A. . 

35*00 

35*00 

40-00 

40*00 

35-00 

35*00 

40*00 

40-00 

Total . • 

414*17 

414*17 

473-33 

473*33 

440*42 

440*42 

503*33 

503*33 
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VI 

respective scales of pay at different stages in Area-Ill 


3rd Stage 

From 1-1-71 90% of Basic Wage 

Industry Group 

A BCD 

4th Stage 

From 1-1-72 95% of Basic Wage 

Industry Group 

A B C D 

5th &. Final Stage 

From 1-1-73 100% of Basic Wage 

Industry Group 

A B C D 





SEMI-SKILLED *A> 






108-00 

115-20 

124*20 

136*80 

114*00 

121*60 

131-10 

144-40 

120*00 

128-00 

138-00 

152-00 

40*00 

42*67 

46*00 

50*67 

40*00 

42-67 

46*00 

50-67 

40*00 

42*67 

46-00 

50-67 

12-00 

12-80 

13*80 

15*20 

12*00 

12-80 

13-80 

15-20 

12-00 

12-80 

13-80 

15-20 

160-00 

170-67 

184-00 

202-67 

166-00 177-07 190-90 

210-27 

172-00 

183-47 

197-80 

217-87 





SEMI-SKILLED ‘B’ 






117*00 

126-00 

136*80 

150*30 

123*50 

133*00 

144-40 

158-65 

130-00 

140-00 

152 00 

167-00 

43*33 

46*67 

50*67 

55*67 

43*33 

46*67 

50*67 

55*67 

43*33 

46-67 

50-67 

55-67 

13-00 

14-00 

15-20 

16-70 

13-00 

14-00 

15-20 

16-70 

13-00 

14*00 

15-20 

16-70 

173-33 

186-67 

202-67 

222-67 

179-83 

193-67 

210-27 

231*02 

186*33 

200-67 

217-87 

239-37 






SKILLED ‘A* 






135-00 

144-45 

157-05 

172*80 

142*50 

152-48 

165*78 

182*40 

150-00 

160-50 

174-50 

192-00 

50-00 

53*50 

58*17 

64*00 

50*00 

53*50 

58*17 

64*00 

50*00 

53*50 

58-17 

64-00 

15-00 

16-05 

17*45 

19*20 

15*00 

16*05 

17*45 

19*20 

15*00 

16-05 

17-45 

19-20 

200-00 

214-00 

232*67 

256*00 

207*50 

222*03 

241*40 

265*60 

215*00 

230-05 

250-12 

275-20 






SKILLED *B' 






148-50 

158-40 

172*80 

190*80 

156*75 

167*20 

182-40 

201*40 

165*00 

176-00 

192-00 

212-00 

55-00 

58-67 

64*00 

70*67 

55*00 

58*67 

64*00 

70*67 

55*00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

15-50 

17-60 

19*20 

21*20 

16*50 

17-60 

19-20 

21*20 

16-50 

17-60 

19-20 

21-20 

220-00 

234-67 

256-00 

282-67 

228-25 

243-47 

265-60 

293*27 

236-50 

252-27 

275-20 

303-87 






SKILLED *C’ 






184-50 

198-00 

216-00 

238-50 

194-75 

209-00 

228-00 

251*75 

205-00 

220-00 

240-00 

265-00 

68*33 

73*33 

80-00 

88-33 

68-33 

73*33 

80*00 

88*33 

68-33 

73*33 

80*00 

88-33 

20-50 

22-00 

24-00 

26-50 

20-50 

22-00 

24-00 

26-50 

20-50 

22-00 

24-00 

26-50 

273-33 

293-33 

320-00 

353*33 

283-58 

304-33 

332-00 

366-58 

293-83 

315-33 

344-00 

379-83 






SKILLED ‘D* 






229-50 

249-75 

270*00 

297-00 

242-25 

263-63 

285-00 

313-50 

265-00 

277-50 

300-00 

330-00 

85-00 

92*50 

100*00 

110*00 

85*00 

92-50 

100*00 

110-00 

85-00 

92-50 

100*00 

110*00 

25-50 

27-75 

30-00 

33*00 

25-50 

27*75 

30-00 

33-00 

25-50 

27-75 

30-00 

33-00 

340-00 

370-00 

400-00 

440-00 

352-75 

383-88 

415-00 

456-50 

365-50 

397-75 

430-00 

473-00 






SKILLED *E’ 






265-50 

283-50 

310-50 

337-50 

280-25 

299-25 

327-75 

356-25 

295-00 

315-00 

345-00 

375-00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125*00 

98*33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

29-50 

31-50 

34-50 

37-50 

29-50 

31-50 

34-50 

37-50 

29-50 

31-50 

34-50 

37-50 

393-33 

420-00 

460-00 

500*00 

408-08 

435-75 

477-25 

518-75 

422-83 

451-50 

494-50 

537-50 






SKILLED ‘F’ 






315-00 

315-00 

360-00 

360-00 

332-50 

332-50 

380-00 

380-00 

350-00 

350-00 

400-00 

400-00 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

116*67 

116-67 

133-3? 

133-33 

35-00 

35-00 

40-00 

40-00 

35-00 

35*00 

40-00 

40-00 

35*00 

35-00 

40-00 

40-00 

466-67 

466-67 

533*33 

533*33 

484-17 

484-17 

553-33 

553-33 

501-67 

501-67 

573-33 

573-33 
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STATEMENT 

Phasing Scheme—-Wages payable at the minimum level of 


1st Stage 2nd Stage 



From 

1-1-69 75% 

of Basic Wage 

From. 1-1-70 82£% of Basic Wage 



Industry Group 



Industry Group 



A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

c 

D 




SEMI-SKILLED ‘A’ 





Basic . 

90-00 

96-00 

103-50 

114*00 

99-00 

105-60 

113-85 

125-40 

D.A. • 

40-00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-67 

40-00 

42-67 

.46-00 

- 50-67 

A.A. . 

6-00 

6-40 

6-90 

7-60 

6-00 

6-40 

6-90 

7-60 

Total . 

136-00 

145-07 

156-40 

172-27 

145-00 

154-67 

166-75 

183-67 




SEMI-SKILLED ‘B’ 





Basic . 

97-50 

105-00 

114-00 

125*25 

107-25 

115-50 

125-40 

137-78 

D.A. . 

43-33 

46-67 

•50-67 

55-67- 

43-33 

46-67 

■50-67 

. 55-67 

A.A. . 

6-50 

7-00 

7*60 

8-35 

6-50 

7-00 

7-60 

8-35 

Total . 

147-33 

158-67 

172-27 

189*27 

157-08 

169-17 

183-67 

201-80 




SKILLED 

‘A’ 





Basic . 

112-50 

120-39 

130-88 

144-00 

123-75 

132-42 

143-97 

158-40 

D.A. . 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64*00 

A.A. . 

7-50 

8-03 

8-73 

9-60 

7-50 

8-03 

8-73 

9-60 

Total . 

170-00 

181-92 

197-78 

217-60 

181•25 

193-95 

210-87 

232-00 




SKILLED 

‘B’ 





Basic . 

123-75 

132-00 

144-00 

159-00 

136-13 

145-20 

158-40 

174-90 

D.A. . 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

A.A. . 

8-25 

8-80 

9-60 

10-60 

8-25 

8-80 

9-60 

10-60 


187-00 199-47 217-60 240-27 199-38 212-67 232-00 256-17 


SKILLED -C’ 


Basic . 

153-75 

165-00 

180-00 

198-75 

169-13 

181-50 

198*00 

218-63 

D.A. . 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88*33 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

A.A. . 

10-25 

11-00 

12-00 

13*25 

10-25 

11-00 

L2*00 

13-25 

Total . 

232-33 

249-33 

272-00 

300*33 

247-71 

265-83 

290*00 

320-21 




SKILLED ‘D’ 





Basic . 

191-25 

208-13 

225-00 

247*50 

210-38 

228-94 

247*50 

272*25 

D.A. . 

. 85-00 

92-50 

100-00 

110-00 

85-00 

92*50 

100-00 

110*00 

A.A. . 

12-75 

13-88 

15*00 

16*50 

12-75 

13-88 

15-00 

16-50 

Total . 

289-00 

314-51 

340*00 

374*00 

308-13 

335-32 

362-50 

398-75 




SKILLED ‘E’ 





Basic . 

221-25 

236-25 

258*75 

281*25 

243-38 

259-88 

284*63 

309*38 

D.A. . 

98-33 

105-00 

115*00 

125*00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

A.A. . 

14-75 

15-75 

17-25 

18*75 

14-75 

15-75 

17*25 

18-75 

Total . 

334-33 

357-00 

391*00 

425-00 

356-46 

380-63 

416-88 

453*13 




SKILLED 

i <F 





Basic . 

. 262-50 

262-50 

300-00 

300*00 

288*75 

288-75 

330*00 

330-00 

D.A. . 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

116-67 

116-67 

133*33 

133-33 

A.A. . 

17*50 

17-50 

20*00 

20-00 

17-50 

17-50 

20*00 

20-00 

Total . 

396-67 

396-67 

453*33 

453-33 

422-92 

422-92 

483-33 

483-33 
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VII 


respective scales of pay at different stages in Area-lV 



3rd Stage 



4th Stage 


5th & Final Stage 


From 1-1-71 90% of Basic Wage 

From 1-1-72 95% of Basi 

c Wage 

From 1-1-73 100% of Basic Wage 


Industry Group 



Industry Group 



Industry Group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

,B 

C 

D 





SEMI-SKILLED -A 






108*00 

115*20 

124-20 

136-80 

114*00 

121*60 

131-10 

144-40 

120*00 

128*00 

138-00 

152*00 

40*00 

42*67 

46-00 

50-67 

40*00 

42-67 

46-00 

50*67 

40*00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-67 

6-00 

6-40 

6-90 

7-60 

6*00 

6-40 

6-90 

7*60 

6*00 

6*40 

6-90 

7*60 

154-00 

164-27 

177-10 

195*07 

160-00 

170*67 

184-00 

202-67 

166*00 

177-07 

190*90 

210*27 






SEMI-SKILLED 

‘B’ 





117-00 

126*00 

136-80 

150*30 

123*50 

133*00 

144*40 

158*65 

130*00 

140*00 

152*00 

167*00 

43*33 

46-67 

50-67 

55*67 

43*33 

46-67 

50-67 

55*67 

43*33 

46-67 

50-67 

55*67 

6-50 

7*00 

7*60 

8*35 

6*50 

7-00 

7-60 

8*35 

6*50 

7*00 

7*60 

8*35 

166*83 

279*67 

195-09 

214-32 

173*33 

286-67 

202-67 

222*67 

179*83 

193*67 

210*27 

231*02 






SKILLED ‘A’ 






135-00 

144*45 

157-05 

172*80 

142-50 

152-48 

165-78 

182-40 

150*00 

160*50 

174-50 

192*00 

50*00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50*00 

53-50 

58-17 

64*00 

7-50 

8-03 

8-73 

9-60 

7-50 

8*03 

8-73 

9*60 

7-50 

8-03 

8-73 

9*60 

192-50 

205-98 

223-95 

246-40 

200*00 

214-01 

232-68 

256-00 

207-50 

222-03 

241-40 

265*60 






SKILLED -B' 






148-50 

158-40 

172-80 

190-80 

156-75 

167*20 

;182-40 

201-40 

165-00 

176-00 

192-00 

212-00 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

.64-00 

70-67 

8-25 

8*80 

9-60 

10-60 

,8-25 

8*80 

9-60 

10-60 

8-25 

8 *.80 

9-60 

10-60 

211-75 

225-87 

246-40 

272-07 

220*00 

234-67 

256-00 

282-67 

228-25 

243-47 

265-60~ 

293-27 






SKILLED ‘C’ 






184*50 

198*00 

216*00 

238*50 

194-75 

209*00 

228-00 

251*75 

205*00 

220*00 

20*00 

265-00 

68-33 

73*33 

80*00 

88*33 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

68*33 

73*33 

80*00 

88*33 

10-25 

11*00 

12-00 

13-25 

10-25 

11*00 

12-00 

13*25 

10-25 

11*00 

12*00 

13-25 

263-08 

282*33 

308*00 

340*08 

273*33 

293*33 

320-00 

353-33 

283*58 

304-33 

332-00 

366*58 






SKILLED *D’ 






229-50 

249*75 

270*00 

297*00 

242-25 

263-63 

285*00 

313*50 

255*00 

277*50 

300*00 

330*00 

85-00 

92*50 

100*00 

110*00 

85*00 

92*50 

100-00 

110-00 

85*00 

92-50 

100*00 

110*00 

12-75 

13*88 

15*00 

16*50 

12-75 

13*88 

15-00 

16-50 

12-75 

13*88 

15*00 

16*50 

327-25 

356-13 

385*00 

423*50 

340*00 

370-01 

400*00 

440*00 

352*75 

383*88 

415*00 

456-50 






SKILLED *E’ 






265-50 

283*50 

310-50 

337*50 

280*25 

299*25 

327*75 

356*25 

295*00 

315*00 

345*00 

375*00 

98-33 

105*00 

115-00 

125*00 

98*33 

105*00 

115-00 

125-00 

98*33 

105*00 

115*00 

125*00 

14*75 

15-75 

17*25 

18-25 

14-75 

15*75 

17*25 

18-75 

14-75 

15-75 

17*25 

18-75 

378-58 

404-25 

442-75 

481-25 

393*33 

420*00 

460-00 

500*00 

408*08 

435-75 

477-25 

518-75 






SKILLED «F 






315-00 

315*00 

360-00 

360*00 

332*50 

332-50 

380*00 . 

380*00 

350*00 

350*00 

400*00 • 

400*00 

116-67 : 

116*67 ] 

133-33 133-33 116-67 116-67 133*33 133*33 116-67 116-67 133-33 133-33 

17*50 

17*50 

20*00 

20*00 

17-50 

17*50 

20*00 

20-00 

17*50 

17*50 

20*00 

20*00 


449-17 449-17 513-33 513-33 466-67 466-67 533-33 533-33 484-17 484-17 553-33 553-33 


10 —3 Lg Sl E./68 
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STATEMENT 

Phasing Scheme — Wages payable at the minimum level of 


1st Stage 2nd Stage 


Category From 1-1-60 65% of Basic Wage From 1-1-70 72fc% of Basic Wage 





A 

Industry 

B 

Group 

C 

D 

A 

Industry Group 

B C 

D 






SEMI-SKILLED ‘A’ 





Basic . 



78-00 

83-20 

89-70 

98-80 

87-00 

92-80 

100-05 

110-20 

D.A. . 



40-00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-67 

40-00 

42-67 

46-00 

50-67 

Total . 



128-00 

125-87 

135-70 

149-47 

127-00 

135-47 

146-05 

160-87 






SEMI-SKILLED ‘B* 





Basic . 



84-50 

91-00 

97-50 

108-55 

94-25 

101-50 

108-75 

121-08 

D.A. . 

• 


43-33 

46-67 

50-00 

55-67 

43-33 

46-67 

50-00 

55-67 

Total . 

• 

• 

127-83 

137-67 

147-50 

164-22 

137-58 

148-17 

158-75 

176-75 






SKILLED 






Basic . 


t 

97-50 

104-33 

113-43 

124-80 

108-75 

116-37 

126-52 

139-20 

D.A. . 

• 

• 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

50-00 

53-50 

58-17 

64-00 

Total . 

• 

• 

147-50 

157-83 

171-60 

188-80 

158-75 

169-87 

184-69 

203-20 






SKILLED 'B' 





Basic . 



107-25 

114-40 

124-80 

137-80 

119-63 

127-60 

139-20 

153-70 

D.A. . 

• 

• 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

55-00 

58-67 

64-00 

70-67 

Total • 

• 

• 

162-25 

173-07 

188-80 

208-47 

174-63 

186-27 

203-20 

224-37 






SKILLED ‘C' 





Basic . 



133-25 

143-00 

156-00 

172-25' 

148-63 

159-50 

174-00 

192-13 

D.A. . 


* 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

68-33 

73-33 

80-00 

88-33 

Total • 

• 

• 

201-58 

216-33 

236-00 

260-58 

216-96 

232-83 

254-00 

280-46 






SKILLED ‘D* 





Basic . 


. 

165-75 

180-38 

195^00 

214-50 

184-88' 

201-99 

217-50 

239-25 

D.A. . 



85-00 

92-50 

100-00 

110-00 

85-00 

92-50 

100-00 

110-00 

Total . 

• 


250-75 

272-88 

295-00 

324-50 

269-88 

293-69 

317-50 

349-25 






SKILLED *E’ 





Basic . 



191-75 

204-75 

224-25 

243-75 

213-88 

228-38 

250-13 

271-88 

D.A. . 



98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

98-33 

105-00 

115-00 

125-00 

Total . 



290-08 

309-75 

339-25 

368-75 

312-21 

333-38 

365-13 

396-88 






SKILLED ‘F’ 





Basic . 


• 

227-50 

227-50 

260-00 

260-00 

253-75 

253-75 

290-00 

290-00 

D.A. . 

• 

• 

116-67 

116-67 

133-33 

133-33 

116-67 

166-67 

133-33 

133-33 

Total . 



344-17 

344-17 

393-33 

393-33 

370-42 

370-42 

423-33 

423-33 
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VIII 

respective scales of pay at different stages Area-V 


Third Stage 


Fourth Stage 


Fifth &. Final Stage 


From 1-1-71 80% of Basic Wage 

From 1-1-72 90% of Basic Wage 

From 1-1-73 100% of Basic Wage 

Industry Group 


Industry Group 


Industry Group 


A B C 

D 

ABC 

D 

ABC 

D 


SEMI-SKILLED ‘A’ 

96-00 102-40 110-40 121-60 103-00 115-20 124-20 136-80 120-00 128-00 138-00 152-00 

40-00 42-67 46-00 50-67 40-00 42-67 46-00 50-67 40-00 42-67 46-00 50-67 


136-00 145-07 156-40 172-27 148-00 157-87 170-20 187-47 160-00 170-67 184-00 202-67 


SEMI-SKILLED -B’ 


104-00 

43-33 

112-00 

46-67 

120-00 

50-00 

133-60 

55-67 

117-00 

43-33 

126-00 

46-67 

135-00 

50-00 

150-30 

55-67 

130-00 

43-33 

140-00 

46-67 

150-00 

50-00 

167-00 

55-67 

147-33 

153-67 

170-00 

189-27 

160-33 

172-67 

185-00 

205-97 

173-33 

186-67 

200-00 

222-67 






SKILLED ‘A’ 






120-00 

50-00 

128*40 

53-50 

139-60 

58-17 

153-60 

64-00 

135-00 

50-00 

144-45 

53-50 

157-05 

58-17 

172-80 

64-00 

150-00 

50-00 

160-50 

53-50 

174-50 

58-17 

192-00 

64-00 

170-00 

181-90 

197-77 

217-60 

185-00 

197-95 

215-22 

236-80 

200-00 

214-00 

232-67 

256-00 






SKILLED -B’ 






132-00 

55-00 

140-80 

58-67 

153-60 

64-00 

169-60 

70-67 

148-50 

55-00 

158-40 

58-67 

172-80 

64-00 

190-80 

70-67 

165-00 

55-00 

176-00 

58-67 

192-00 

64-00 

212*00 

70-67 

187-00 

199-47 

217-60 

240- 27 

203-50 

217-07 

236-80 

261-47 

220-00 

234-67 

256-00 

232-67 






SKILLED *C' 






164-00 

68-33 

176-00 

73-33 

192-00 

80-00 

212-00 

88-33 

184-50 

68-33 

198-00 

73-33 

216-00 
80-00 
f , 

238-50 

88-33 

205-00 

68-33 

220-00 

73-33 

240-00 

80-00 

265-00 

88-33 

232-33 

249-33 

272-00 

300-33 

252-83 

271*33 

296-00 

326-83 

273-33 

293-33 

320-00 

353-33 


SKILLED ‘D’ 

204-00 222-00 240-00 264-00 229-00 249-75 270-00 297-00 255-00 277-50 300-00 330-00 

85-00 92-50 100-00 110-00 85-00 92-50 100-00 110-00 85-00 92-50 100-00 11Q-00 


289-00 314-50 340-00 374-00 314-50 342-25 370-00 407-00 340-00 370-00 400-00 440-00 

---—j—-- 


SKILLED 'E’ 

236-00 252-00 276-00 300-00 265-50 283-50 310-50 337-50 295-00 315-00 345-00 375-00 

98-33 105-00 115-00 125-00 98-33 105-00 115-00 125-00 98-33 105-00 115-00 125-00 


334-33 357-00 391-00 425-00 363-83 388-50 425-50 462-50 393-33 420-00 460-00 500-00 


SKILLED ‘F 

280-00 280-00 320-00 320-00 315-00 315-00 360-00 360-00 350-00 350-00 400-00 400-00 

16-67 116-67 137-33 l 33-33 .116-67 116-67 133-33 133-33 116-67 116-67 133-33 133-33 


396-67 396-67 453-33 453-33 431-67 431-67 493-33 493-33 466-67 466-67 533-33 533-33 















CHAPTER VIII 


VIEWS OF LABOUR MEMBERS ON PAYING CAPACITY OF 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRY, WAGE STRUCTURE OF THE 

WORKMEN ETC. 

8.1. In the engineering industry, there have been fine traditions 
of collective bargaining at unit level and it was therefore expected 
that this first attempt at collective bargaining at national level 
through the Wage Board would be a rewarding effort. It is therefore 
with a sense of regret that we have to record that all our efforts for 
arriving at a national level collective settlement has ended in a dismal 
failure and it is with great reluctance that we submit this dissenting 
document. Despite our sincere and prolonged efforts lasting for over 
four years now, it has not been possible to achieve the desired results 
because of the unrealistic attitudes and approaches of the representa¬ 
tives of employers’ organizations and thus the Board has not been 
able to submit a unanimous report. 

8.2. The Wage Board was set up precisely to recommend a 
rational wage structure for the engineering industry, years after 
similar Boards were appointed and had submitted their reports for 
other important organised industries. The terms of reference en¬ 
joined us to base our recommendations on need-based wage norms 
evolved by tripartite agreement in the 15th Indian Labour Conference 
in 1957. The re-fixing of the wages in the engineering industry was 
thus long overdue and the enormous delay in this respect stands in 
marked constrast with the phenomenal development, diversifications 
and expansion of the industry in all its branches. 

8.3. When the important question of wage determination on the 
industry plane is taken up, it is necessary to rely entirely on the long¬ 
term trends of growth and development of the concerned industry. 
It has been the unfortunate experience of the workers in this country 
that whenever an industry is covered for wage fixation by a Wage 
Board, transient features of a temporary down-turn in the rates of 
growth begin to be highlighted without any sense of proportions. 
Such a trend of propaganda is also discernible in the present case. 
It is therefore necessary to state briefly as to what are the long-term 
trends and also assess some of the short-term transient features. 

8.4. According to a survey on the “Progress of Engineering 
Industries in India” ( The Statesman , 23 November 1968), while em¬ 
ployment grew only by 45.3 per cent, during the period 1960 to 1965, 
gross output rose by 148.3 per cent and net output by 143 per cent. 
The productive capital also rose by 187.6 per cent but as the industry 
spokesmen have maintained, there has been considerable under¬ 
utilisation of capacity. Thus, despite the under-utilisation of capa¬ 
city, the gross output and net output have grown at a tremendous 
pace of almost 30 per cent per annum. In this connection, it is also 
relevant to quote from the Government of India’s Economic Survey, 
1967-68 in which it is stated: “Prior to the devaluation of the Indian 
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rupee, profit margins could in several cases be maintained at high 
levels, permitting adequate total profits to be earned even with consi¬ 
derable under-utilisation of capacity.” (Emphasis Added). Therefore, 
during this period, 1961 to 1965, unprecedented profits were earned 
by the industry, even with considerable under-utilisation of capacity. 

8.5. Studies conducted on how such high rates of growth in 
assets were financed show that “fresh capital from the market has 
been conspicuously the smallest source of finance”. In other words, 
the continuous development, diversification and expansion of the 
industry have been, to a large extent, financed out of the “internal 
sources”—the surpluses generated internally, directly arising from the 
workers’ labour. We may quote from the Company News and Notes, 
the journal of the Department of Company Affairs, in its issue dated 
July 1, 1968. Analysing “Capital formation in manufacturing sec¬ 
tor” (the manufacturing sector includes the entire engineering 
industry as a major sub-sector) the journal noted: 

“According to a study by the Economic Times (published 
in their issue of May 2, 1968) based on the Reserve Bank 
data for the period 1951-52 to 1965-66 and the ‘Economic 
Times’ data for 101 Industrial giants for 1966-67, the gross 
fixed assets of public limited companies in India engaged 
in manufacturing have increased fairly rapidly during the 
plan period; they increased more than four-fold between 
1951-52 and 1965-66. By 1966-67, gross fixed assets amounted 
to about five times the level prevailing in the beginning of 
the First Plan.... 

“How was the assets formation financed?” 

“Of the total funds used for assets formation, more than half 
was made available from internal sources during each year 
of the First Plan. In 1952-53, part of the total internal funds 
was also used to reduce part of the external liabilities. 
During the First Plan as a whole, the internal sources 
together contributed 60 per cent of the total funds”. 

“In the Second Plan, the capital formation rate was sharply 
pushed up. As a result, there was some shift from reliance 
on internal funds to external funds. Hence, except for the 
last two years of the Second Plan, external funds contri¬ 
buted more than half of the total funds. During the Second 
Plan as a whole, the external funds together contributed 
55.2 per cent of the total funds. Of these, borrowings contri¬ 
buted the largest share (29.5 per cent).’* 

“During the first three years of the Third Plan, there was a 
shift back to internal sources for assets formation. In the 
subsequent two years, external sources again played compa¬ 
ratively a bigger role. During the Third Plan as a whole, 
the total internal sources provided a little more than half 
of the total funds for assets formation. In 1966-67, external 
sources gave 53.0 per cent of the total funds. 

“It is noteworthy that fresh capital fromimarket has been conspi¬ 
cuously the smallest source iof finance : the percentage con¬ 
tribution of this item being respectively 7 per cent, 12 per 
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cent and 8 per cent during the three plans. The highest 
percentage share at only 19.2 per cent, was recorded in 
1959-60.” (All emphasis added). 

8.6. So much about the “burdens” of entrepreneurship. It Is 
apparent that not only the fabulous dividends and high salaries of 
top management personnel, but even a substantial part of assets 
formation (which in the engineering industry, as we have seen 
earlier, has been as high as nearly 30 per cent per annum between 
1961 and 1965) have been financed out of the surpluses created by 
the workers’ labour. It is necessary to recall these facts since the 
main objection against the fixation of a rational minimum wage is 
that the industry and the employers cannot “afford” to bear such 
a “burden”! 

8.7. There is also a need to have a closer look at the “recession” 
and “crisis” as alleged in the engineering industry. According to the 
Statesman survey quoted above, the annual rate of growth of engi¬ 
neering output “suffered a major setback when it fell from 21.6% 
in 1962 to 13.9% in 1963. In 1964, it declined to 13.3% and in 1965, 
it fell further to 10.3%.” This fall in the rate of growth cannot in any 
way be called recession and it is an obvious fact that growth rates 
on an originally very low base of industrial development are bound 
to be very high in the initial years and will taper of as the base 
of the industry is progressively built. The “recession” in the sense 
of an absolute decline in output was only 0.9% in 1966 and, according 
to the Statesman survey, in 1967 “there was a further fall of 3%. In 
the first six months of 1968, there has been another decline by 3%.” 
Thus the fluctuation in the fortunes of the industry are only marginal 
in character and normal to any industry or business enterprise. No 
phenomenon which can even remotely resemble a “crash” or “crisis” 
has arisen in the industry. Nevertheless, the temporory downturn in 
production in certain factories has caused numerous instances of 
retrenchment and lay-offs. The entire burdens of the so-called 
“crisis” were put on the shoulders of the workers and engineering 
workers were retrenched in thousands and several thousands more 
laid off for long periods. Thus, the entire “cost” of the recession 
is seen in the human miseries created among several thousand work¬ 
ing class families and the employers who had undoubtedly the capa¬ 
city to bear the marginal fluctuation in business have not played 
a morally or socially responsible role. We have to record this fact 
with all emphasis since we do not believe that this toll of human 
misery was at all justified by the conditions in industry. 

8.8. According to figures submitted before the Wage Board, the 
“Value Added by Manufacture * (V.A.M.) per worker in the engineer¬ 
ing industry stood at Rs. 5,901 in 1965 in the eastern region, as against 
Rs. 4,518 in West and Rs. 5,139 in the South. As against this high 
figure of V.A.M. per worker, according to the Indian Labour Statistics, 
1967 the per capita annual money earnings, varied from Rs. 1,685 (in 
Machinery except Electrical Machinery) to Rs. 1,847 (Metal Pro¬ 
ducts), Rs. 1,986 (Transport Equipment) and to Rs. 2,010 (Electrical 
Machinery). These figures are material in the context of re-fixing 
wages. What is obvious is that a surplus of nearly Rs. 6,000 is 
created by the engineering worker per capita as against less than 
Rs. 2,000 (in most cases) paid to him as wages' 
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8.9. In this connection, it is necessary to record that the need- 
based wage norms evolved at the 15th Indian Labour Conference in 
1967 are not in any way “radical” or “too revolutionary” a departure 
from positions accepted earlier. The truth is that in all essential 
matters, the 15th ILC’s norms were no higher than the norms pro¬ 
posed by an Official Study Group of the Labour Ministry in their 
memoranda to the Conference and these, in turn, attempted nothing 
more than bringing together the norms laid down by the Fair Wages 
Committee (1948) and the observations made by various adjudi¬ 
cators. Therefore, when the workers ask for a minimum wage as per 
the 15th ILC norms, they ask for nothing more than the essential 
minimum needs which were accepted as minimum objectives in 
wage-fixation by the Fair Wages Committee twenty years ago. It 
would be ridiculous to argue that a modem industry like the engi¬ 
neering industry can subsist on sub-human norms of wages (since 
non-acceptance of the 15th ILC norms would render any wage a sub¬ 
human wage) while, in actual fact, through collective settlements 
at unit level, workers in some concerns have already obtained more 
than need-based minimum wages. And these concerns have only 
become more prosperous after paying rational wage rates. More¬ 
over. as per press reports, the Central Wage Board for Port and Dock 
Workers is to recommend a minimum wage of Rs. 202 at 215 points 
in the all-India C. P. Index, which is a realistic move. Wage move¬ 
ments in the recent period also show that wages had to be marked 
up substantially by Wage Boards in order to obtain some standar¬ 
disation at national-industry level. According to official figures, the 
wage increase in sugar industry (First Wage Board) ranged from 
38% to 117% Cement >(lst Wage Board) ranged from 7 to 100% and 
in Iron & Steel—28 to 69%. In the case of the engineering industry, 
however, the wage levels have remained depressed and in a majority 
of units, the D.A. payments have been far less than justified by the 
phenomenal price increases in the last few years. Thus the real 
wages for all categories of workers have fallen very sharply and 
even where sliding scale D.A. is paid, the semi-skilled, skilled and 
other categories have suffered continuous erosion in their real wages. 

8.10. The entire national economy is now operating at a new 
price level (and there is no likelihood of the C.P.I. Numbers falling 
below 200 points—1949 base) and the wages have therefore to be 
re-fixed at an altogether new level. Since the D.A. payments have 
not been adequate to cover the actual rise in the price index to any 
appreciable extent, the case for an upward wage revision rests also 
on the need to restore the real wage level for all categories and 
this step itself would go to some extent in bringing the wage levels 
towards the need-based norms. 

8.11. The sharp decline in the workers’ bonus in recent years 
has also to be noted in this regard. Following the abolition of the 
tax on bonus shares, the Supreme Court judgment striking down 
certain provisions, etc., the workers’ bonus has been slashed consi¬ 
derably and in most companies, bonus quantum has been reduced 
to the minimum four per cent. Thus, apart from the loss in real 
wage standards, even the lumpsum bonus payments which served 
as deferred wage payments annually have also declined considerably, 
necessitating an upward wage revision most urgently. 
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8.12. The anarchy in the prevailing wage rates in the engineering 
industry, with rates varying even from unit to unit, apart from 
centre to centre, for identical jobs, stands in marked contrast with the 
fact that the engineering industry operates in a national market and 
draws on the national market for its inputs. The basic input item, 
steel, is available at f.o.r. prices at any point in India and so also 
other items. Thus the existing disparities have no rational at all 
and can be explained only by the subjective desire of the employers 
to take as much advantage as they can from the artificially-depressed 
wage conditions in particular areas or regions. 

8.13. The low wage rates and erratic wage-fixation also stands 
in marked contrast with the quality of the labour force in the engi¬ 
neering industry. The engineering worker, today needs a much 
higher level of general education and in many cases, preliminary pre¬ 
employment training, and this significant change in the quality of 
the labour force should also be an important factor in fixing the wage 
rates in this industry. 

8.14. The above are some of the general factors which are 

material in attempting wage-fixation in the engineering industry, 
justifying a major intervention by the Wage Board. Happily, accord¬ 
ing to press reports, the “recession” is also stated to be lifting and 
this can also no longer be a talking point against wage-revision. The 
“Economic Times” (November 6, 1968) reported : “The trend in the 
output of engineering industries is heartening. At 208.6, the index of 
engineering group for July 1968 shows a steep rise of 16.6 per cent 
over its level for July, 1967, indicating that the fall of recession had 
descended on this strategic group of industries last year has been 
giving in recent months.” 

More recently, at the meeting of the Engineering Export Promo¬ 
tion Council, on December 20, 1968, while the Commerce Minister, 
Shri Dinesh Singh, stated that it would not be too difficult for the 
industry to achieve an export target of Rs. 225 crores by the end 
of the Fourth Plan (as against Rs. 19 crores in first seven months 
of 1967-68 and Rs. 50 crores during the corresponding period in 
1968-69), Shri L. Rajgarhia, Chairman of the Council and one of the 
leading engineering employers in the private sector, stated at the 
meeting : “Why attempt only Rs. 225 crores and not Rs. 500 crores? 
I personally feel that a Rs. 500 crore target is not wishful thinking.” 
.(Statesman, December 21, 1968.) No further comment is needed on 
the utter unreality of the forebodings of the apostles of gloom who 
are only extra active when it comes to discussing the question of 
wage revision. 

8.15. Any consideration about the position of the engineering 
industry in the national economy has to take as the starting point 
the fact that the development and diversification achieved in the 
last decade particularly have contributed in establishing a fairly 
stable base. We do not wish to repeat the statistics but the funda¬ 
mental point to be stated here is that the country has now made 
major advances to self-sufficiency in a wide variety of engineering 
products and an outstanding fact is that even much of the machi¬ 
nery for erecting a complex steel plant can be fabricated in this 
country. The imbalances in development which are undoubtedly there 
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do not, overshadow the fact that with the establishment of a base in all 
lines of the engineering industry, the country saves several crores 
rupees worth of foreign exchange every year and this process of 
import substitution can be accelerated with better planning. Esti¬ 
mates about export possibilities also show a hopeful picture, as seen 
from the proceedings of the Engineering Export Promotion Council, 
referred above. Such a development would have been impossible 
but for the contributions made by the lakhs of engineering workers 
who have mastered the new skills and, in the case of several units 
have shown that productivity standards of advanced countries can 
be equalled or even exceeded by our workers. 

8.16. It is argued in, some quarters that the wages in the engi¬ 
neering industry should be kept depressed in order to maintain our 
competitive position in the export market. Those who argue in this 
fashion completely miss the central point that while employers ask 
for the same standard of productivity as in advanced countries, they 
seek, at the same time, to insist on paying one-eighth of the hourly 
wages prevailing abroad. It is beyond our comprehension how such 
a glaring contradiction can be totally ignored. The argument should, 
in fact, be to the contrary—that in order to provide for the full deve¬ 
lopment of the productivity potential, the present sub-human norms 
of wages should be speedily done away with and the workers enabled 
to live a healthy, human existance or, in other words, conceding 
the demand for a need-based minimum wage and equitable 
differentials. 

8.17. Another consideration suggested in ‘connection’ with wage 
revision in the engineering industry is the need to safeguard the 
interest of the small-scale sector. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out, firstly, that the really small-scale sector, i.e., those units 
employing iess than 50 workers, is already excluded from our pur¬ 
view. Secondly, the bulk of production and employment are in the 
really large-scale sector. Thirdly, in the context of the capital- 
intensive nature of the more advanced units, the number of workers 
employed is no index about the scale of production, productivity or 
profit potential. Fourthly, some of the medium-scale undertakings 
are in the ancillaries line, feeding larger complexes and there is no 
reason why, the larger undertakings, through job contracting, etc., 
should be allowed to take unfair advantage of the depressed wage 
rates forced on the workers in the ancillaries. 

8.18. The above are some of the main considerations on which we 
wish to base our recommendations. The Board’s office have worked 
■out the need-based wages. These are : 


Zones 







at 1967 

at 1966 







price 

price 








level 

level 








Rs. 

Rs. 

East 

. 


* 

4 



201 

180 

North 


, 

4 




196 

175 

West 

4 

4 

4 

4 



231 

205 

South 







197 

175 
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The regions comprise : 

West 

East 

North 

South 


Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh &. Goa. 

West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, Manipur St Tripura. 

U. P., Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Jammu &. Kashmir. 

Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala &. Mysore. 


8.19. Our concrete recommendations for wage revision are as 
follows: 


(1) Scope of Inquiry : Recommendations will cover all employees 
except those employed purely in managerial capacity. These recom¬ 
mendations will also be applied to contract labour. 

(2) Paying Capacity : Engineering industry has adequate capa¬ 
city to pay Fair Wages. 

(3) Wages: Need-based wages should be paid on the basis of 
consumer price index for 1966, with 1960 as the base year. 

The following should be the wage scales : 

(a) Un-Skilled 

West : Rs. 205—4—225—5—250—6—280 

East : Rs. 180-4—200—5—225—6—255 

North \ Rs. 175—4—195--5—220—6—250 
South f 

(b) Semi-Skilled 

A—Rs. 245-6—275—7—310—8—350 
B—Rs. 270—7—305—8—345—9—390 

(c) Skilled 

A—Rs. 300—8—340—9—385—10—435 
B—Rs. 330—9—375—10—420-11—475 
C—Rs. 360—10—410—11—460—12—520 

(d) Highly-Skilled 

A—Rs. 450—12—515—14—585—15—630 
B—Rs. 500—15—575—17.50—645—20—685 

(e) Grades for clerical staff should begin with scale for semi-skilled and 

end with wage scale for highly skilled categories of workers. 


Adjustment: Adjustment will be done on the basis of service 
of the workmen as on 1-1-68 by granting one increment per every 
three years of service with one increment in the minimum. 

(4) Dearness Allowance : Dearness allowance should be paid at 
the following rates for every point rise above the local index for 
1966 (base 1960=100), to be revised every month : 

(a) Unskilled : WEST : Rs. 1.40 per point 
EAST : Rs. 1.25 per point 
NORTH/SOUTH : Rs. 1.20 per point 




(b) Semi-skilled : 10 per cent over and above the per point 
rates for unskilled categories. 

(c) Skilled : 25 per cent over and above the per point rates 
for unskilled categories. 

:(d) Highly skilled : 40 per cent over and above the per point 
rates for unskilled categories. 

(5) Fitment: Every workman will be placed in prescribed wage 
scales by mutual agreement between the management and the union. 
In case of disagreement between the parties, cases of difference will 
be referred to Assessors to be jointly appointed. 

(6) Difficulties: In the case of difficulties, both the parties will 
take assistance of tripartite machinery which should be created in 
each State. 

(7) In cases where the units are small and turnover is not sub¬ 
stantial, the managements and the unions agree that full implemen¬ 
tation of these recommendations is not immediately possible, both 
the parties may agree to pay less than the wages recommended but 
not lower than 80 per cent of the wages recommended and the mimi- 
mum should be reached in a phased manner, not later than three 
years from the date of enforcement of these recommendations. 

(8) In cases where conditions justify, it will be open to the 
workmen to claim higher wages and in case of disagreement, the 
same shall be referred to arbitration. 

(9) These recommendations should be given effect to from 
January 1, 1968. 

(10) These recommendations will not have adverse effect on 
schemes of wage scales and D.A., which give higher benefit to the 
workmen and it will be open to the workmen to claim benefits of such 
schemes of wage scales and dearness allowance. 

(KALI MUKHERJEE) (MOHAMMED ELIAS) (RAM DESAI) 

Bombay, 

23-12-68. 



CHAPTER IX 

VIEWS OF EMPLOYERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 

9.1. Regret for disagreement and broadly the reasons for same: 

9.1.1. We regret that, in the vital task of fixing an appropriate 
wage structure, the three groups of members on the Board have 
failed to see eye to eye with each other with the result that it has 
not been possible to produce even majority recommendations in this 
behalf. We feel that, apart from the complexities of the problem itself, 
the currently depressed state of our industries, the excessive emphasis 
on the part of some of our colleagues on the acceptance of the need- 
based wage principle and disregard of capacity to pay have been 
primarily responsible for the failure of our efforts. We realise that 
it is perhaps for the first time that a Wage Board has failed to pro¬ 
duce any report as such concerning its primary task, and we have only 
this to say in defence of our inability to meet the wage demands 
made that, in our opinion, acceptance of such demands in the present 
state of affairs would have caused severe distress to a large number 
of engineering establishments falling within the purview of our work. 
We produced several case-studies to convince others of the geneuine- 
ness of our apprehensions but these were brushed aside, without any 
serious attempt to understand or study them, till we were finally 
convinced that the issues at stake were not going to be decided upon 
an objective study of the relevant facts, figures and circumstances. 
We were thus obliged to give up all hopes of reaching any consensus 
on the important question of wages. 

9.1.2. In stating our views we suffer from a handicap to which 
we would like to refer at the very outset. Although our views in 
general, and concerning the capacity to pay in particular, had been 
submitted to the Board on one occasion or another, the Chairman 
refused, in spite of our insistent demand in which we were joined by 
at least one representative from the labour side also, to give us his 
and the independent members’ views on capacity to pay, and in parti¬ 
cular the calculations, if any, of the financial impact of their pro¬ 
posals. Apart from the fact that, considering the status of the Chair¬ 
man and the independent members, we then considered, and still 
consider, such refusal to be unjustified, such refusal has forced us to 
conjecture as to which of our arguments and the facts and figures 
submitted in support thereof have found place in the report of the 
Chairman and which have not. Our report has therefore to be read 
along with the report of the Chairman bearing in mind the possi¬ 
bility of some minor discrepancies between the two. 

9.2. Undue insistence on need-based wage: 

9.2.1. Almost from the very beginning, our colleagues represent¬ 
ing labour had asked for the acceptance of the need-based wage 
formula for the minimum-rated workmen. Their emphasis on this 
point rather increased in the final stages of our deliberations and that 
perhaps explains the abrupt and emphatic rejection by them of the 
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proposals of the independent members as soon as those proposals were 
made known to us. In the note dated the 22nd June 1968 submitted 
jointly by these friends to the Board, it was claimed that “wages for 
the engineering industry must necessarily be on the basis of need- 
based wages plus something more.... Each and every unit of the 
engineering industry must pay wages on the basis given above Units 
which satisfactorily prove that they do not have sufficient capacity 
to take additional burden immediately may be permitted to pay 90% 
of the above wage immediately and remaining to be paid in a phased 
manner over a period of three years from the date on wK the 
revised scaies are brought into operation.” We on our part had dis¬ 
puted the validity of their claim generally, and particularly in the 
circumstances of our industries, and neither side was unfortunately 
able to convince the other of the reasonableness of its stand. We 
maintain that the time has not yet come when the principle of the 

?he d wm S kmT g f C ° Ud be ? do P te , d for . an y S rou P of citizens including 
the workmen of engineering industries. The unequivocal rejection 
of the demand for need-based wage of the Central Government em¬ 
ployees by no less a person than the Prime Minister of our country 
lends support to our stand. In the present state of the country’s 
economy the need-based wage can at best remain an ideal to^be 
achieved at some future date. Till we achieve the capacity to reach 
that ideal condition, we must of necessity focus our attention on 
™ hat ^ Practically possible at the present moment. The preponder- 
ance of judicial opinion as well as the opinions of Wage Boardsconsti- 
:^ dso far has b . e t n ag / mst th c introduction of the need-based wage 
in the present state of our economy. Therefore, while we could 
ha£f the i deologlcal adherence to the principle of the need- 
based wage on the part of our colleagues representing laboui we 

dem e and nd fn ar fb Sti11 Un ^f t0 a PP recia ^ thei? insistence upon the 
de ™ nd for the immediate application of this principle regardless 
the consequences. In our opinion it is far more ‘ important that 
industries exist and grow at reasonable levels of wages rather than 
languish and be doomed for ever in ah effort to achieve the imprac¬ 
tical for the time being. We are not to be understood as saying^hat 
we are mimical or opposed at all costs and in all circumstances to 
the fixing of wages based on the needs of the working class All that 

tha !- th , e aoh ‘r ement ° f ‘ ha ‘ objective Ihould be cond? 
tioned by practical considerations of the capacity of industry to pay as 

spheres leV< " S ° f Wagaa ^ ""S f/ofhS 

9.3. Our inability to accept the prihcijffle of need-based wage: 

9.3.1. We agreed at one stage of our proceedings to an arith¬ 
metical exercise being made to find out the level of the need-based 
wage at various centres in the country. This exercise was made by 

the ?St?ov f ers h v S° ard ar \ d did £ el P to minimise considerably 

tne controversy as to the quantum of the need-based hut it 

curlStfv paid P r ht ‘ he r d -H Sad ^ ™lacSvelte 

arrppfn/tn ^ + ? n , most P arts of the country. While 

Quantum m nPP Th hm a tlCal exem l e being mad e for determining the 
quantum of need-based wage we had made it absolutely clear that 

h. r nn g f e ? en j t0 tbe -arithmetical calculation being madt should not 
be understood or interpreted as even a partial acceptance of the 
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principle of need-based wage, and we take this opportunity of repeat¬ 
ing that at no stage of the proceedings we had directly or indirectly 
agreed or even acquiesced in the acceptance of the principle of the 
need-based wage for immediate application to our industries or any 
part thereof. 

9.4. Reference to principles for wage fixation laid down by the 
Fair Wage Committee: 

9.4.1. According to the terms of reference the Board was required 
to work out a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages 
as set forth in the report of the Committee on Fair Wages. The re¬ 
commendations of our colleagues representing labour are not based 
at all on the principles enunciated by the Committee on Fair Wages 
and hence need not be examined with reference to such principles. 
To that extent they are outside the terms of reference. But the 
recommendations of the Chairman and the independent members, 
we take it, were intended by them to be in conformity with the 
principles enunciated by the Committee on Fair Wages and hence 
have been studied by us with reference to such principles. With 
great respect we are, however, constrained to say, that these learned 
colleagues of ours also failed to apply these principles correctly in the 
determination of fair wages in this instance, or have so greatly diluted 
the application of these principles with their own notions of social 
justice and equity that their proposals can hardly be said to be based 
upon the principles of fair wages as set forth in the report of the 
Committee on Fair Wages. In the paragraph containing our com¬ 
ments on their proposals we shall have occasions to refer to the 
report of the Committee on Fair Wages, and we, therefore, consider 
it necessary that some of the relevant portions of the report be briefly 
set out here to give to our discussion a proper perspective. 

\ 

“15. While the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be 
the minimum wage, the upper limit is equally set by what may 
broadly be called the capacity of industry to pay. This will depend 
not oniy on the present economic position of the industry but on its 
future prospects. Between these two limits the actual wages will 
depend on a (Consideration of the following factors and in the light of 
the comments, given below 

(i) the productivity of labour: 

(ii) the prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occu¬ 
pations in the same or neighbouring localities ; 

(iii) the level of the national income and its distribution ; and 

(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country. 

18. We are of the opinion that the wage-fixing machinery should 
relate a fair wage to a fair load of work and that in case of doubt 
whether the existing work load is reasonable or not, proper time and 
motion studies should be instituted on a scientific basis. 

20.We feel that while prevailing rates of wages fixed as a 

result of proper collective bargaining will bear a close approximation, 
for the present, to fair wages and should, therefore, be taken into 
account in fixing fair wages, the same cannot be said of prevailing 
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wages resulting from unequal bargaining. The wage-fixing machinery 
should, therefore, make due allowance for any depression of wages 
caused by unequal bargaining. 

23. We are of the view that in determining the capacity of an 
industry to pay it would be wrong to take the capacity of a parti¬ 
cular Knit or the capacity of all industries in the country. The rele¬ 
vant criterion should be the capacity of a particular industry in a 
specified region and, as far as possible, the same wages should be 
prescribed for all units of that industry in that region. It will 
obviously not be possible for the wage-fixing board to measure the 
capacity of each of the units of an industry in a region and the only 
practicable method is to take a fair cross-section of that industry. 

24. As regards the measure of the capacity, there are two points 
of view in the Committee itself. One view is that the wage-fixing 
machinery should, in determining the capacity of industry to pay, 
have regard to 

(i) a fair return on capital and remuneration to management; 
and 

(ii) a fair allocation to reserves and depreciation so as to keep 
the industry in a healthy condition. 

The other view is that the fair wage must be paid at any cost and 
that industry must go on paying such a wage as long as it does not 
encroach on capital to pay that wage. The Committee consider that 
in this context the main objective of the fixation of fair wages should 
not be lost sight of. The objective is not merely to determine wages 
which are fair in the abstract, but to see that employment at exist¬ 
ing levels is not only maintained but, if possible, increased. From 
this point of view, it will be clear that the level of wages should 
enable the industry to maintain production with efficiency. The 
capacity of industry to pay should, therefore, be assessed by the wage 
board in the light of this very important consideration. The wage 
board should also be charged with the duty of seeing that fair wages 
so fixed for any particular industry are not very much out of line 
with wages in other industries in that region. Wide disparities would 
inevitably lead to movement of labour and consequent industrial un¬ 
rest not only in the industry concerned but in other, industries. 

25. Reference has already been made to the close relationship 
that exists between wages and national'income. Another important 
factor to be considered in the determination of wages is the place that 
an industry has in the economy or security of the country. 

28. We feel that before a wage-fixing machinery decides to make 
any allowance for benefits, statutory or otherwise, granted to workers, 
it must examine the nature and extent of those benefits. Where a 
benefit goes directly to reduce the expenses of a worker on items 
of expenditure which are taken into account for the calculation of 
the fair wage, it must necessarily be taken into account in fixing 
the actual fair wage payable. Where, however, the benefit has no 
connection with the items of expenditure on which the fair wage 
is calculated, it cannot naturally be taken into account. 
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31.The Committee decided that if the standard family 

was reckoned as one requiring three consumption units and provid¬ 
ing one earner, the decision would be in accord with the results 
of the family budget enquiries. 

34. In the written evidence received by us there is unanimity of 
opinion that fair wages should be determined on an industry-cmn- 
region basis. We support that view as it is not feasible at present to> 
fix wages on any other basis. 

36. An examination of the wage structure of different industries 
in this country shows that the wage differentials obtaining in indus¬ 
tries have hitherto been based more on questions of supply and 
demand, accidents of history and sociological considerations than on 
any scientific appraisal of the factors that should be taken into consi¬ 
deration. The Committee consider that in the fixation of wage 
differentials the following factors should be taken into account :— 

(1) the degree of skill, 

(2) the strain of work, 

(3) the experience involved, 

(4) the training required, 

(5) the responsibility undertaken, 

(6) the mental and physical requirements, 

(7) the disagreeableness of the task, 

(8) the hazard attendant on the work, and 

(9) the fatigue involved. 

46. The representatives of both employers and workers are agreed 
that there should be progressive improvement in the fair wage and 
we support that view. It is not possible for us to be specific as to how 
the fair wage should progress, but any progressive improvement will 
naturally depend on improvement in the economic conditions of the 
country generally and of the industry concerned In particular.” 

9.5. Compilation of statistical data : 

9.5.1. Even though the questionnaire of the Board was addressed 
to more than 3,000 units of engineering establishments and their 
workmen, practically no union at the plant level submitted any 
memorandum. On behalf of the workmen only the Central Federa¬ 
tions of Labour submitted claims. These were couched in general 
terms and were not supported by any study or statement showing 
that the industry had the capacity to pay the wage demanded by 
them. On behalf of the industry momoranda were submitted by the 
two All-India organisations of engineering employers in which the 
Associations submitted the case of the industry with the help of facts 
and figures. Besides these two Associations, a large number of indivi¬ 
dual companies, particularly the larger ones, also submitted detailed 
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information as to the wage structure obtaining in their individual 
enterprises and how it was determined. Balance sheets were also 
submitted to show the state of their finances. Unfortunately the 
Board could not analyse the data submitted to it. As those who sub¬ 
mitted detailed individual data were mostly the large-sized concerns 
and as in the engineering industries the large-sized concerns account 
for a major portion of employment, output and investment, the com¬ 
pilation of the data furnished by these concerns would have helped 
the drawing of the picture of the existing state of affairs generally 
obtaining in the large units of the industry. As stated earlier this 
was not or could not be done for reasons which we did not and do not 
consider justifiable. In these circumstances, the two Associations of 
employers undertook to get a study made by an economist of the state 
of the economy of at least the large units in the engineering indus¬ 
tries from whom data could be easily obtained and who represented 
undoubtedly the stronger section of the industry from the point of 
view of capacity to pay. This study, we understand, was made by 
the two Associations at considerable financial cost and was submitted 
to the Board by us. The study covered 303 engineering establish¬ 
ments, and in respect of employment, capital employed and sales, its 
coverage was quite extensive as is revealed by the following data : 

Rs. 

(i) Capital and reserves in 1965 (296 companies) . . 422-71 crores 

(ii) Employees’ remuneration in 1965 .... 154-08 crores 

(iii) Sales in 1965 ........ 1,049-97 crores 

When this study was presented to the Board, there was considerable 
reluctance, in fact opposition, to the acceptance of this evidence on 
the technical ground that this had been submitted after the close 
of public hearings and the Board, therefore, could not formally take 
any notice of such a report. It is true that this report was submitted 
after the conclusion of public hearings but before the Board had 
started its policy deliberations; but, in our opinion, that hardly justi¬ 
fied opposition to it. The report became necessary only after the 
Board had failed in its task of analysing the data submitted to it and 
was intended only to aid the Board in its work by making available 
to it valuable factual information. The technical objections to the 
acceptance of the report were, in our opinion, misconceived. How¬ 
ever, the report was frequently referred to in our discussions and at 
no stage was its factual correctness ever disputed or doubted. In this 
note, we would have occasion to refer repeatedly to that report (as 
Dr. Paymaster’s Report) and it is, therefore, to be considered as 
forming a part of this note. A copy is attached hereto and 
marked ‘A’. 


9.6. General disinclination to consider capacity to pay: 

9.6.1. In spite of the data made available to the Board in the 
form of Dr. Paymaster’s report and the data also available to the 
Board in the various Reserve Bank studies made in this behalf, we 
noticed in the deliberations of the Board an apparent disinclination 
to take into account seriously the facts revealed by such studies or 
11—3 L. & E./68 
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to evaluate their bearing in the matter of wage fixation. A good deal 
■of the time of the Board was spent on discussions centering round 
the need-based wage and its quantification; but, for considering the 
capacity of the industry to pay, adequate time was not devoted. In 
fact, at one stage of the proceedings, one of us felt so strongly in the 
matter that he gave a letter (25-4-68) to the Chairman requesting 
that the Board undertake a factual study of the capacity to pay after 
an appropriate stratification of manufacturing units for such purpose. 
It was stressed in this communication that unless that was done, no 
further progress could be made in the work of the Board. In spite 
of this demand, vague arguments such as the difficulty in selecting 
the units to represent a fair cross section and absence of adequate 
data otherwise were continued to be advanced for the Board’s inaction 
and inability to undertake such study. We then stressed, and we 
repeat it now, that in neglecting and/or failing to assess the capacity 
of the industry to pay, the Board failed to apply the most important 
yardstick for fixing wages in terms of the report of the Fair Wages 
Committee, namely, the capacity to pay. 

9.7. Some special features of engineering industries : 

9.7.1. As our various arguments, and the facts and figures sub¬ 
mitted in support thereof, may not have found any appropriate place 
in the report of the Chairman and the independent members, we 
repeat below the more important of our arguments for the consi¬ 
deration of the Government : 

(i) The engineering industries are heterogeneous in character. 
Each engineering industry has different characteristics peculiar to 
rtself. The products vary tremendously and so do manufacturing 
techniques and the degrees of skill required to produce them. The 
size of the unit also varies: employment and investment in different 
units may vary so tremendously that common standards cannot be 
applied to judge them. The profitability varies from industry to 
industry as well as from one size of the unit to another. The imbal¬ 
ance in regional development and the aspirations of the under¬ 
developed or undeveloped areas in the country to set up engineering 
industries adds a dimension to any consideration of engineering indus¬ 
tries and their problems which is independent of purely economic 
factors. These diversities of development, employment, investment, 
products, processes and profitability must needs be kept in the back¬ 
ground in any consideration of the appropriate wage structure to 
prevent any damage being caused to the growth of these industries. 

(ii) Most of the engineering industries show all the important 
symptoms of recession, namely, a declining growth rate, a declining 
level of capacity utilisation and accumulation of stocks (vide article 
in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin of July 1968 entitled “On 
recent recessionary trend in organised industry” prepared by the 
Department of Statistics. Reserve Bank of India). The accumulation 
of stocks is reflected in the higher incidence of interest charges, dis¬ 
cussed more fullv in sub-nara fvi) below. The extent of under¬ 
utilisation of capacity in a large number of engineering industries is 
shown by the following table compiled from “Monthly Statistics of 
the Production of Selected Industries in India” published by CSO. 



Capacity Utilisation in Engineering Industries 


Production as % ot' Capacity 


1965 1966 1967 

(Jan-May) 


Steel Pipes and Tubes ..... 


93-1 

82-8 

57-9 

■Cast Iron Spun Pipes ..... 

• 

87-0 

83-1 

63-4 

Transmission Towers .... 


85-2 

70-9 

63-8 

Steel Structurals, heavy ..... 


72-7 

64 -6 

32-7 

Steel Castings. 


67-4 

49-0 

46-3 

Copper and Brass Pipes and Tubes 1 


31 -8 

22-8 

10-9 

Lead Pipes and Tubes . • • 


10-3 

5-1 

5-1 

Zinc Sheets and Strips . 


91 -8 

94-5 

50-2 

Wire Ropes .••••• 


58-9 

61-2 

37-8 

Expanded Metal . • • 


24-6 

11-3 

12-0 

T > oad Rollers.' 


75-2 

72-8 

51-1 

Cranes, other than Mobile Cranes 


45-5 

47-0 

25-0 

Hoist Blocks tElectric/Air) .... 


28-3 

15-3 

7-5 

Lifts ....•••• 


109-4 

131-2 

70-7 

Textile Machinery Looms (Calico, Semi-automatic and 
Automatic). 

36-2 

31-2 

21-7 

Carding Engines (revolving flat cards) 


167-8 

101-1 

53-1 

Jute Machinery—Spinning Frames 


64-3 

38-1 

12-4 

Ball and roller bearings. 


71 -3 

79-2 

60-0 

Machine Tools—Machine Tool Accessories 


104-2 

59-6 

55-5 

Portable tools ...••• 


111-5 

90-9 

69-2 

Cables and Conductors—Bare Copper Conductors 


24-6 

14-1 

6-9 

Winding Wires .. 


82-4 

77-2 

72-7 

Rubber and plastic insulated cables &. flexibles 


60-7 

48-4 

44-7 

Paper insulated power cables . 


70-9 

70-8 

43-1 

Arc welding electrodes. 


72-7 

64-6 

36-0 

House Service Meters • 


95-0 

82-7 

73-5 

Railway Wagons ..•••• 


85-3 

55-7 

42-2 

Trailers 


154-2 

70-3 

68-0 


The recession started to hurt badly round about the middle of 1966 
and still continues to hurt. The production index of the engineering 
group which rose to 330.8 in January 1967 dropped abruptly to 293.2 
in June 1967 (vide Table ‘A’ of Dr. Paymaster’s Report) and stood 
provisionally at 208.6 in July 1968. The average for the four months 
of the fiscal year 1968-69 stands at 194.9. The data furnished above 
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sufficiently establishes that the engineering industries on the whole 
are in the grip of a severe recession and signs of recovery are as yet 
very faint indeed. It is to be seriously considered by Government 
whether this is the appropriate time for any drastic change in the 
wage structure of the industry. 

(iii) Not only did the production fall quantitatively, the cost 
of production went up on account of rise in costs of materials, like 
steel, electricity, coal, etc., as well as increases in dearness allowance, 
wage structure by and large being linked to the cost of living index. 
According to Dr. Paymaster’s study (Table ‘C’) the gross profit as 
per cent of capital employed dropped in the case of 205 companies 
studied from 12.3% in 1965 to 9.5% in 1966. When figures are avail¬ 
able for 1967 and 1968 a further and steep deterioration is most 
likely to be revealed. This is indicated by a study of profitability 
rates of 21 large engineering companies included in the study covering 
altogether 101 industrial giants published in ‘the Economic Times’ 
dated 26th February 1968. The position revealed in respect of these 
large companies is shown in the attachment marked ‘B’. The results 
are indicative of the effect recession is having on the profitability 
of the industry on the whole. The position of the smaller units of 
the industry is indeed much worse. 

(iv) While the costs tended to rise, the selling prices for a large 
number of engineering products have either registered a fall or did 
not rise proportionately to the increase in cost, vide statement 
attached hereto and marked ‘C\ This state of affairs is bound to 
continue till the market is able to absorb a rise in prices commen¬ 
surate with the increase in costs of which there appears to be no 
immediate prospect. Increases in labour costs, therefore, have to- 
come out of current profits in the foreseeable future, and this needs 
to be borne in mind while assessing the capacity of the industry to 
pay higher wages. 

(v) In engineering industries the available statistics conclusively 
establish a direct co-relationship between size and profitability. In 
1956, of the 296 companies covered by Dr. Paymaster’s study 
(Table ‘G’), 52 large units (17.5%) accounted for 78.4% of total pro¬ 
fits after tax whereas 246 shared between themselves 21.6% of the 
total profits. Employment-wise also, the same 52 companies paid 
67.1% of total employees’ remuneration whereas the remaining 246 
together paid 32.9%. In the matter of sales also, the above 52 com¬ 
panies accounted for 69.2% of total sales of the group in 1965. These 
figures conclusively establish a direct co-relationship between size 
and profitability in the private sector, the position in the public sector 
undertakings being otherwise. The large companies thus show com¬ 
paratively better financial results. The Reserve Bank of India Bulle¬ 
tin relating to 1333 companies also establishes the same position (vide 
Tables ‘J’ & ‘K’). If these very large companies are left out, the 
average profit ratio of the remaining companies would be consider¬ 
ably lower. This conclusion is confirmed by the Reserve Bank studv 
in “Finances of Small Private Ltd. Companies, 1965-66 Table 7” 
published in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. March 1968. This 
table is attached hereto and is marked “D”. 
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(vi) The capital structure of the industry is lop-sided and rests 
dangerously on borrowings. The latest figures available for 205 
companies in the private sector disclose a state of over-borrowing in 
1966' the net worth (Rs. 388.36 crores) being lower than borrowings 
(Rs. 404.73 crores) and the ratio of net worth to borrowings being 
0.9:1 {vide. Dr. Paymaster’s report at pp. 10, 11). This ratio has 
progressively deteriorated since 1960 when it stood at 1.6 :1, showing 
that over the last 7 years the internal capital accumulation has been 
so inadequate that the industry had to resort to large scale borrowing. 
In fact, the saturation point in this respect has now been reached 
and unless this imbalance is rectified in the near future, the further 
growth of engineering industries will be seriously hampered. The 
Tise in the proportion of interest from 1.1% of total income in 1956 to 
2.4% in 1965 (vide Table 3.3) also reflects the rise in borrowings. The 
deterioration in this respect was staggering in 1966. In respect of 
205 companies of which figures are available (vide page 13 of Dr. 
Paymaster’s Report) interest rose sharply from 2.3% of total income 
in 1965 to 3% in 1966 indicating a stupendous increase in borrowing. 
The figures for 1967 are not available; but, the position could, at best, 
be worse on account of rise in interest rates generally and the neces¬ 
sity of holding larger stocks on account of trade recession. 

(vii) It is imperative that the imbalance in the capital structure 
of the industry is rectified as early as possible. At 0.9 :1 ratio of net 
worth (shareholders’ fund) to borrowings, the borrowing capacity 
must be considered as over-strained, and any further increase may 
prove to be the proverbial last straw on the camel’s back leading to 
closures, or frequent lay-offs and retrenchment. These have been in 
evidence in increasing proportions in the recent past. This imbalance 
can be rectified either by raising fresh capital of which prospects 
have been and continue to be very dim, or by a larger retention of 
available profits after tax. How much can be retained will, no doubt, 
be affected by whatever in roads are made on available profits by way 
of wage increases. 

(viii) The paid-up capital and the reserves together constitute 
the net worth of the company. According to the study carried out 
by Dr. Paymaster (vide Table 'B’ at p. 9) the reserves including bonus 
shares in 1965 accounted for only 40-2% of the net worth of the 
engineering companies covered by the study as against 57.4% in the 
case of the 1232 companies in All-Industries as shown by the Reserve 
Bank study. This comparison shows that the reserve accumulation 
in the engineering industries has been at a lower rate than the All- 
Industries average. In 1964-65 the reserve and bonus together consti¬ 
tuted 66.89% of net worth in the case of Iron & Steel industry, 61.8% 
in the case of Aluminium, 73.2% in the case of Cotton 
Textiles and 61.7% in the case of Jute. The low propor¬ 
tion of reserves is, however, not due to any generous dividend 
distribution policy. The dividend distributed by the engineering com¬ 
panies are at much lower rates than the average for All-Industries 
,(R.B.I. Study). Profit retention by the engineering industries was 
also higher than in the case of all but a few industries during 1960-65 
period (vide Table 5.4 at p. 58 of Dr. Pamaster’s Report). In spite 
of these factors the position of reserves compares unfavourably with 
that of other industries mentioned above and the All-Industries 
average. 
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9.8. Case-study to prove lack of capacity to pay - 

9.8.1. In support of our contention that the over-all position of 
engineering industries at the present moment was not such as could 
absorb any sizeable dose of wage increase, we submitted to the Board 
an over-all and three specific case-studies of companies belonging to 
different groups based upon size. In case these studies have not 
found any place in the report of the Board we are stating below the 
essential details of these studies which support our conclusion that, 
generally speaking, the engineering industries on the whole do not 
have any capacity to pay any higher wages. 

9.8.2. (i) Over-all Study of 205 Companies: According to Dr. Pay¬ 
master study (vide Table 2.2) the profit before tax of 205 companies 
studied for the year 1966 amounted to Rs. 70.77 crores. The paid-up 
capital of these companies amounted to Rs. 253.87 crores and the re¬ 
serves to Rs. 134.47 crores (vide Table 2.1). These companies in 1966 
accounted for sales totalling Rs. 876.09 crores and the remuneration 
paid to employees amounted to Rs. 130.03 crores. Taking the return 
on paid-up capital at 10% and on reserves at 6% and assuming tax 
at 50% of gross profits, the picture of the combined financial capacity 
of these companies is revealed as follows: 

(All figures in crores; 

Rs. 

1. Gross Profit before tax (vide Table 2-2) ..... 70-77 

2. Return on Paid-up Capital @ 10% on Rs. 253 -87 crores ( vide Table 

7-0.25-39 

3. Return on Reserve @ 6% on Rs. 134--}9 crores (vide Table 2 ■ 1) . 8-07 

Total of 2 & 3 . 33 -46 


4. Treating the return on paid-up capital & reserves as a prior charge 
and assuming tax @ 50% the gross profits needed to provide the 

above return .......... 66-92 

5. The balance of gross profit in 1966 left over for all purposes including 

increases in labour remuneration . . . . . . . 3-85 

6. Total payments to employees in 1966 ...... 130 -03 

7. Even if the entire residual amount is utilised for increasing labour 

remuneration, the increase cannot exceed ..... 3% 

Therefore, it cannot be disputed that the 205 companies covered by 
the above study taken as a whole cannot be said to have any further 
capacity to increase labour remuneration. 

9.8.3. (ii) Study of 15 companies employing on an average 556 
workmen as on 1-1-1968.—This study related to 15 companies the 
names of which together with the number of workmen employed by 
each are shown in the statement attached hereto and marked ‘E’. 
The study related to the years 1964, 1965 and 1966 and revealed the 
following position. 
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(All figures in crores) 


Year 

Total 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Total 

Reserves 

Gross 

Profit 

before 

Tax 

1964-65 .... 

4-24 

2-17 

0-96 

1965-66 .... 

4-55 

2-67 

1 -20' 

1966-67 .... 

5-28 

2-46 

0-91 


Year 

Return 

on 

capital 

and 

reserve at 
8-5% and 
6% res¬ 
pectively 

Gross 
profit 
required 
to pay 
return 
after tax 

Gross 
profit 
left over 
after 
return 

Total 

wages 

1964-65 . 

0-55 

1-10 

— •14 

3-00 

1965-66 . 

0-62 

1-24 

— •04 

3-48 

1966-67 . 

0-oS 

1 -36 

— •45 

3-82 


It is apparent from the above data that this group of 15' companies 
does not have any capacity to bear any further burden of wage in¬ 
creases. In fact, they are unable to meet fully even the requirement 
of return on capital and reserves. 

9.8.4. (iii) Study of 17 companies with an average employment 
of 1628 workmen— This study related to 17 companies the names of 
which together with the number of workmen employed by each are 
shown in the statement attached hereto and marked ‘F\ 


(All figures in crores} 


Year 

Total paid-up 
capital and 
reserves 

Gross profit 
before tax 

1964 

20-72 

6-36 

1965 

22-63 

5-43 

1966 

22-92 

2-32 


Year 

Return on 
capital &. 
reserves 
at 8 - 5% 

Sc 6% 

respectively 

Gross 
profit 
required 
to pay 
return 
after tax 

Gross 
profit 
left over 
after 
return 

Total 

wages 

1964 

1-55 

3-10 

+ 3-26 

9-08 

1965 

1-67 

3-34 

+ 2-10 

10 ■ 15 

1966 

1-71 

3-42 

— 1-10 

10-36 
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It is apparent from the above data that these companies also taken 
together could not even meet the requirement of a reasonable return 
on capital and reserves in 1966. 

9.8.5. (iv) Study of 16 very large companies with an average em¬ 
ployment around 5000 workmen .—This study related to 16 very large 
companies the names of which together with the number of work¬ 
men employed by each are shown in the statement attached hereto 
and marked ‘G\ 


(All figures in crores) 


Year 

Total 
Paid up 
Capital 

Total 

Reserves 

Gross 

Profit 

before 

Tax 

1963 .... 

35-90 

31 -66 

20-70 

1964 .... 

36-29 

39-71 

23-49 

1965 .... 

37-69 

45-99 

24-27 

1966 .... 

46-53 

43-31 

16 -44 


Year 

Retrn 
Capital & 
Reserves 

at 10% &. 
6% res¬ 
pectively 

Gross 
Profit 
required 
to pay 
return 
after tax 

Gross 
Profit 
left over 
after 
return 

Total 

wages 

1963 

5-49 

10-98 

9-72 

23-66 

1964 

r (5-01 

12-02 

11 -47 

27-87 

1965 

r .^ ^6 53 

13 -06 

11-21 

32-04 

1966 

7-25 

14-50 

1-91 

32-75 


It is to be noted that in the year 1966 even this group of large com¬ 
panies could make just enough gross profit to meet the requirement 
of return on capital and reserves. 


9.9. Estimate of total gross profit at present: 

9.9.1. The studies referred to above, as stated already, relate to 
the years 1964, 1965 and 1966 and in one case go back to 1963 also. 
The years 1964 and 1965 were very good years—perhaps the best in 
recent years—for engineering industries generally. Recession started 
to affect profitability in 1966 and the situation has since continued 
to deteriorate. Looking at the trading results recently published of 
very large companies like Guest, Keen, Williams, Ltd., Textile Ma¬ 
chinery Corporation Ltd., Burn & Co. Ltd., etc., it is not likely that 
during the years 1967 and 1968 the gross profits before tax of the com¬ 
panies covered by Dr. Paymaster’s report will exceed Rs. 30 crores. 
Even this may be an over-optimistic estimate. It underlines the crisis 
through which the industry is passing and the inappropriateness and 
the inadvisability of any drastic upward revision of the wage struc¬ 
ture at present. 
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9.10. Representative character of case-studies : 

9.10.1. The factual correctness of the information given in these 
studies which could be easily verified was at no stage disputed ; but, 
these were brushed aside on the plea that the studies did not represent 
a fair cross-section of the industry. If a corrective study of a group 
of 205 units accounting for 876.09 crores of sales, and Rs. 130.03 crores 
by way of wage payment is not a representative sample of the large¬ 
sized companies, we fail to understand what would constitute a fair 
cross-section. Even the corroboration of the result of the over-all 
study of these companies by individual case-studies was not regarded 
as sufficient to merit any attention. This attitude confirmed our fears, 
referred to in para 1 above, that our other colleagues were not in¬ 
clined to base their judgment upon any objective study of the facts, 
figures and circumstances relating to our industries. 


9.11. Calculation of need-based wage: 


9.11.1. Before we proceed to state the reasons of our disagree¬ 
ment with the proposals of the Chairman and the independent mem¬ 
bers, we would like to refer briefly to the calculations of the need- 
based wage as prepared by the Office of the Board. It quantified the 
need-based wage for some centres based on average prices from 1st 
December 1966 to 30th November, 1967 as follows : — 


Name of the city 


As per Diet Schedule Recom¬ 
mended bv 


National 

Nutrition 

Advisory 

Committee 


Table IV 
of Health 
Bulletin 
No. 23 
(5th 

Edition) 


Table IV 
of Special 
Report 
Series 
No. 42 
(Improved 
Diet) 


Bombay . 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Ahmedahad 


231 -22 
201 -26 
197-49 
23S-95 


Bhavnager 


199-67 


Bangalore 

Delhi 

Jamshedpur 


214-62 

196-41 

232-27 


210 

■74 

205 

■09 

19^ 

■51 

192 

•53 

174 

•09 

173 

■22 

207 

■67 

180 

•07 

187 

■52 

172 

•34 

193 

•90 

188 

•35 

198 

■32 

182 

■24 

213 

•86 

211 

•31 


We are of the opinion that if the food mix were to be as taken into 
account in making the aforesaid calculations, and if house-rent were 
to be taken at Rs. 26 per month for Bombay and Calcutta and 
Rs. 17.50 per month for other Centres, the above figures do represent 
the need-based wage for three adult consumption units based on 
average prices during the period 1st December, 1966 to 30th Novem¬ 
ber, 1967. We are, however, of the opinion that further research is 
needed on the composition of the food mix to reduce cost and yet 
give adequate sustenance to manual workmen. Until this has been 
done we consider that in all references to the need-based wage, one 
may proceed on the basis of Table IV of Special Report Series No. 42. 
This represents the latest revision of Health Bulletin No. 23 (5th 
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Edition) by the Indian Council of Medical Research, and has been 
adopted by some Wage Boards. We have also to add that the provi¬ 
sion of house-rent allowance at the scales noted above should not be 
applied in the calculation of the need-based wage for industrial work¬ 
men. The fact that industrial workmen generally live in their own 
houses on a joint family basis or do not have to incur house-rent or 
corresponding expense to the extent provided should also receive due 
consideration. The quantification of the need-based wage proceeds 
on the assumption of three adult consumption units right from the 
beginning. This should be reduced to 2.5 generally and in any case 
during the first 5 years of a workman’s career. The latter view has 
also received judicial approval. Such downward adjustment will 
also be in keeping with the natural policy aimed at reducing the size 
of the family. 

9.12. Where increase in labour remuneration above minimum 
wages should have precedence over return on capital and reserves: 

9.12.1. Another point which needs consideration is whether in¬ 
crease in labour remuneration is entitled to precedence over return 
on Paid-up Capital and Reserves at reasonable rates when the wages 
being paid are much above the level of minimum wages prescribed 
under the Minimum Wages Act for corresponding work in the same 
or similar industries. As to this the Fair Wages Committee (Para 24 of 
their Report) has said that the objective should be not merely to 
determine wages which are fair in the abstract, but to see that em¬ 
ployment at existing levels was not only maintained but, if possible, 
increased. The level of wages should enable the industry to maintain 
production with efficiency. In order that employment and produc¬ 
tion are maintained it is essential that funds required for smooth¬ 
running are always adequately available. In other words conditions 
should exist enabling the investor to maintain his interest in engineer¬ 
ing industries. However, much we may have the interest of labour 
at heart, we cannot create conditions which will stultify the further 
growth of these industries by making investment in them compara¬ 
tively unattractive. The engineering shares have already lost much 
ground between 1964-65 and 1967 (vide Table ‘F’ of Dr. Paymaster’s 
Report) and all concerned with the engineering indsutries cannot 
afford to see the public interest in investment in engineering indus¬ 
tries recede further. As stated by the Fair Wages Committee the 
objective should not be merely to determine wages which are fair 
in the abstract. 

9.13. Conditions in engineering industries not comparable to Iron 
and Steel or Coal industries : 

9.13.1. The claim for higher wages in the engineering industries 
has been supported by comparison with the wages fixed in the coal 
and iron and steel industries by their respective wage boards. This 
comparison is not justified. It is to be remembered that while making 
its recommendations for increasing wages, the Coal Wage Board 
appreciated the difficulties of the industry in giving effect to its re¬ 
commendations and, therefore, simultaneously recommended that 
selling prices of coal should be suitably revised so as to provide the 
industry with the wherewithal to pay higher emoluments. Subse¬ 
quently, even though the selling prices for coal were statutorily decon¬ 
trolled, an appreciable increase in selling prices was achieved by pri¬ 
vate negotiations between the industry and the consumers of coal.. 
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This enabled a part of the industry to pay higher wages. The weaker 
section of the industry has, however, still not been able to implement 
the recommendations of the Wage Board. Similarly the producers of 
iron and steel were able to pass on the cost of increased wages to 
consumers of iron and steel to an appreciable extent. There have 
been successive increases in steel selling prices since the publication 
of the report of the Iron and Steel Wage Board. Besides the over-all 
increases selective increases based on section or quality etcetera have 
not been insignificant during the recent past. The position of the 
engineering industries today is, however, different and is going to 
remain so in the foreseeable future. It is just not possible at present 
to pass on the burden of increased wages to the buyers. As will 
appear from Annexure ‘C\ not only has it not been possible for the 
industry to increase selling prices commensurate with the increases 
in cost, in a number of cases the prices have registered falls. The 
future prospects are also not such that any part of the increased 
burden could be passed on to the buyers. To the extent that the 
engineering products are exported, any transfer of burden is out of 
the question. This factor must receive due consideration. 

9.14. Reasons for disagreement with the Chairman’s proposals: 

9.14.1. We have given careful consideration to the proposals put 
forward by the Chairman and the independent members but we are 
unable to subscribe to these proposals for the reasons explained 
below: — 

(i) As will appear from the following table, the minimum wage 
payable at the end of the phasing period will approximate to, and in 
some cases even exceed, the need-based wage as determined by the 
Office of the Wage Board. 


Area 

Need- 
based 
wage as 
per Table 
IV of 
Special 
Report 
Series 42 

Minimum 
rated 
workmen 
in Gr. 

C in the 
last year 
of phasing 

Minimum 
rated 
workmen 
in Gr. 

D in the 
last year 
of phasing 

I. Bombay ...... 

205 -09 

184-00 

202-40 

II. (a) Calcutta ..... 

192-58 

178-00 

195-80 

(b) Jamshedpur .... 

211-31 

178-00 

195-80 

III. (a) Madras ..... 

173-22 

172-00 

189-20 

(b) Ahmedabad .... 

180-07 

172-00 

189-20 

(c) Bangalore 

188-35 

172-00 

189-20 

(d) Delhi ..... 

182-24 

172-00 

189-20 

IV. Comparative data not available. 

V. (a) Bhavnagar ..... 

172-34 

160-00 

176-00 
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from the above data it can be inferred that, by and large, at the end 
of the phasing period, minimum-rated workmen employed in indus¬ 
trial units in Groups C and D all over the country will get the need- 
based wage as determined by the Office of the Wage Board. It is 
worthwhile mentioning here that employment in such units accounts 
for above 50% of the total employment in engineering industries. It 
appears that the authors have proceeded to frame their proposals on 
the basis that, latest at the end of 5 years’ period, the minimum wage 
in engineering industries generally shall approximate to the need- 
based wage. In doing so, the authors, have apparently assumed that 
the capacity of the industry will progressively grow during the next 
5 years so as to enable it to increase wages to the need-based level. 
It is not clear as to what reasoning lies behind such an assumption 
when all the present indications are that the capacity to pay is getting 
diminished. It is to be noted that the progressive rise of wages to 
the level of need-based wage during the next 5 years will be addi¬ 
tional to increases in dearness allowances, if any, and annual incre¬ 
ments. To put it very mildly, the assumptions underlying the pro¬ 
posals are devoid of any intelligible base. Apparently, the proposals 
proceed on the basis that wage levels approximating the need-based 
wage must be attained, if not today, during the next five years defi¬ 
nitely for the majority of the workmen employed in engineering 
industries regardless of the capacity to pay. In making such pro¬ 
posals, the authors have apparently disregarded the principle set out 
in para 46 of the Committee on Pair Wages wherein the Committee 
had stated that any progressive improvement of wages should depend 
on the improvement of the economic conditions of the country gene¬ 
rally and of the industry concerned in particular. It is not shown 
what improvements in the economic conditions of the country gene¬ 
rally and of the engineering industries in particular are visualised 
to justify an automatic and unrestrained increase in basic wage by 
nearly 33% over and above the neutralisation of the increase in the 
cost of living. 

(ii) It has been recommended that placement in categories shall 
be determined according to the method of job evaluation recom¬ 
mended by the Board. No exception, of course, can be taken to this 
recommendation. But the proposals do not state the mechanism to 
be adopted for such job evaluation and how the wages are to be 
fixed till such time as job evaluation could be completed. The job 
evaluation scheme approved by the Board states only the broad out¬ 
lines of the Scheme. A great deal of further work, discussion and 
consultation will be necessary between the parties before the job 
evaluation scheme could be applied in any given case. Some of the 
companies and unions may find, in their local circumstances, job 
evaluation too difficult to undertake or implement. Some may perhaps 
give it up as a job beyond their means. The Scheme as approved by 
the Board does not provide for any appellate authority to determine 
cases of dispute. The mere absence of such an authority may dis¬ 
courage some from taking up a task calling for a great deal of con¬ 
sultation, preparation and hard work. In any case, there could be 
no doubt that, however, desirable the effective implementation of 
the job evaluation scheme may be, it would be a long and arduous 
task, and it would be rash to expect that the process could be com¬ 
pleted within a period of 2/3 months. The proposals as stated have 
to apply from the 1st January, 1969. How the authors expect this 
to be practical? Is it not likely that by this part of the proposals 
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alone, the flood-gates of industrial disputes will be thrown wide open? 
We are sure this will be the consequence if the proposals are not 
suitably modified to make them practically possible of application. 
An alternative to job evaluation for determining the placement of 
existing employees must be provided. Along with the proposal for 
job evaluation, mechanism for its successful implementation must of 
necessity be spelled out; otherwise, we are afraid, the proposals will, 
have a much greater potential for causing damage than good. 

(iii) The financial effect of their proposals was not stated by the 
Chairman and the independent members. In the course of our dis¬ 
cussions we got the impression from their inability to furnish us with, 
any figures that no attempt was made to quantify even approxi¬ 
mately, the financial impact of the wage proposals on that part of 
the industry which falls within the purview of the Board. We were, 
therefore, obliged to attempt an approximation of the effect of their 
proposals which we did and submit out calculations to the Chairman 
and the independent members for their consideration. We do not 
know what consideration was given to our comments. Looking how¬ 
ever, to the fact that no modification of the wage structure was made 
by the authors, we have concluded that our comments were either, 
as usual, brushed aside or were not found acceptable on merits. In 
the latter event, we consider that the authors owed it to us to explain 
why they rejected our calculations. In view of this position, we shall 
refer later in this note (Para 9.15) to the gist of our calculations in 
the hope that Government will give them due consideration. 


(iv) Provision for adjustment of fringe benefits is restricted to 
the recovery of house-rent at the given rates if the housing accom¬ 
modation conforms to the standards laid down in the concerned Gov¬ 
ernment letter and to the recovery of the actual cost of subsidised 
food-grain, if any, supplied to the workmen. The latter provision 
is not a concession at all as supply of food-grains (as distinct from 
supply of prepared food at concessional rates in canteens etc.) is, 
by its very nature, a part of dearness allowance paid in kind and 
is not to be confused with any fringe benefit. In the matter of food, 
only the supply of prepared food in factory canteens at subsidised 
rates amounts to a fringe benefit for which no provision is made in 
the proposals. Also, house rent cannot be adjusted if the housing 
accommodation does not conform to the given standards. In other 
words, if an employer has technically deviated from the given 
standards or has provided accommodation of a different type than 
the officially approved standard, no adjustment can be claimed under 
the proposals. This, in our opinion, is unrealistic and unjustified. 
Some companies spend heavily on medical expenses but the proposals 
do not envisage any adjustment. It has been held by the highest 
judiciary in the country that fringe benefits which go to reduce the 
expenses of a workman should be adjustable against his wage. The 
proposals put forward do not permit any such adjustment. The result 
would be that those employers who have followed liberal nolicies in 
the matter of fringe benefits will be put at a disadvantage'comoared 
to those who did not follow such liberal policies. How is such dis¬ 
crimination justified? The report of the Fair Wages Committee 
("Para 28) clearlv lays down that where the benefits, statutory as well 
as non-statutory, goes directly to reduce the expenses of a worker 
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on items of expenditure which are taken into account for the calcula¬ 
tion of the fair wage, it must necessarily be taken into account in 
fixing the actual fair wage payable. The authors have apparently 
disregarded or ignored this part of the Fair Wages Committee’s re¬ 
port for reasons not stated. We may also mention here that the 
Board itself had also decided at the time of granting interim relief 
that fringe benefits will be taken into account while making final re¬ 
commendations, It is not clear as to why the authors have thought 
it fit to ignore the principles laid down by the Supreme Court, the 
report of the Fair Wages Committee and its own decision in this 
behalf. The position of Government undertakings which come -within 
the purview of the Wage Board needs special mention. The public 
sector undertakings give extraordinary fringe benefits. The per 
capital incidence is from Rs. 30 to Rs. 70. Some private sector com¬ 
panies also supply prepared food at so heavily subsidised prices that 
the per capita benefit comes to as high as Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per month 
per worker. In our opinion, the practice of giving fringe benefits, 
at least in so far as it has an anti-inflationary effect and tends to pro¬ 
tect. although partially, the real wages of the workmen, deserves 
encouragement. It is a pity, therefore, that the proposals under re¬ 
ference will tend to discourage the further growth of fringe benefits. 
While on the subject of fringe benefits we would also like to add that 
when in the calculation of the need-based minimum wage, provision 
is made for miscellaneous expenses at 25% of the total of the cost 
of food, clothing and housing, a number of fringe benefits which are 
statutorily in force today such as the provident fund and the ESI 
should form part of the said 25%. As these are now paid for directlv 
by the employer, the said percentage of 25 needs a downward 
revision. 

(v) No part of the wage recommended by the Chairman and the 
independent members is related to production or productivity. Per¬ 
haps it has been assumed that higher wages will automatically lead 
to more production or higher productivity. In proceeding with such 
an assumption the authors have ignored the realities of the situation. 
That higher wages lead to higher production or greater productivitv 
is, in Indian conditions an exploded myth. 


(vi) By its terms of reference the Board was reauired to bear 
in mind the desirability of extending the system of payment by re¬ 
sults. It is apparent that no part of the present proposals is related 
to or has any bearing on the system of payment by results. There is 
no incentive for adopting or extending wage systems linked to pro¬ 
duction or results. The wage is related to physical attendance only. 
It was strongly urged by all of us that wages, or at least a part of it, 
must be linked to production, so that the workmen may begin to 
realise that in order to earn the given amount of money by way 
of wages, the stated or agreed production must also necessarily be 
given. We also stressed in the course of our deliberations that it 
should not be assumed, as unfortunately was found to be the case, 
that the normal or standard production cannot be determined The 
science of industrial engineering is now fairly well advanced and 
tnG fixing of normal or stsndcird production is not s rsro ©xorciso ovpn 
in Indian conditions. A large number of firms have adopted' as a 
regular practice, industrial engineering techniques to determine nor¬ 
mal production and to fix incentive schemes. As was revealed from 
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the voluminous statistical data filed before the Board in a large num¬ 
ber of engineering units where incentive schemes have been 1 
duced the earnings of the workmen have been quite substantial and 
in several cases exceed even 100% of the normal wages. We empha¬ 
tically maintain that such earnings cannot simply be ignored m evolv¬ 
ing w'age structure for the industry. We were distressed to find 
a total aversion, almost amounting to contempt, to an idea to link 
wages with production, even partially. That supposedly independent- 
minded persons should so view the relationship of wages ana pro¬ 
duction was a sad revelation to us, particularly when it is one ot the 
specific requirement of the terms of reference that, in determining 
the wage structure, the Board should bear in mind the desirability 
of extending the system of payment by results. We fail to under¬ 
stand how, by their proposals, the authors expect to achieve this ob¬ 
jective. We are of the opinion that only by linking wages to produc¬ 
tion can industrial relations be put on the solid foundation of mutual 
interests. 


(vii) It has been recommended that the workmen shall he grant¬ 
ed weightage for past services at the rate of one increment for every 
three years’ service subject to a maximum of three increments. This 
recommendation ignores the fact that in engineering industries, grant 
of annual increments is, by and large, the practice in almost all 
establishments. 

(viii) In the matter of phasing it has been recommended that if 
a worker does not get an additional amount of at least Rs. 10 in his 
total monthly emolument, he will be put in a subsequent higher 
phase in such a way that he gets an increment of not less than Rs. 10 
in his total emolument. The effect of this part of the recommenda¬ 
tions will be that the existing disparity between the wages of different 
workmen in the same category is likely to be completely upset in 
a large nvmbe- of cases. Those who get higher wage now than 
others may find that the position is reversed. This will no doubt 
lead to more industrial unrest and heart-burning amongst the work¬ 
men. Moreover, when a definite wage structure is being recom¬ 
mended, what is the justification for a minimum guaranteed increase 
which will vary from person to person in all circumstances? Is it 
that the Wage Board must necessarily benefit every workman irres¬ 
pective of all other considerations? If so, we respectfully express our 
dissent from such an approach. 


(ix) The semi-skilled workmen have been divided into two cate¬ 
gories and the skilled workmen into six. This differs from the pre¬ 
vailing practice under which workmen are generally divided into 
unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled categories only. A 
workman accustomed to be classified or called a highly skilled work¬ 
man will find it almost impossible to adjust himself mentally to be 
regarded as a skilled workman only. In any case, he is most likely 
to demand to be placed in the highest category of skill for the reason 
that he had been so treated in the past. This will lead to endless dis¬ 
putes. This apart, the recommended scales of pay for the skilled cate¬ 
gories of workmen are absolutely out of tune with the existing 
levels. In some cases, the difference exceeds Rs. 400 per month. 
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(x) The basic wage recommended will perhaps be the highest 
compared to other industries. The rationale behind this approach 
has not been stated or explained. It is also not easily understand¬ 
able. Looked at from the point of view of the likely course of work¬ 
ing class consumer price indexes in the foreseeable future, the fixing 
of the basic wage at such a high level appears irrational. The authors 
have suggested the minimum dearness allowance for an unskilled 
worker of Group A employers at Rs. 35 on the basis of the All-India 
cost of living index of 207, and they have further suggested adjust¬ 
ment of dearness allowance at the rate of Rs. 1.50 per 2 points of rise 
or fall. From this it follows that if the price index falls by more 
than about 46 points, it will cease to affect the suggested wage struc¬ 
ture of the minimum rated workmen. In other words, the basic wage 
structure has, in the case of the lowest paid workmen, been linked to 
the All-India index of about 161, that is to say, at or about the 
average of the year 1964. We consider that the underlying assump¬ 
tion that the working class consumer price index will not fall below 
the average of 1964 during the next 5 years is a doubtful assumption. 
In any case it is not the aim of national policy to pay on the basis 
of the cost of living index fixed at 1964 prices. It is also not clear to 
us as to what benefit is likely to follow the fixing of basic wage at 
such a high level since all statutory benefits are now related to the 
total wage. It will unnecessarily create complications and problems 
for a large number of engineering establishments who have their 
gratuity schemes or incentive bonus schemes based upon or related 
to basic wages. It is, of course, provided that the new basic wage 
will not automatically apply to incentive/production bonus or gra¬ 
tuity schemes. They may be suitably revised by negotiations. But 
in actual practice it is apprehended it will be extremely difficult to 
apply these conditions. 

(xi) For the adjustment of dearness allowance a sliding scale has 
been suggested. To the best of our knowledge neutralisation beyond 
Rs. 1.50 per 2 points of rise or fall has not been suggested anywhere 
else. We are of the opinion that the adjustment should be uniform 
at Rs. 1.50 per 2 points for all categories of workmen. 

(xii) It is also not clear from the proposals whether the basic 
wage and dearness allowance will be treated separately or the total 
of both will be taken into account for effecting the adjustment of 
existing wags to those recommended. In other words, if an employer 
paid more by way of dearness allowance and less by way of basic 
wage than the amount recommended in the proposals or vice versa, 
will he be at liberty to reduce the element where he is paying more 
while increasing the element where he is paying less. As they stand, 
the proposals are likely to lead to disputes in interpretation. 


(xiii) By its terms of reference the Board was required to frame 
the wage structure bearing in mind aspects relating - to exports of 
encrineerir? products. It is not stated or explained as to how the pro¬ 
posals under reference will affect the export of engineering products. 
It is common knowledge that exports of engineering products can 
take place only with the help of incentive schemes framed by the 
Government from time to time. There is a natural reluctance on 
the part of the Government to increase incentive benefits on export 
schemes. If the additional cost of higher wages recommended is not 
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neutralised by increasing the incentive benefits on exports, the re¬ 
commended wage structure will serve to disable engineering indus¬ 
tries from developing exports on the basis of existing incentive 
schemes. The favourable trend in PYpor |g w b ich is in evir^c**^s of 
late will receive a serious set-back. 

(xiv) The authors have not stated how the quantum of interim 
relief will be adjusted while implementing their proposals. When 
interim relief was recommended, it was stated that the manner of 
its adjustment will be decided at the time of making the final re¬ 
commendations. In view of the complication created by the demand 
made by the Employees’ State Insurance authorities that E.S.I. con¬ 
tribution will be attracted on interim relief with retrospective effect 
from 1st April, 1966, the necessity of clarifying the character of this 
payment has assumed added importance. In our opinion, the Board 
or the Government should clarify that upto the time of the acceptance 
by the employer of any of the' wage proposals emanating from the 
Board, with or without modification, the amount of interim relief will 
have the character of an ad hbc payment only, and that from the 
time of adoption of a new wage structure, the said amount shall 
merge with the new wage structure. 

9.15. Estimation of the financial effect of the Chairman’s 
proposals: 

9.15.1. We must admit that the estimation of the financial impact 
of any wage proposals covering the engineering industries in our 
country can only be approximate after taking into account whatever 
data is available and on the basis of certain assumptions. We thought 
that in order to judge the overall impact of the proposals under re¬ 
ference on the industry as a whole, sample studies should be made 
of the financial liability likely to accrue on the basis of the proposals 
under reference in respect of different groups of employers, covering 
as large a number of companies as was possible within the time avail¬ 
able for giving such comments. Accordingly, an assessment was 
made in respect of 142 engineering firms in Area II employing 71.709 
workmen spread over different groups as follows: — 

Group A: ... 11,804 

Group B: ... i0,649 

Group C: ... 18,590 

Group D: ... 30,666 

This study proceeded on the assumptions that all workmen are un¬ 
skilled and that increase in the wage of the unskilled workmen will, 
at least, apply to all categories of workmen (the increase in the case 
of semi-skilled and skilled categories is going to be much higher as 
will be shown hereafter). This study also ignored the fact of the 
minimum increase of Rs. 10 as envisaged in the proposals, as also 
the fact of initial increments contemplated therein. The consolidated 
Result of the study is shown in the statement attached hereto and 
marked “H”. It will be seen from this statement that the per capita 
increase per month in the first year of. phasing on the basis of the 
above assumptions varies from 21.4 per month to Rs. 34.9 per man per 
month depending upon group classification,- and in the last year of 
phasing, the increase varies from Rs. 51.20 to Rs. 59.10 per man per 
month again depending upon group classification. Taking the average 
12—3 L. & E./68 
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increase at Rs. 55 and assuming employment at 1 million the annual 
increase works out to Rs. 66 crores. Adding to this the incidence of 
20% QTi Qccount of fringe benefits ..the total increase in remuneration 
to labour Woxter'out to Rs. 79.2 or say Rs. 80 crores per annum in the 
last year of phasing. 

9.15.2. The increase in the case of the semi-skilled and the skilled 
categories is much greater. In the case of Group D employment in 
West Bengal (Calcutta), the increase will be as shown below: — 


Category 


Minimum Maximum 


Existing semi-skilled .... 

• 

. 

159-10 

184-10 

Semi-skilled A under the proposals * 

• 

• • • 

233-00 

263-07 

Semi-skilled B category under the proposals 

• 


256*07 

286-07 

Difference between the existing semi-skilled 
semi-skilled^A ..... 

and 

the proposed 

73-90 

78-97 

Difference between the existing semi-skilled 
semi-skilled B 

and 

the proposed 

96-97 

101-97 


The position becomes almost absurd in the case of skilled categories. 
Assuming that skilled ‘C’ category in the proposals will correspond 
to the existing highly skilled category in West Bengal, the difference 
in the case of a D group employer will be as follows: — 

Category Minimum Maximum 

Existing highly skilled ^category ...... 229*10 272-60 

Proposed skilled C category ....... 406*33 456*33 

Difference per workmen^per month ...... 177*23 183-73 


If any of the existing highly skilled workmen qualify for being placed 
in F category according to the proposals the difference will be as 
follows: — 


Category of skill 


Minimum Maximum 


Existing highly skilled'category ...... 229-10 272*60 

Proposed skill F category ....... 613*33 713*33 

Difference per workman per month ...... 384*23 440*73 
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9.15.3. The workmen likely to be affected by our proposals are 
estimated at about 1 million. Category-wise such workmen may be 
taken to be distributed as follows: — 


Unskilled. 2,00,000 

Semi-skilled ......... 3,50,000 

Skilled. 3,50,000 

Highly skilled. 1,00,000 


Assuming that all these workmen were employed by Group D em¬ 
ployers and further assuming that the increase on re-classification 
of the existing skilled and highly skilled workmen will not exceed 
Rs. 180 (see para 9.15.1) per such workman on an average, the increase 
in wages in the last yeir of phasing works out to Rs. 12.175 crores per 
month as follows: — 


Category No. of Approx. Total 

workmen difference difierence 
in wages (in crores) 
per work¬ 
man per 
month 




Rs. 


Unskilled 

. 2,00,000 

55-00 

1-100 

Semi-skilled 

. 3,50,000 

85-00 

2-975 

Skilled 

-V . . . 3,50,000 

180-00 

6-300 

Highly skilled . . 

1,00,000 

180-00 

1-800 



Total 

12-175 


The employment by Group D employers, however, being only about 
50% of total employment, and he wages being paid by other groups 
of employers being generally, >n an average, less than the wages 
paid by Group D employers by i»arly l/3rd, the above total increase 
in the monthly wage bill has to'^ e suitably adjusted. On such ad¬ 
justment the increase works out o approximately Rs. 10.145 crores 
per month or Rs. 121.740 crores pe; year in the final year of phasing. 
Adding 20% for statutory fringe lenefits the total increase in the 
remuneration of labour will amousu to approximately Rs. 150 crores. 
In different years of phasing, the ticrease will be as follows: — 


First year 


. 

. 


Rs. crores 

112-25 

Second year 

• 




123-00 

Third year 

• 

• 



135-00 

Fourth year 


• 


. 

112-50 

Fifth year 

• 


* , 


150-00 


It may be clarified that the above assessing relates only to the effect 
of the phased increase in basic wages andfoes ^ot cover increases in 
dearness allowance, annual increment, theminfoaum guaranteed in¬ 
crease of Rs. 10 or the fitment increments. The above figures have 
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also to be viewed in the context of the existing position that total 
SmuneratJnto employees does not exceed1 Rs .17!Serges ^mated 
and the gross profits are in the region of Rs. 30 cror-es^^ In tne oest 
years in the past the industry did not earn gross profits exceeding 
approximately Rs. 80 crores per annum. 

9 15.4. Admittedly Area I. namely, Bombay, and Greater Bombay 
pavs the highest wage of all the regions. Even in that area, the 
burden to be put on the industry as a consequence of the wage pro- 
Dosals of the Chairman and the independent members will be quite 
heavy The increase in the case of skilled and highly skilled cate¬ 
gories’will be 50 to 100% of the existing total wages. This position 
is revealed by a case study covering 40 large amts in that area as 
per statement attached hereto and marked T. ?he assumptions made 
in the preparation of this statement are indicated in the footnotes of 
the Statement, 

9.16. Share of labour in the total value added by manufacture: 

9 16 1 We have judged the reasonableness of the present overall 
wage level by another yard stick also, nam-ly, share of labour m the 
total value added by manufacture. Fron the statement attached 
hereto and marked ‘J\ it will be seen that during the period 1959 to 
1965 labour emoluments constituted nearb 60% of the value added. 
How the balance 40% is shared is also India ted m the statement. We 
consider that there isn’t any scope for urther reducing the other 
factor payments. 

917 How wages In engineering industries have been determined 
so far: 

9171 The prevailing rates of wiges for the majority of em¬ 
ployees’in engineering industries are he result of collective bargain¬ 
ing and/or compulsory adjudication, In die State of West Bengal 
which has the largest concentration.of these industries, the first 
Omnibus Tribunal Award, covering a mosl all the major units, came 
into force in 1948 and, since then, wges have been collectively deter¬ 
mined for almost all the units of th; industry employing 250 or above 
workmen by compulsory adjudicri°n and orders issued under the 
Defence of India Rules. All the «all engineering factories (nearly 
1200) were parties to an award wh* came into force m 1967. In the 
Western Region wage rates have >een determined mostly by collec¬ 
tive bargaining and partially by compulsory adjudication In other 
parts of the country wages have generally been determined by com¬ 
pulsory adjudication. It can therefore be said that by and large 
wages in engineering industri 5 have been determined either by 
collective bargaining or bv corP ulsor y adjudication. Labour has also 
been will org!nised g at alUev^-unit. state and national. The orga¬ 
nisations of labour generally teke , P a _, rt ™ collective bargaining dis¬ 
cussions and represent labour n adjudication proceedings. Wherever 
wages are fixed by collective^rgainmg or compulsory adjudication, 
such wages must be treated- 15 fair a *id reasonable in the given cir¬ 
cumstances. In para 20 of & report the Fair Wages Committee also 
has observed that prev-ailin rates of wages, fixed as a result of proper 
collective bargaining; sh<ud be taken to bear a close approximation 
to fair wages and should fierefore be taken into account in fixing fair 
wages. We consider thi in ignoring such existing levels of wages 
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altogether when such wages were shown to have been fixed either 
by collective bargaining or by compulsory adjudication, the Chair¬ 
man and the independent members ignored the views of the Fair 
Wages Committee as contained in para 20 of their report. 

9.18. Principles of wage fixation laid down by eourts should not 
be ignored: 

9.18.1. Fortunately for us our Supreme Court has laid down for 
the benefit of industry, labour and the country at large the most salu¬ 
tary principles of wage fixation which we can disregard only at our 
peril. It is perhaps technically true—and a great deal of emphasis 
was laid upon this by some members—that a wage board is not bound 
by the decisions of tribunals and courts and that it could evolve an 
approach to the problem of wage fixation independently of their 
decisions. Even assuming that a wage board does enjoy this inde¬ 
pendence we are unable to appreciate how such independence can 
belittle the value of principles on which such decisions are based. 
These are based upon justice and equity for all and not upon the 
interests of one section only of the community. Their aim is to 
achieve industrial peace so that all alike may benefit from it. Wage 
rates are determined in such a way as to ensure continuance of exist¬ 
ing employment and to promote further employment wherever possi¬ 
ble after taking into account capacity of industry to pay subject of 
course to certain irreducible minimums. If a wage board were to de¬ 
part from these principles it can only endanger what it aims to 
achieve. 

9.18.2. Any decision in disregard of the above principles can be 
set aside by courts in any case as happened recently in the case of 
the decision of the Central Wage Board for Jute Industry in its appli¬ 
cation to Shree Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd., (vide decision of the Supreme 
Court dated the 31st October 1968 in Civil Appeal No. 923 of 1966 in 
the matter of the Workmen of Shree Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd., v. The 
employers of Shree Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd.). Their lordships of the 
Supreme Court there re-emphasised the appropriateness and the 
importance of the principle of region-cum-industry in the fixation of 
wages and had to set aside the recommendations of the Wage Board 
for the reasons briefly stated below: 

(i) No attempt was made by the Wage Board to divide the 
industry into classes and no cross-section of each class was 
taken for investigation to decide what burden the units of 
each class could bear. 

(ii) The approach of the Wage Board to determine uniform 
wage scales for the entire industry must suffer from in¬ 
herent weaknesses. 

(iii) Though it may not be possible or even necessary for a wage 
board to scrutinise all the establishments separately, it 
would be enough to take a representative cross-section of 
the industry for assessment, the cross-section to be truly 
representative one and capable of giving a true picture of 
the conditions of both the industry and the labour must be 
one from each region where establishments of the industry 
in question are situated. 
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(iv) By equating the Cotton Textile Industry in West Bengal 
with the Jute Industry, the Board gave a go-by to the well- 
established principle of industry-cum-region consistently 
applied by industrial tribunals whenever wage scales are 
to be determined. 

(v) In a vast country like India where conditions differ often 
radically from region to region and even the index of living 
differs fairly with a wide range, any target to achieve uni¬ 
formity of wage scales for the entire industry in the country 
cannot always be just or equitable. 

(vi) The essential pre-requisite of deciding the wage structure, 
namely, consideration of the capacity of the industry to pay 
on the principles laid down by the Supreme Court was 
absent in the recommendations of the Wage Board and that 
introduced a fatal infirmity in its decisions. 

We are of the opinion that the recommendations of the Chairman 
and the independent members are in material respects contrary and 
opposed to the principles of wage fixation laid down by the Supreme 
Court and their acceptance by the Government is likely to be nulli¬ 
fied by the highest judiciary in our country. We suggest that Gov¬ 
ernment should try to avoid this eventuality. 

9.19. The risk of non-implementation: 

9.19.1. In the recent past we have witnessed the disgracing of 
many wage board recommendations. Presiding over a meeting of 
the Industrial Committee on Mines other than coal mines on Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1968, the Union Labour Minister is reported to have said that 
some 90% of the iron ore and limestone mines and more than half 
of the dolomite mines have not yet implemented the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Wage Board for the Mining Industry. It is common know¬ 
ledge that a large part of the coal mining industry has not yet imple¬ 
mented the recommendations of the coal wage board in spite of the 
built-in provision for raising the capacity to pay. The fate of the 
recommendations of the Wage Board for Non-working Journalists is 
too fresh in our minds to be forgotten. Therefore, we recommend 
with all the emphasis at our command that Government should 
seriously endeavour to prevent the same fate befalling the outcome 
of this Wage Board. To endorse any proposals which would burden 
industry with an additional liability of over Rs. 100 crores in the 
first year rising to over Rs. 150 crores in the final year of phasing, 
when the gross profits of the industry at present are in the region 
of Rs. 30 crores only and have never exceeded even in the best years 
in the past to Rs. 80 crores, will serve only to ensure non-implementa¬ 
tion. After all, like an individual, an industry can only spend, at the 
very maximum, whatever it earns. To ask for anything more is, in 
our opinion, impractical, however, attractive the reasoning behind it 
may be. This is not to say that there is to be no bottom limit. Those 
who are below the bottom limit must be pulled up but. by and large 
the workmen in engineering industries are getting wages much above 
any reasonable bottom limit. At this Board has failed to produce 
even a majority recommendation (this is how matters stand to our 
knowledge at the time of writing this) all concerned look to the 
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Government for a just and reasonable decision and we hope that 
the approach of the Government will be realistic and in keeping with 
the well-established principles of wage fixation laid down by our 
Supreme Court. 

9.20. Our wage proposals: 

9.20.1. While we are of the opinion that the overall wage levels 
are, generally speaking, fair and reasonable, and in the present cir¬ 
cumstances, there is no scope or justification for any increase in such 
levels, we are not to be understood as supporting or justifying the 
extremely low level of wages in some individual cases which came 
to light in the course of public hearings. There is undoubtedly a 
need for upward revision of wages in such cases, and our proposals 
take care of it. Also, this being the first time when wages have been 
looked at from the All-India angle, some streamlining of the wage 
structure can and should be attempted, so that in the years to come, 
large disparities in the wage levels obtaining in different regions are 
minimised. We have kept this objective also in view while framing 
our proposals. Our proposals should also be viewed in the context 
of the emphasis we have given to the framing of suitable incentive 
schemes so that the earnings of workmen may be enhanced by reason 
of increased productivity. We now proceed to state our proposals in 
the hope that Government will find it possible to accept these. 

9.20.2. We suggest that for the purpose of wage fixation, the 
country should be divided in the following regions: — 

I. Bombay City and Greater Bombay including Thana, Amber- 
Industrial Areas, Jamshedpur Industrial Area and Ranchi 
nath and Kalyan. 

II. Calcutta City and Greater Calcutta, Durgapur and Asansol 
Industrial Area. 

III. Poona-Chinchwad Industrial Area, Madras Industrial Area 
and Bangalore Industrial Area. 

IV. The rest of the country. 

9.20.3. We suggest that industrial establishments in the engineer¬ 
ing industries in each of the regions stated above be divided into the 
following 4 groups on the basis of number of workmen employed: — 


(i) Group A . 

(ii) Group B 

(iii) Group C . 

(iv) Group D . 


51 to 250 workmen 
251 to 500 workmen 
501 to 1500 workmen 
1501 and above workmen 


9.20.4. We suggest that the workmen be divided in the following 
categories: — 

(i) Unskilled, 

(ii) Semi-skilled, 

(iii) Skilled ‘A’, 

(iv) Skilled ‘B’, 

(v) Highly skilled ‘A’, 

(vi) Highly skilled ‘B’. 
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9.20.5. The basic wage structure for all the regions and for all 
the groups of employers shall be as follows: — 


Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Skilled ‘A’ 
Skilled ‘B’ 

Highly skilled ‘A’ 
Highly skilled ‘B’ 


. 40—1—45 

. 46—1 -5—49—2—65 
. 75—2—95 

. 96—2—116 

. 117—3—147 

. 148—3—178 


Note 1. -Except in the case of unskilled workmen there will be an efficiency 
bar in each of the grades at the end of every live yerrs in the given Time scale. 

.. Note 2—At the efficiency bar stage, the employee will be permitted to cross the bar 
ir the employer is satisfied about the employee’s work, conduct and efficiency. In other 
cases the ^employee shall be allowed to earn annual increments in accordance with the time 
scale. Such increments may, however, be withhold as a result of specific disciplinary 

Note 3.—Promotion from one category to another wiil not be automatic. 

Note 4—The wage rates are based upon 8 hours’ work per day for 26 days (208 hours) 
in a month. J 


9.20.6. (i) The scheme of dearness allowance in region I shall be 
as follows:— “wraffBHKKff 



Basic Pay Group 

Employer 
Group A 

Employer 
Group B 

Employer 
Group C 

Employer 
Group D 

Upto and including Rs. 45 

90 

105 

115 

125 

Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 7 4 

95 

110 

120 

130 

Above Rs. 74 upto and including Rs. 116 . 

105 

120 

130 

140 

Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 

no 

125 

135 

145 

Above Rs. 147 . 

115 

130 

140 

150 


(ii) The scheme of dearness allowance in region II shall be as 
follows: — 


Basic Pay Group Employer Employer Employer Employer 

Group A Group B Group C Group D 


Upto and including Rs. 45 
Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 74 
Above Rs. 74 upto and including Rs. 116 . 
Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 
Above Rs. 147 ..... 


80 

90 

100 

no 

85 

100 

no 

120 

95 

110 

120 

130 

100 

115 

125 

135 

105 

120 

130 

140 
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(iii) The scheme of dearness allowance in region III shall be as 
follows:— 


Basic Pay Group 

Employer 
Group A 

Employer 
Group B 

Employer 
Group C 

Employer 
Group D 

Upto and including Rs. 45 

75 

90 

100 

105 

Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 7'* 

80 

95 

105 

110 

Above Rs. 74 upto and including Rs. 116 . 

PO 

105 

115 

120 

Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 

95 

110 

120 

125 

Above Rs. 147 ..... 

100 

115 

125 

130 


(iv) The scheme of dearness allowance in region IV shall be as 
follows: — 


B^sic Pay Group Employer Employer Employer Employer 

Group A Group B Group C Group D 


Upto and including Rs. 45 

65 

80 

90 

100 

Above Rs. 45 upto and including Rs. 74 . 

70 

85 

95 

105 

Above Rs. 74 upto and including Rs. 116 

80 

95 

105 

115 

Above Rs. 116 upto and including Rs. 147 

85 

100 

110 

120 

Above Rs. 147 ..... 

90 

105 

115 

125 



9.20.7. The above rates of dearness allowance relate to the All- 
India Cost of Living Index of 207. Adjustments for rise or fall shall 
be made annually on the basis of the average of the All-India Cost 
■of Living Index in the Preceding calendar year and shall apply with 
effect from the 1st April of the next following year. For every rise 
or fall of 2 points corresponding increase or decrease in the amount 
of dearness allowance shall be Rs. 1.50. 

9.20.8. The wage structure recommended hereby will replace all 
wage payments for normal work by whatever name called. 

9.20.9. Where the existing basic wage is more than the basic wage 
recommended hereby and the parties desire to continue the same, the 
excess of the existing basic wage over the applicable rate in any case 
shall be deducted from the dearness allowance payable so that the 
total of basic wage plus dearness allowance shall apply uniformly 
in all cases. Where the existing basic wage is less than the basic 
wage recommended hereby, it should be pulled up to the recom¬ 
mended basic wage with corresponding adjustment in the dearness 
allowance so that the total of basic wage plus the dearness allowance 
is not less than the recommended total wage (basic+D.A.). The 
same principle should be followed in the case of Dearness Allowance. 

9.20.10. The placement of existing workmen in the various cate¬ 
gories should be determined by a scheme of job evaluation to be 
evolved at the unit level between the employer and the workmen 
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following the guidelines indicated in the job evaluation scheme, 
approved by the Board. Until such time as job evaluation is com¬ 
pleted, the recommended wage structure should apply on the basis 
of existing pay packet irrespective of his present classification/cate¬ 
gorisation. At the time of placement the workman shall, if necessary, 
be pulled up to the level of the next pay point in the slab. Every effort 
should be made by the parties concerned to undertake job evaluation. 
To avoid any misunderstanding it is clarified that total pay packet 
means the basic wage, dearness allowance, interim relief under the 
Wage Board recommendations or otherwise and ad hoc increments, 
if any. In other words, the total pay packet for normal work shall 
be the guiding yardstick. The same shall be the position in cases 
where the basic wage and dearness allowance are not shown sepa¬ 
rately but a consolidated wage is paid. 

9.20.11. If on job evaluation a workman is found to be entitled 
to a pay (basic wage plus dearness allowance) lower than his present 
pay packet for normal work, his present total pay packet shall not 
be reduced. The difference shall be shown separately as personal pay. 
In such cases, only half of the amount of annual increment to which 
such workman will be entitled shall be paid to him and the balance 
half shall be adjustable against the said personal pay. 

9.20.11. The basic wage structure as recommended above shall 
apply to operatives, i.e., manual workmen. For other categories of 
employees, the basic wage structure shall be as shown hereunder: — 

(i) Supervisory & Technical Staff: 


Such as Foremen, Charge-hand, Supervisors, Draughtsmen etc. 


Grade I . 

75—3—105 

Grade II ..... 

110—5—160 

Grade III. 

170—7—240 

Grade IV ..... 

250—8—330 

(ii) Clerical Staff: 

Such as Clerks, Typists, Stenographers, 

Telephone Operators, Telex Operators, etc. 

Grade I ..... 

60—3—90 

Grade II ..... 

100—4—140 

Grade III ..... 

150—5—200 

(iii) Drivers: 

(a) Car ...... 

65—2—85 

(b) Lorry Drivers .... 

70—2—90 

(iv) Service Personnel: 

Canteen Cooks .... 

50- 2—70 

Compounders .... 

60—2—80 

Head Jamadar ..... 

50—2—70 








(v) Sub-Staff: 
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Such as Durwans, Peons, Messengers, 

Malis, Sweepers, Bearers, Masalchis, 

Canteen Boys, Duftries etc. 40—I—50 


All other terms and conditions shall be the same in the case of the 
above categories of employees as in the case of operatives. The 
scheme of dearness allowance shall also be the same. 

9.20.12. If an employer should be giving, as on the date of the 
implementation of wage revision, total emolument equal to or higher 
than the one applicable in his group, he shall continue to pay the 
said minimum total emolument. Where, however, an employer is 
paying less than the minimum total emolument applicable in his 
group, he shall raise the existing minimum total emolument to the 
total minimum emolument recommended hereby for his group in 3 
equal annual instalments subject to a minimum annual increase of 
10% of the total minimum emolument paid at the beginning of the 
implementation period. 

9.20.13. The group in which any particular employer will fall 
shall be determined by the average number of workmen employed 
by him in the preceding 12 months. The employer falling in any 
group shall then stay in that group upto the end of the period for 
which the recommendations of the Wage Board shall apply. In the 
event of employment in any continuous period of 12 months exceed¬ 
ing 24% of the maximum of his group or falling 25% below the 
minimum, the matter of re-classification of the establishment should 
be discussed between the parties, and a settlement arrived at taking 
into account all relevant factors. 

9.20.14. The wages recommended hereby should be supplemented 
by the introduction of incentive schemes in establishments employ¬ 
ing 251 and above workmen in such a way that the workmen are 
enabled to earn an additional emolument of about 20% of the total 
minimum employment by increasing productivity. A time limit of 
12 months from the date of the acceptance of our recommendations 
by the Government may be allowed to the parties to enter into nego¬ 
tiations with a view to finalising such incentive schemes. In the 
eventof the parties not arriving at mutually acceptable schemes, they 
should be at liberty to raise an industrial dispute in this behalf and 
suitable incentive schemes should then be introduced by industrial 
adjudication with the help of competent assessors. In this way, wage 
rates can travel faster to the desired goal of fair wage. 

9.20.15. Any increase in wages resulting from the application of 
those proposals will not automatically serve to raise the liability of 
the employer, in other respects, such as gratuity or incentive pay¬ 
ments. These must continue to be based on existing rates or the 
schemes should be suitably modified so that the burden on the em¬ 
ployer is not increased simply because the division of the total emolu¬ 
ment is expressed in a manner different from what obtained at the 
time the concerned settlements or commitments were made. 
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9.20.16. These proposals shall be effective from the date of their 
acceptance by the Central Government. 

9.20.17. These proposals shall be operative for a period of not less 
than 5 years from the date of their acceptance by the Central 
Government. 

9.20.18. For the purpose of determining the group to which an 
industrial establishment shall belong, the number of workmen em¬ 
ployed in that establishment shall be the basis. 

9.20.19. The minimum total emolument recommended hereby is 
inclusive of interim relief earlier granted by the Wage Board. 

9.20.20. Emoluments recommended hereby shall be subject to the 
following deductions— 

(a) Average per capital monthly incidence of non-statutory 
fringe benefits in the establishment in the preceding finan¬ 
cial year ; 

(b) House rent allowance wherever house is provided at the rate 
of Rs. 26 per month if the minimum wage paid is Rs. 200 
per month and proportionately less for lower levels of 
wages. If the area of accommodation is not the same as 
laid down in schedule appended to letter No. 5/1/9/64 
(SIHS) H.I., dated 18-5-65 of the Central Government a 
proportionate reduction shall apply. 

9.20.21. No adjustment in D.A. will be made unless the cost of 
living index goes above 212 or falls below 202. 

9.20.22. Wages are fixed on the basis of 8 hours’ work and 26 
working days in a month in the case of Operative and 30 days’ work 
in the case of others. 

9.20.23. In cases of categories not specifically covered by these 
proposals, the workmen concerned will be put in an appropriate scale, 
looking to the nature of their duties, by mutual agreement. 

9.20.24. The above wage recommendations are based upon the 
workmen giving the properly rated normal output for the period paid 
for. Where the existing production is below such level, the same shall 
be brought up to the level of rated normal output, or the wages re¬ 
commended hereby shall not apply. The normal output shall be 
determined in cases of dispute by time and motion studies and shall 
correspond to 70% of production at 100% efficiency in the given 
circumstances. 

9.20.25. These recommendations will not apply to infant estab¬ 
lishments, that is to say, industrial establishments which have not 
completed 5 years from the date the establishment came into regular 
production. 

9.20.26. In cases where the incentive payment exceeds 25% of 
the basic wage and dearness allowance payable to any workman at 
any time, such excess amount shall be adjustable against the wage 
payable. In such cases, a part of the incentive amount, in reality, 
represents the normal wage. 
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9.20.27. These recommendations do not apply to workmen em¬ 
ployed by labour contractors working in engineering establishments, 
in our opinion such workmen should fall outside the scope of the 
Wage Board. 

9.21. Summary of our views: 

9.21.1. Agreement in the Board could not be reached as the de¬ 
mands made were such as would have caused severe distress to a 
large number of engineering establishments. Our attempts to con¬ 
vince others of the genuineness of our apprehensions were brushed 
aside (Para 9.1). 

9.21.2. Labour representatives made the acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple of need-based wage a condition precedent to any agreement on 
wages. In our opinion the time has not yet come when the prin¬ 
ciple of need-based wage could be adopted for any group of citizens 
including the workmen of engineering industries. It is far more im¬ 
portant that industries exist and grow at reasonable levels of wages 
rather than languish and be doomed for ever in an effort to achieve 
the impractical for the time being (Para 9.2 and 9.3). 

9.21.3. The recommendations of representatives representing 
labour are not based at all on the principles enunciated by the Com¬ 
mittee on Fair Wages. The recommendations of the Chairman and 
the independent members also do not follow in material respects the 
principles laid down by the Committee on Fair Wages. In any case 
they have so greatly diluted the application of these principles with 
their own notions of social justice and equity that their proposals can 
hardly be said to be based upon the principles of fair wages as set 
forth in the report of the Committee on Fair Wages. (Para 9.4). 

9.21.4. Practically no union at the plant level submitted any 
memorandum. The case of labour was pleaded only by the Central 
Federations of Labour but no data was submitted showing that the 
industry had the capacity to pay the need-based wage demanded by 
them. On behalf of the industry, a large number of individual com¬ 
panies submitted data. Besides these the two All-India organisations 
of engineering employers also submitted the case of the industry. 
The data submitted to the Board, however, could not be analysed or 
compiled so as to show the existing state of affairs of the industry. 
The employers organisations got a factual study of the state of the 
economy of the large units in the industry prepared by an economist 
and this was submitted to the Board by us. In respect of employ¬ 
ment, capital employed and sales, the coverage of this study is quite 
extensive. At no stage the factual correctness of the study was dis¬ 
puted or doubted. Even then, technical objections were raised by 
the representatives of labour to the acceptance of this reoort which 
in our opinion are misconceived. (Para 9.5). 

9.21.5. There was a general disinclination in the Board to take 

into account seriously the facts revealed by the various studies sub¬ 
mitted by us, or to evaluate their bearing in the matter of wage fixa¬ 
tion. In spite of demands made by us the Board did not undertake 
any factual study of the capacity to pay. The Board thus failed to 
apply the most important yardstick for fixing wages in terms of the 
report of the Fair Wages Committee, namely, the capacity to pav 
(Para 9.6). * P * 
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being caused to the growth of these industries. 

(ii) The engineering industries at present show all the important 
symptoms of recession. 

(hi) The profitability of the industry declinedconhderablym 
I 960 . 1 The results in 1967 and 1968 are apprehended to be much worse. 

fivl The selling prices for a large number of engineering products 
ha ..J- pither registered falls or have not risen proportionately to the 
increase in cost. Increases in labour costs must, therefore, come ou 
of current profits. 

(vt The available statistics conclusively establishes a direct core¬ 
lationship between size and profitability in engineering industries. 

(vi) The capital structure of the industry is lopsided and rests 
dangerously on borrowings. 

(vii) The borrowing capacity is already over-strained and any 
further increase may prove to be the proverbial last straw on the 
camel’s back leading to closures, frequent lay-offs and retrenchment. 

(viii) The accumulation of reserves in the engineering industries 
has been at a lower rate than the All-Industries average m spite of a 
very restricted dividend distribution policy. (Para 9.8). 

9 21 7 An over-all case-study of 205 companies and three other 
case-studies of units employing varying numbers of workmen were 
submitted to substantiate the contention that engineering industries 
at present did not have any capacity to pay more wages but these were 
brushed aside which led us to conclude that our other colleagues 
were not included to base their judgment upon any objective study 
of the facts, figures and circumstances relating to our industries. 

(Paras 9.8 and 9.10). 

9.21.8. The current gross profits of engineering industries are 
estimated not to exceed Rs. 30 crores. (Para 9.9). 


9 .21.9. Subject to our remarks in para 9.11.1 we accept that the 
need-based wage may be taken at the values determined for the 
various centres on the basis of Table IV of Special Report Series No. 
42 as worked out by the office of the Wage Board. 

9.21.10. Increase in labour remuneration is not entitled to pre¬ 
cedence over return on paid-up capital and reserves at reasonable 
rates when the wages being paid are above the level of minimum 
wages prescribed under the Minimum Wages Act for corresponding 
work in the same or similar industries. Conditions should not be 
created which will stultify the further growth of engineering indus¬ 
tries by making investment in these industries comparatively 
unattractive. (Para 9.12). 


9.21.11. Conditions in engineering industries are not comparable 
to iron and steel or coal industries. (Para 9.13). 
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9.21.12. (i) The proposals of the Chairman and the independent 
members proceed on the basis that wage levels approximating the 
need-based wage must be attained during the next five years for the 
majority of workmen. It is not shown what improvements in the 
economic conditions of the country generally and of the engineering 
industries in particular are visualised to justify an automatic and 
unrestrained increase in basic wages by nearly 33% over and above 
the neutralisation of the increase in the cost of living. 

(ii) It is not practical to complete job evaluation and the place¬ 
ment of each workman in the appropriate category based on job 
evaluation within a period of 2/3 months. An alternative to job eva¬ 
luation for the purpose of fitment should be given until such time 
that job evaluation is completed. 

(iii) The financial effect of their proposals was never stated by 
the Chairman and the independent members nor did they ever com¬ 
ment on our approximate estimate of the financial effect of their 
proposals. 

(iv) Provision for adjustment of fringe benefits is not sufficient. 

(v) No part of the wage recommended by the Chairman and the 
independent members is related to production or productivity nor do 
their proposals have any bearing on the system of payment by results. 

(vi) We saw in the Board a total aversion, almost amounting to 
contempt, to any idea to link wages with production, even partially 
in spite of the data produced before the Board in support thereof. 

(vii) There is no justification for fitment increments at the time 
of the introduction of the new wage scale. 

(viii) There is no justification for the initial increase of not less 
than Rs. 10 at the time of the introduction of the new wage structure. 
By this the existing disparity between wages of different workmen 
in the same category is likely to be completely upset in a large num¬ 
ber of cases. This will lead to industrial unrest. 

(ix) The division of skilled workmen in 6 groups is different 
from the prevailing practice and will lead to endless disputes. The 
Tecommended scales of pay for the skilled categories of workmen 
are absolutely out of tune with the existing levels. In some cases the 
increase exceeds Rs. 400 per month. 

(x) The minimum basic wage recommended by the Chairman 
is the highest compared to other industries for which there is hardly 
any justification. 

(xi) The adjustment of dearness allowances should not be on a 
sliding scale. 

(xii) It is not clear from the proposals of the Chairman whether 
the basic wage and dearness allowance will be treated separately 
or the total of both will be taken into account for effecting the adjust¬ 
ment of existing wages to those recommended. 

(xiii) The favourable trend in exports which is in evidence of 
late will receive a serious set-back if the Chairman’s proposals are 
implemented. 
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(xiv) How the quantum of interim relief will be adjusted needs 
to be clearly specified in view of the demand made by the Employees’ 
State Insurance authorities that E.S.I. contribution will be attracted 
on interim relief with retrospective effect from 1st April 1966. (Para 
9.14). 

9.21.13. We estimate the financial effect of the Chairman’s pro¬ 
posals at Rs. 112.25 crores in the first year of phasing rising to Rs. 150 
crores in the last year of phasing even after ignoring the increases 
due to fitment-increments and the minimum guaranteed increase of 
not less than Rs. 10 per month to each workman. (Para 9.15). 

9.21.14. The share of labour in the total value added by manu¬ 
facture is nearly 60%. (Para 9.16). 

9.21.15. Wages in engineering industries have been fixed by col¬ 
lective bargaining or compulsory adjudication and hence the existing 
levels should be treated as fair and reasonable in the given 
circumstances. (Para 9.17). 

9.21.16. Principles of wage fixation laid down by courts should 
not be ignored. (Para 9.18). 

9.21.17. In the recent past we have witnessed the disgracing of 
many wage board recommendations. The Government should 
seriously endeavour to prevent such disgrace befalling the outcome 
of this Wage Board. For this purpose it is necessary that the approach 
of the Government should be realistic and in keeping with the well- 
established principles of wage fixation laid down by the Supreme 
Court. (Para 9.19). 

9.21.18. There is no scope or justification, for any increase in exist¬ 
ing wage levels except in cases where wages are extremely low. 
Wages should be fixed in terms of our wage proposals contained in 
para 9.20. 


Views and comments of Shri N. K. Sen Gupta 

9.22. At the outset I would like to record that I am in agreement 
with the report submitted by my colleagues representing employers, 
except to the extent of modifications suggested by me. In certain 
respects I would like to state certain aspects in my own way and also 
make certain specific proposals. Hence, this supplementary note. 

9.23. Capacity to Pay : 

9.23.1. The terms of reference to the Wage Board read along 
with the Fair Wages Commitee Report clearly enjoins that in the 
determination of Wages, the capacity of the industry to pay should 
be taken into account. In the course of submissions and hearings 
adequate data was supplied to the Board which would have permitted 
it to assess the capacity of the industry to pay additional remunera¬ 
tion to employees. It appears, however, that the office of the Board 
have not compiled or analysed the data in a suitable way which 
would permit a proper assessment. 
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9.23.2. Even if the data received by the Board were considered 
inadequate, it was incumbent on the part of the Board to seek addi¬ 
tional information so that reasonable conclusions could be drawn. 
Since this was not attempted one has to draw the conclusion that the 
data was adequate. Or, alternatively, the conclusion that has to be 
drawn is that the important matter of capacity to pay was being 
ignored by the Chairman and independent members by an apparent 
disinclination to study and analyse. 

9.23.3. It is necessary to record that during discussions in the 
Board employer’s representatives presented a report (Paymaster 
Report) prepared by an economist on this subject and requested the 
Chairman to accept the same. The request was turned down on the 
ground that it had not been submitted at the time of the hearings. I 
feel constrained to observe that the non-acceptance of the report on 
a mere technical ground was not justified. During discussions in the 
Board meetings, this report was frequently used by all sections in 
the Board and hence one must conclude that de facto acceptance was 
given. 

9.23.4. It is possible that all aspects as brought out in the Pay¬ 
master Report may not be absolutely correct, but at the same time 
neither Labour nor the Chairman and independent members can 
summarily reject the report and its conclusions without first analysing 
it. If Labour members, independent members or the Chairman had 
succeeded in producing any analysis based on facts and presented it, 
employer representatives would have been too willing to consider 
the same. 

9.23.5. Repeated requests were made by employer and labour 
members in the Board to the Chairman for a draft copy of the chapter 
on ‘Capacity to Pay’ so that the same could be examined by the 
Members. It is a matter of pity that these requests were turned 
down. In the absence of this draft chapter, it has not been possible 
for employer representatives, and perhaps others also, to appreciate 
the basis on which the wage proposals were framed by the Chairman 
and independent members. We have felt that the action on the part 
of the Chairman was unjustified as it is'difficult to understand how 
wage proposals can be framed or judged without first analysing the 
capacity to pay. 


9.23.6. Soon after the wage proposals were made by the Chairman 
and independent members, employers’ representatives had raised a 
specific question as to whether the Chairman would be prepared to 
consider revising the same if it could be indicated that the proposals 
were extremely on the high side involving heavy financial impact 
and that industry did not have the capacity to pay. In answer, em¬ 
ployer representatives were informed that the figures in the proposals 
were unalterable and at the most only minor changes in language or 
formula could be considered. This clearly establishes that the Chair¬ 
man and independent members took an extremely rigid stand on the 
subject thus making it difficult, if not impossible, to have any revi¬ 
sions. It also establishes that wage structure was proposed without 
first analysing capacity to pay. 

13—3 L. &. E./68 
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9 23 7 A close study of the Paymaster Report will clearly indi¬ 
cate that the financial position of the industry as a whole is not satis¬ 
factory enough to justify appreciably higher emoluments to em¬ 
ployees. The position is decidedly worse when one takes into account 
the general effect of the recession even though financial figures are 
not yet available. It is felt that the financial distress to the engineer¬ 
ing industry arising out of recession is sufficiently well known and a 
close study of the article from the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin of 
July 1968 on “On recent recessionary trends in organised industry 
bears this out adequately. 

9.23.8. The Paymaster Report establishes adequately that except 
to a limited extent in some of the larger units, the capacity to pay 
additional remuneration is extremely limited. Even amongst the 
larger units, the paying capacity varies widely and it is difficult to 
generalise that all large units have capacity to pay. Most of the 
Public Sector units are already paying very reasonable emoluments 
even though a sizeable number of them are not giving sufficient finan¬ 
cial returns. They just do not have more capacity to pay and they 
will run into heavier losses if emoluments are increased without 
linkage to productivity. 

9.23.9. At the same time it has to be recognised that the level of 
remuneration, in certain areas which are not yet adequately deve¬ 
loped as also in many of the smaller units, is low. We have generally 
been seized with this fact. In the wage proposals made by me, pro¬ 
vision has. therefore, been made to raise these wages to some extent 
and it is hoped that this will reduce the current heavy inbalances. 
The level of remuneration as suggested in the proposals is reasonable 
and appreciably higher than what some State Governments have 
prescribed as minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act. For 
example, the minimum remuneration payable under the proposals 
given by me is Rs. 65 basic plus Rs. 45 D.A., a total of Rs. 110 as 
against Rs, 65 in all as prescribed under the Minimum Wages Act in 
the State of Punjab. 

9.23.10. It must be stressed again that a proper assessment of 
the capacity to pay is a sine qua non before higher emoluments can 
be considered. That this view of employers is justifiable is amply 
established by the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Jute Award where it has been clearly enunciated that fixation 
of wages without first establishing capacity to pay is invalid. In 
any case it is not possible to view with equanimity any proposals 
where the additional burden in the very first year is likely to be of 
the order of Rs. 110 crores and in the final phase about Rs. 150 crores 
—an increase which will wipe out the entire profits, 

9.24. Need-based Wages: 

9.24.1. The principal and dominant claim from labour right from 
the time of formation of the Wage Board has been that need based 
Wage must be granted even to the lowest scale of employees irres¬ 
pective of the state of the economy and irrespective of the profita¬ 
bility of the individual units. As a matter of fact it was stressed 
by labour that no employer has the right to exist unless it can pay 
need-based wages. 
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9.24.2. It is significant to note that this stand has been continu¬ 
ously pressed without consideration of the capacity to pay, the present 
gap between wages and the need-based level, the likely burden that 
would fall on the industry, the resultant impact on growth and em¬ 
ployment etc. They also maintained that linkage with productivity 
can only be considered after the need-based level has been first 
conceded. 

9.24.3. For very obvious reasons the engineering industry cannot 
even consider payment of need-based wages at present but it would 
be desirable to place on record the significant reasons. There are: 

(a) No other industry is paying need-based wages. It may be 
that certain units are paying more than the present need- 
based level but that is on account of their present position 
of profitability. There is no reason to think that they will 
be able to maintain the level all through. 

(b) The employees under Central and State Governments do 
not get need-based wages. This claim from Central Gov¬ 
ernment employees has been rejected by Government out¬ 
right on the consideration that the financial burden will 
be too high and there is no reason why only a section of 
the working population should be benefited at the expense 
of a much larger section. 

The total working population under the Central Govern¬ 
ment is about 2.7 million people. Out of this about 2.4 
million draw less than need-based wages. In other words 
about 90% draw less than need-based wages. 

The wage scales in State Governments are generally less 
favourable and therefore in their case, the position will be 
worse. 

(c) The wage level in the other Sectors of the economy are 
also much less than the need-based level, particularly in 
the agricultural Sector. 

(d) The total working population in the engineering industry 
to-day is 1 million approximately of which at least 20% 
will be in the unskilled category, about 35% each in the 
semi-skilled and skilled categories and 10% in the highly 
skilled category. The unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
categories at present are drawing less than need-based 
wages. 

9.24.4. At a rough estimate, if need-based wages were to be 
granted in the Engineering industry and adequate differentials re¬ 
tained between various skills the wage burden would go up by Rs. 170 
to 180 crores, if not more. 

9.24.5. While need-based wage can be a desirable objective, it is 
obvious that it cannot be reached till such time as the growth rate 
of the economy and profitability of industry is adequate along with 
high productivity. In the present state of affairs, the engineering 
industry and perhaps several other sectors cannot obviously afford 
payment of need-based wages. 
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9.25. Difficulties In evolving' a wage pattern: 

9.25.1. The approach to the problem of evolving a rational wage 
structure in the entire country for the engineering industry has 
proved to be an extremely difficult task. There are many complex 
facors which have led to this and these are:— 

(a) The industry is extremely large covering over one million 
employees, employed in undertakings varying in size of 
50 employees to as high as 10,000 to 15,000 employees and 
above. 

(b) The industry is extremely heterogeneous in character inas¬ 
much as by its present definition it covers a large variety 
of manufacturing and processing industries. The range in¬ 
cludes extremely light, light, medium and heavy industries 
of all assorted products. Grouping all these together for 
an uniform wage pattern imposes serious problems as their 
individual special features and economics tend to get 
ignored. 

(c) The units in the industry are widely dispersed, ranging in 
location in well developed cities and medium developed 
towns to semi-rural and entirely rural areas. The condi¬ 
tions peculiar to location aspects cannot get due impor¬ 
tance. 

(d) The technological sophistications within units in the in¬ 
dustry vary very widely in consideration of the type of 
products manufactured, their size and state of develop¬ 
ment. 

(e) The profitability varies over a wide scale though statistics 
indicate that the larger units seem to give better returns. 

(f) The present level of wages in units in the industry still 
varies very widely in consideration of their location and 
local state of industrial and other developments. 

9.25.2. One main significant factor that was noted during our 
deliberations was that there was side disparity in basic wages parti¬ 
cularly between the public and private sector enterprises, substantial 
variations in dearness allowance schemes as also incentive payments 
and bonus. Many units in the private sector have low basic wages 
and dearness allowance but have quite liberal incentive schemes by 
which higher emoluments are assured. The approach to view the 
wage packet purely in terms of basic wage and dearness allowance 
has thus presented serious difficulty as in many cases a substantial 
portion of the incentive payment and bonus virtually form a part of 
guaranteed wage. 

9.25.3. In a similar way the wide variation in non-statutory 
fringe benefits specially between the public and private sectors also 
poses serious problems, as strictly, expenses on such benefits should 
form a part of wages. 

9.25.4. The above and other reasons outline the principal difficul¬ 
ties that have had to be faced and perhaps there may be a better 
chance of evolving more rational wage structure if more detailed 
classification could be done, e.g., heavy and medium and separately 
light machine building, automobiles, metal processing, illumination 
engineering, general engineering, etc. etc. 
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9.26.6. The wage proposals made by me in the annexure to this 
note are based on this approach. I have also advocated a minimum 
basic higher than what my colleagues in the employer side have done 
on condition that the incentive schemes which are at present linked 
to basic wages are suitably revised. So far as gratuity is concerned, 
I am of the opinion that the higher impact will be small considering 
that the annual retirement figures are low and probably in the region 
of 3% or so. 

9.27. Area Allowance: 

9.27.1. The proposals of the independent members envisages pay¬ 
ment of area allowance according to a varying schedule except in 
Area V. This allowance also varies with the groups. During discus¬ 
sions the independent members stated that the allowance has been 
introduced to take into account the region-wise variation in cost of 
living indices and the paying capacity of the various groups of units. 
It will be noticed also that the area allowance also varies for different 
skills. No indication has been given, however, as to how ihis com¬ 
plicated scheme of Area Allowances with so many varying factors 
has been worked out. In my opinion the scheme is extremely com¬ 
plicated, will create confusion and increase effort in application. I 
am also afraid that employees will find such a scheme very difficult 
to understand and hence view it with suspicion. 

9.27.2. I must dissent from the scheme of area allowance. In my 
opinion it will be far better to have a consolidated variable scheme 
of Dearness Allowance for groups and regions. So far as the variable 
element of dearness allowance is concerned, I feel that if there are 
any substantial differences in cost of living for different areas, it 
would be better to link the V.D.A. scheme to regional cost of living 
indices wherever available and the rest can be linked to the All India 
Cost of Living Index. 

9.28. Dearness Allowance: 

9.28.1. The principal deficiency in the scheme proposed by the 
independent member is that the degree of neutralisation is higher 
for the higher wage skills. This will further accentuate differentials 
or create misunderstandings. In my opinion it would be more advi¬ 
sable to keep the formula for V.D.A. the same for all categories. 

9.28.2. I agree with the recommendations recorded at para 14(b) 
and 14(c) of the proposals regarding the manner of adjustments. 
With regard to para 14(c), I suggest that an option may be given by 
which the Management and Employees can negotiate at unit level 
and decide whether they would like to continue the old system or 
change over to the new system. 

9.29. Efficiency bars and annual increments: 

9.29.1. It is noticed that the proposals from the independent mem¬ 
bers do not suggest any ‘Efficiency Bars’ in the time scales. All time 
scales are of ten years duration. Further the rates of increments are 
very high. 
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9.29.2. It should be appreciated that whenever there is a time 
scale of pay and an increment scheme, the employer should have the 
right to have one or two check points in the time scale where the 
employee’s conduct and performance could be checked carefully 
before he is allowed increases in his emoluments further. Efficiency 
Bars have to be introduced for such purposes. The non-inclusion of 
such a provision is unsatisfactory and cannot be accepted. 

9.29.3. With regard to increment rates the proposals are far too 
high. If the rates proposed are checked up with the increment rates 
for Central or other government employees, they will be found to be 
far too high. It has also to be borne in mind that many of the other 
principal industries like Textiles do not have any scheme of annual 
increments. The very existence of such a scheme in the engineering 
industry is a decided advantage but that does not imply that the 
burden should be made greater by high increment rates, specially 
considering that the annual increments are not in any way related 
to productivity. 

9.29.4. I also consider that 1 time scales of 10 years duration as 
proposed too short. Considering that employees are able to get pro¬ 
motion to higher scales of pay if their performance is satisfactory, it 
would be better to have longer time scales. With overlapping scales 
of pay, in case of promotion the employee’s pay is fixed at a higher 
point than the minimum. If the scales are short, there is therefore a 
distinct possibility of stagnation at the maximum which will cause 
dissatisfaction. This can largely be avoided with longer time scales 
during which the employee continues to get his annual increments. 

9.30. Phasing: 

9.30.1. The Chairman and independent members have suggested 
a scheme of phasing for increase in basic pay in annual instalments, 
over and above the annual increments that employees get. Further, 
the phasing in Area V has been made different from that of other 
areas. For example—for areas, I, II, III, and IV, the phasing suggest¬ 
ed is 75, 82, 90, 95 and 100. For area V the phasing proposed is 65, 
72.5, 80, 90 and 100. If the initial burden for area V has been made 
less, it is not clear why in the latter part it has been made more 
stringent. 

9.30.2. Principally, the whole concept of phasing as proposed is 
obviously on the assumption (and this is a very illogical assumption) 
that the units in the industry will continue to secure substantial eco¬ 
nomic gains on a fixed time schedule to enable them to pay higher 
phased basic pays over and above the annual increments and with¬ 
out any relation to productivity. To the sponsorers of the proposal, 
rapid upward movement at a given rate of the engineering industry 
and the general state of the economy may be a certainty but I am 
unable to subscribe to such unrealistic assumptions. I am of the 
view’ that the wage scales to be recommended now should only be on 
the present state of affairs and not on the basis of wild forecasts about 
the future. If the proposal were conceded on the scheme recom¬ 
mended by the independent members the annual wage bill will go 
up by approximately Rs. 150 crores by the last year of phasing. 
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9.30.3. I must dissent very strongly from the entire scheme of 
phasing. The wages to be fixed now must be on the present state 
of the industry and other pertinent factors that obtain now. Any 
increases over and above this must depend entirely on the state of 
prosperity of individual units and should be settled by collective 
bargaining at the unit level. 

9.31. Pay Fixation: 

9.31.1. (a) It has been suggested that at the time of fixation of 
pay in the revised scale—“every workman will be fitted into the 
new scale of wages recommended by us, by giving him one increment 
in the initial pay of the new scale for every completed three years 
service, subject to a maximum of 3 increments. That will be his 
initial basic pay for all purposes including phasing”. 

9.31.2. In the phasing scheme it has also been recommended that 
the minimum benefit must in any case not be less than Rs. 10. 

9.31.3. It is not clear whether the intention is that computation 
should be done under both schemes for each employee, and then the 
question, will remain which one should be applied in practice—the 
more favourable one or the less favourable one, as long as the benefit 
is not less than Rs. 10. The illustrations given only show the method 
by way of phasing and not by the method of giving increments. In 
any case the proposal will lead to considerable complications. 

9.31.4. The way the ‘phasing’ is sought to be applied, as in the 
illustrations, obviously implies that it will be done on an individual 
basis. In other words, the employee must get substantially higher 
wage without any relation to productivity, performance, skill etc. 

9.31.5. (b) The scheme suggests giving one increment for every 
three years of service. Obviously, the total service in the company 
is implied and not the years of service in the particular scale in which 
the employee may now be. 

9.31.6. If this be so, the employee who got into a higher skill 
earlier, say as a direct recruit, will be at disadvantageous position 
compared to an employee who entered the same higher skill scale of 
pay later after a number of years in a lesser skill. This will cause 
utter confusion. 

9.31.7. (c) If we go by the phasing method, it is also possible 
under certain situations that an employee getting marginally lower 
wages than another, may get a higher phasing, thus leading to further 
inequalities and anomalies. 

9.31.8. (d) The proposal also envisages that annual increments 
must be given to the employees in the new scales of pay over and 
above the annual ‘phasing’ rises. The illustrations given with the 
scheme are misleading as they do not show the effect of the annual 
increments. The difference could be substantial in the case of higher 
scale employees. 

9.31.9. (e) The illustrations imply that the basic pay (actual after 
phasing) need no longer fall into the appropriate slabs as given in 
the pay scales for each skill. This will again cause considerable con¬ 
fusion in practice. 
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9.31.10. Whichever way one looks at the scheme of ‘phasing’, fixa¬ 
tion of pay etc., as enunciated by the Chairman and independent 
members, one cannot escape the conclusion that it is too complicated, 
it will give unrealistic results and cause considerable confusion. 
It will lead to serious anomalies and result in disrupting differentials 
in the case of many employees and hence cause considerable dissatis¬ 
faction. It is also not clear why employees must get rises by way of 
phasing, apart from annual increments, irrespective of whether the 
employee is efficient or not, irrespective of the financial position of 
the particular unit. It appears the scheme is more akin to a method 
of built-in and guaranteed interim reliefs every year, irrespective of 
all considerations. 

9.31.11. I must strongly dissent from such a scheme. As an alter¬ 
native, I propose the following:— 

(a) Where existing basic pay scales are more advantageous, the 
employee may be allowed to retain the same provided the 
dearness allowance element is adjusted by a suitable 
amount to ensure that the sum total of basic pay and D.A. 
at the minimum of the scale does not exceed the total 
emoluments under the revised scheme. 

(b) If at present any employee is getting more emoluments 
than under the revised scheme, he may be allowed to re¬ 
tain the same as long as he remains in the same skill. At 
the time of promotion to a higher skill and scale, he shall 
come over to the revised scale of pay and allowances. The 
total emoluments should not, however, be reduced in the 
process and should be safeguarded if necessary either by 
fixing him up at a higher stage or by a system of personal 
allowance, which can be gradually be absorbed in future 
increments. If the latter system is adopted, the annual 
adjustment shall be at the rate of 50% of the annual 
increment. 

<c) Pending evaluation of jobs and placement of individual 
employees in appropriate categories consistent with skill 
and job content, the employee shall be allowed either to 
retain his existing scale or come over to the revised scale. 
If he chooses to come over to the revised scale, his pro¬ 
visional emoluments shall be determined in the following 
manner: — 

Take his existing emoluments of basic pay and dearness allow¬ 
ance at cost of living index (CLI) 207. Choose the revised 
scale which is prima facie appropriate to his skill. Deduct 
the revised D.A. element from the earlier total, and then 
fix his basic pay at the next higher point in the revised 
scale. In any case the pay thus fixed shall not be less 
than the minimum of the revised scale. This method will 
safeguard his emoluments pending re-fixation after pro¬ 
per job evaluation. 

Example : Suppose a skilled worker is now getting Rs. 250 total emo¬ 
luments at CLI 207. If it is prima facie assessed that he 
corresponds to Skill C in the revised scale and his D.A. in 
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the new scale is Es. 100, then his basic pay will be Rs. 100. 
The appropriate pay in the revised scale at the next 
higher point in Skill C will be Rs. 153 and he should be 
fixed at this point. 

(d) The example given at (c) above relates to a case where the 
employee enjoys no fringe benefit of a non-statutory 
character. For adjustments against non-statutory fringe 
benefits, the procedure to be followed is outlined below :J 

The cash equivalent of the total monthly extent of non-sta¬ 
tutory fringe benefits should first be computed. The ex¬ 
tent of this which is utilised for employees not coming 
under the purview of the wage board should be deducted 
with a weightage of 10% and the balance distributed on a 
numerical average basis in rupees per month per em¬ 
ployee. 

Example : Suppose a company is incurring Rs. 10,000 per month on 
non-statutory fringe benefits with a total employee 
strength of 700 employees of which 50 employees do not 
come under the purview of the Wage Board. Since em¬ 
ployees not coming under the wage board relate to higher 
categories usually, deduct fringe benefit element for them 
on a proportionately higher basis, i.e., with a factor of 
1 . 10 . 

Therefore, amount to be deducted for such employees 

50 

=- x 10000x1.1. 

700 

=786 per month. 

Therefore, amount per employee coming under Wage Board 
10000—786 

—-=Rs. 14.20 per month per employee. 

650 

If in a particular unit not all the employees enjoy all categories of 
fringe benefits, each factor should be computed separately and dis¬ 
tributed over those employees who enjoy the benefit. 

The extent of fringe benefit should be adjusted against the Dear¬ 
ness Allowance element only. In the particular case if dearness allow¬ 
ance in the revised scale of an employee is Rs. 100, it should now be- 
brought down to Rs. 85.80 after deducting Rs. 14.20. 

For purposes of convenience, the computation of cash equiva¬ 
lent of non-statutory fringe benefits per employee per month should 
be done only once a year on the accounts of the preceding financial' 
year of the unit. 

9.31.12. I am of the considered view that if pay fixation is done 
according to the method outlined by me above, there will be the least 
amount of anomalies and existing differentials between individuals 
will not be disturbed. The method will not also give disproportionate 
financial benefit to one employee compared to another. 
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9.31.13. I am strongly against the proposals of giving additional 
increments based on the length of service or any guaranteed mini¬ 
mum rise with immediate effect. The scales of pay as such are an 
improvement and in the long run they will give substantial advan¬ 
tages to employees compared to their present position. If any parti¬ 
cular unit is actually capable of giving more, the matter should be 
left to collective bargaining at the unit level. 

9.32. Job Evaluation: 

9.32.1. The proposal from the Chairman and independent members 
only mention that job evaluation should be done according to the 
scheme recommended by the Board. It does not, however, spell out 
certain matters relating to this important subject. 

9.32.2. Keeping the long term interest of the industry in view. 
Job Evaluation is a MUST. In my opinion it is immaterial whether 
units follow the particular method recommended by the Board or 
any other established and standardised scientific method. What¬ 
ever method is followed, it must be ensured that well developed 
Industrial Engineering techniques are followed. There is too pro¬ 
nounced tendency on the part of Labour to-day to get jobs of a low 
job content designated with high sounding names and get them 
rated high and consequently demand higher wages. This approach 
has to be stopped and the matter left to scientific evaluation by ex¬ 
perienced Industrial Engineers. 

9.32.3. I propose that every unit should complete job evaluation 
within a period of two years from the date of issue of final orders by 
Govt, of India on the recommendations of the Wage Board. Till job 
evaluation is completed and employees are fixed in the revised wage- 
scales according to the evaluation, all pay fixation should remain- 
provisional. 

9.32.4. I also recommend that if after job evaluation it is found 
that any employee has to be down graded in scale of pay, he may 
be given protection for a period of two years during which he should 
train himself up for any skill appropriate to his pay scale, and for 
which the employer should give facilities within the unit. If the 
employee fails to thus qualify, he should be downgraded at the end 
of the two year protection period. I consider such a scheme feasible, 
desirable, fair and necessary as no employer should be asked to pay 
higher emoluments for a lower grade job for an indefinite period. 
This protection should be on individual employee basis and should 
not be made applicable to any new recruit who joins the unit after 
the date of notification by Government about the Wage Board Award, 

9.33. Productivity: 

9,33.1. The proposals from the Chairman and independent mem¬ 
bers make no mention of productivity Jeven though this is specifically- 
included in the terms of reference) and the necessity of linking higher 
emoluments with higher productivity. A high level of guaranteed 
wages have been recorded without specifying anywhere what the 
productivity should be corresponding to the guaranteed level of 
wages as recommended. The recommendations only mention “wages 
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are fixed on the basis of eight hours work, and 26 working days in a 
month”. In my opinion this is not adequate enough, and keeping 
the long term aspects in view for the growth of the industry, there 
should be some linkage to productivity even for the guaranteed 
wages, in spite of the fact that in practice there may be some diffi¬ 
culties in regulation. 

9.33.2. I am of the view that for the guaranteed wages, the produc¬ 
tivity should be of the order of 75%. The norms should be fixed for 
each type of work in a unit by Industrial Engineering studies mak¬ 
ing appropriate allowance for hazards of work, working conditions, 
fatigue etc. If this is done initially for key aspects of work, the other 
aspects can be taken care of generally by the system of comparison. 

9.33.3. I recommend that in cases where output cannot be mea¬ 
sured easily, employer and employee shall come to agreement re¬ 
garding method of general measurement of performance, which may 
include if considered desirable, judgment on basis of random sam¬ 
pling of performance or cost standards. 

9.33.4. Wherever, performance better than 75% is given by em¬ 
ployees, they should be rewarded by financial incentive schemes to 
be jointly agreed upon between employer and employees. Provi¬ 
sion should be kept in the schemes for change in norms whenever 
methods of work change. 

9.34. Variable element of Dearness Allowance: 

9.34.1. The reference to Cost of Living Index as 207 should be 
with 1949 as the base with 100 points. 

9.34.2. I am not in favour of having different variable adjustment 
rates for the different slabs of pay as recommended by the Wage 
Board independent members. This may give rise to some dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Considering that the fixed element of the Dearness Allowance 
will be higher for higher scales and skills of pay and that Wage 
Boards are likely to be formed every 5 years or so to review level 
of remuneration, I am of the opinion that it would be adequate to 
have only one rate for the Variable element of D.A. and I suggest 
that this may be Rs. 1.50 for 2 points. 

9.34.3. I concur with the other aspects of the proposals. 

9.35. Fringe Benefits: 

9.35.1. The proposals from the Chairman and independent mem¬ 
bers consider fringe benefits only on two accounts viz., housing where 
such housing conform to a particular government schedule of accom¬ 
modation and on actual cost of subsidised foodgrains excluding cost 
on storage and distribution. 

9.35.2. By limiting the proposals only to the two aspects, the 
Chairman and independent members have completely ignored its own 
assurances given at the time of Interim Relief, ignored the report of 
the Fair Wages Committee’s Report and over and above everything 
ignored the judgment of the Supreme Court on the subject. 
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9.35.3. The two proposals made now towards fringe benefits are 
unrealistic. In the first item viz., housing, why should any allowance 
be denied to the employer if he has provided housing, may be accord¬ 
ing to some other schedule? The proposal is not suitable. It seeks 
to penalise a liberal employer who has provided some accommoda¬ 
tion, even though it may not be strictly according to the particular 
schedule mentioned by the independent members. 

9.35.4. In the second case it has been mentioned in the proposals 
that it applies only to “towns”. In other words, it implies that an 
employer who may have set up outside a town or in the hinterland 
will not get the benefit, even though the general policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment is to disperse industries even in rural areas for the purposes 
of development and employment. 

9.35.5. The second aspect mentioned in the proposal is no con¬ 
cession at all to the employer. In statutory rationing areas, the case 
will not arise. In other areas, if an employer has taken up the res¬ 
ponsibility of storing and supplying food, which is not its legal res¬ 
ponsibility at all, it is obviously doing so as a generous employer and 
protecting his employees substantially from market fluctuations and 
scarcities. By preventing him from recovering costs of storage and 
distribution, the employer is definitely being penalised. I can under¬ 
stand if it is stipulated that the employer shall make no profit out it, 
but not the type of recommendations made by the Chairman and 
independent members. In my opinion if the recommendations were 
implemented, it would be a sure and certain way of frightening out 
all employers who have hitherto taken a liberal attitude. 

9.35.6. The proposal as given does not appear to be well-conceived 
and ignores that fringe benefits are given by employers in many 
other ways. Adequate evidence was brought before the Board that 
public sector enterprises in general and several private sector enter¬ 
prises have been giving fringe benefits in various ways, even though 
it was not their legal responsibility in any manner. It is undeniable 
that such employers by acting thus have given various essential 
services and benefits which would not have been possible on an indi¬ 
vidual or co-operative basis and government services are in any case 
not available. If no allowances are made for these factors, it is quite 
clear to me that such employers will tend to gradually withdraw these 
facilities. In the public sector the fringe benefits vary from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 70 per month per employee. 

9.35.7. I dissent completely from the proposals of the Chairman 
and independent members and recommend the following alternative: 

(a) All non-statutory fringe benefit items should be taken into 
account (provided they have an impact on the domestic 
budget of the employee), on a unit basis and determined in 
the manner laid down at para (d) of this note under Pay 
Fixation. 

(b) The maximum deductions on account of non-statutory 
fringe benefits shall not exceed 20% of the total emolu¬ 
ments of an employee. 

9.35.6. I am of the opinion that if only the above stipulation is 
laid down the rest of the details can easily be worked out at the 
unit level without any confusion or complication, and still allow gene¬ 
rous employers to take progressive view in the matter. 
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9.36. Existing Incentive Schemes: 

9.36.1. Where existing incentive schemes are based on basic wages, 
they should be revised so that the incentive payment remains the 
•same on the same level of productivity. The revised incentive 
•scheme may be based on revised basic wages or any other system 
may be evolved by mutual agreement between employer and 
employees, in the particular unit. 

9.37. Provident Fund: 

9.37.1. The existing level of contribution to provident fund should 
be appropriately changed so that the total amount of contribution 
by the employer does not change for a period of 3 years from the 
date of implementation of the award notified by the Government of 
India. After 3 years, provident fund contribution should be at the 
usual 8% rate. The special relaxation of 3 years is recommended to 
■enable employers to tide over the present difficult stage. 

9.38. General: 

9.38.1. I have considered carefully as to whether in the matter 
•of wage structure, emoluments and other allied matters, there should 
be any basic difference between the Private Sector and the Public 
Sector. 

9.38.2. I am of the considered view that as both have to function 
within the same economy and similar conditions, and the Public 
Sector has also to face and exist in the same competitive market, 
there should not really be any basic difference in the matter of wages, 
emoluments and other matters. 

9.38.3. Most of the units in the Public Sector are at present unable 
to get adequate financial returns on investments and the bulk of them 
are incurring losses. The old emphasis was that the Public Sector 
should be the pace setter or model employer for the purpose of wages, 
benefits, job security and the like. It was hoped that all these would 
lead to better industrial relations and would also set high standards 
in matters of productivity. A review now indicates that most of the 
objectives have not been realised. The public sector has apparently 
given disproportionately higher employment than would be justifi¬ 
able and only led to problems of surplus labour. Higher productivity, 
higher return on capital investment, better industrial relations are 
still far away. In certain aspects, the earlier policy- seems to have 
given negative results. Higher basic wages, larger gratuity charges, 
greater social overhead costs and higher employment have not only 
raised production costs disproportionately affecting adversely com¬ 
petitiveness but have tended to act as a brake on the urge to raise 
productivity. 

9.38.4. In matters of education, housing etc., the Public Sector 
incurs substantial additional charges and at present the bulk of its 
is not recoverable from the employee. In medical benefits, usually 
better service than what is available under the E.S.I. scheme is given 
but no exemption from compulsory contribution is available. The 
recurring charges arising out of the capital investment in addition to 
the normal running expenses with low productivity impose a severe 
financial burden. The general financial position of most of the public 
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sector units is not such that these costs could easily be absorbed and 
a competitive market faeed, considering that the bulk of the private 
sector units do not incur such additional costs. 

9.38.5. Considering all these facts I am strongly of the opinion 
that the wage pattern, dearness allowance and all other aspects in 
both the public and private sectors should follow the same pattern. 
It should be possible to achieve this objective substantially through 
the recommendations of the Engineering Industries Wage Board. 
Where the public sector is paying higher basic wages (and this is 
largely the case), the adjustments should be made in the dearness 
allowance element. In fringe benefits, the public sector must be 
given adequate scope to adjust the same subject to the ceiling 
monthly limit of 20% as already proposed by me. The public sector 
units are as much a part of the national economy as the private sec¬ 
tor units and should not be overburdened with a certain types of 
expenditures as has been the practice hitherto. I hope this aspect 
will be kept in mind and no discriminatory practices allowed to exist 
between the two sectors. 

9.38.6. I am of the view that the high minimum guaranteed wages 
recommended by the Chairman and independent members are entirely 
unrealistic in the present state of the economy and the state of the 
engineering industry at present. The minimum wages must be lower 
and I have given my proposals in this regard. Higher emoluments 
must be secured by employees through higher productivity if the 
industry is to progress and • production and other costs have to be 
lowered, both for export purposes as also for putting an effective 
brake on the price spiral. I see no reason why employees whose 
performance is low, should be hampered by giving higher guaranteed 
minimum wages, which seems to come just by the way of attendance 
in the factory. It is well known, even to trade unions, that in most 
factories the effective hours of work in a day hardly exceed 50%. 

9.38.7. I also see no reason why the scale of remuneration in the 
engineering industry must outstrip the scale of remuneration in other 
industries and why attempts must be made to create conditions by 
which the gap in remuneration with employees in other sectors of 
the economy should be further widened. If our ultimate objective is 
to ensure growth and secure higher employment, it is extremely 
necessary that emoluments must be linked to a greater extent with 
productivity. Unless surpluses are generated, the economy is bound 
to become stagnant. 

9.38.8. The state of economy is not such as to warrant assumptions 
of the type made by the Chairman and independent members while 
recommending the phasing scheme of progressive improvements in 
emoluments irrespective of performance of an unit and its financial 
results. In a planned economic structure for the country, many of 
the basic economic factors are regulated by Government and the 
annual government budget as also revision of taxes have decided 
impacts on industry. This being so, it is impossible for an industry 
to accept a proposition of the type suggested in the phasing scheme. 
The wages to be recommended must take into account the present 
realities. Subsequent wage board and collective bargaining will take 
care of the rest depending on conditions prevailing. I must disasso¬ 
ciate myself from any type of formula which is apparently based on 
extreme assumptions. 
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Annexure A 
WAGE STRUCTURE 


9.39. Wage Structure for Industrial Employees: 

9.39.1. The industrial employees should be divided into various 
skills as indicated below. Higher pay scales may be devised in 
particular cases or units to suit local conditions and depending on job 
evaluation. 

Skill Pay Scale 

Unskilled Rs. 65—1.00—70—EB— 1.25—80—EB—1.50—86 

Semi-skilled A Rs. 70—1.25-75—EB—1.50—84—EB—2.00—94 

Semi-skilled B Rs. 75—1.50—81—EB—2.00—91—EB—2.50—106 
Skilled A Rs. 82—2.00—92—EB—2.50—102—EB-3.00—120 

Skilled B Rs. 90—2.50—105—EB—3.00—120—EB—3.50—134 

Skilled C Rs. 100—3.00—115—EB—3.50—129—EB—4.00—153 

Skilled D Rs. 112—3.50—126—EB—4.00—146—EB—4.50—173 

Skilled E Rs. 127—4.00—147—EB—4.50—174—EB—5.00—194 

Skilled F Rs. 145—4.50—163—EB—5.00—193—EB-5.00—223 

The above basic wage structure is for all regions and all groups 
of employers. 

Non-Industrial Employees : 

9.39.2. No special wage structure for non-industrial and clerical 
staff is recommended. Each category should be broadly job- 
evaluated and fitted into an appropriate scale as for industrial em¬ 
ployees. All scales recommended are on the basis of 48 hours working 
week. The dearness allowance applicable will also be as for industrial 
staff. 

Supervisory Staff: 

9.39.3. There is considerable confusion in Industry with the use 
of the term “Supervisors”. In some organisations the practice is to 
designate a man as Supervisor who merely does clerical types of 
work relating to a shop. In most others, the practice is to use the 
term Supervisor to cover cases of such category of staff who actually 
supervise, guide and control the activities of operative staff under 
them. The latter definition and practice is more precise. 

9.39.4. On this definition it is recommended that the Supervisor 
in any particular shop or section should be fixed in a scale at leas; 
one grade higher than the operative staff in that section. For this 
purpose, however, if there are any odd cases of higher skilled per¬ 
sonnel in the shop, they may be ignored. 

For example, Supervisors or Sirdars who supervise unskilled 
labour should have scale as for semi-skilled A or at most Semi¬ 
skilled B. For supervisors who supervise the work of operatives in 
Skill B, the scale should be Skilled C and so on. 
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, As J 1 third example, the bulk of the people in a tool shop may 
^ m Skill B or Skill C and a few people perhaps in Skill D or 
Skill E. The supervisor’s scale should be one or at best two grades 
higher than that of the bulk of the people in the shop. 

The procedure recommended above should apply equally whether 
the supervisors are working in technical or non-teehnical sections. 

9.39.5. For higher technical staff who may come within the pur- 
view of the Wage Board, it is suggested that appropriate scales be 
allotted depending upon job evaluation. For this purpose higher 
scales like Skill G, H etc. may be built up at the unit level. 

9.39.6. It should be borne in mind that it is not incumbent that 
in any particular unit all the scales must be existing. The number 
and types of scales that should be used will depend entirely on the 
type of work in a particular unit. 

9.39.7. For sub-staff or miscellaneous staff like peons, duftries, 
iamadar, mali, watch & ward staff, nurses, ward boys, cooks, canteen 
boys, masalehis etc. approximate job evaluation may be done and 
fitted in appropriate scales. Most of them will come within the groun 
Unskilled, Semi-skilled A or B. 


Annexure B 
DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

9.39.8 (Including Fringe Benefit element) 


Basic Pay Employer Group 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Region I—Bombay City and Greater Bombay including Thana. 

Upto Rs. 75 ..... 

. Rs. 

70 

85 

95 

105 

Above Rs. 75 upto Rs. 110 

. Rs. 

85 

95 

105 

115 

Above Rs. 110 upto Rs. 150 . 

. Rs. 

95 

105 

115 

125 

Above Rs. 150 upto Rs. 200 . 

. Rs. 

105 

115 

125 

135 

Above Rs. 200 upto Rs. 400 . 

. Rs. 

115 

125 

135 

145 

Above Rs. 400 ..... 

. Rs. 

125 

135 

145 

155 


Region II — Calcutta, Greater Calcutta, Jamshedpur, Ranchi, Durgapur 
and Asansol Industrial areas. 


Upto Rs. 75 ... 


• 

. Rs. 

60 

75 

90 

100 

Above Rs. 75 upto Rs. 110 

• 

• 

. Rs. 

75 

90 

100 

110 

Above Rs. 110 upto Rs. 150 . 

♦ 

♦ 

. Rs. 

90 

100 

110 

120' 

Above Rs. 150 upto Rs. 200 . 

* 

• 

. Rs. 

110 

120 

120 

130 

Above Rs. 200 upto Rs. 400 . 

• 

. 

. Rs. 

100 

120 

130 

140 

Above Rs. 400 


* 

. Rs. 

120 

130 

140 

150 


14—3 L&.E/68 
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Basic Pay Employer Group 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Reaion III—Madras, Bangalore, Coimbatore, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, 

9 Delhi, Poona-Chinchwad, Kanur, Fandabad, Amntstar- 

Jullundar-Ludhiana areas. 





UptoRs.75 • 

. Rs. 

55 

70 

80 

90 

AboveRs.75upCoR3.110 

. Rs. 

70 

80 

90 

100 

Above Rs. 110 upto Rs. 130 . 

. Rs. 

80 

90 

100 

110 

Above Rs. 150 upto Rs. 200 ♦ 

. Rs. 

90 

100 

110 

120 

Above Rs. 200 upto Rs. 400 . 

. Rs. 

100 

110 

120 

130 

Above Rs. 400 . • 

. Rs. 

110 

120 

130 

140 

Region IV—Rest of the Country. 






UptoRs.75 ... * 

. Rs. 

45 

60 

75 

85 

Above Rs. 75 upto Rs. 110 . • 

. Rs. 

60 

75 

85 

95 

Above Rs. 110 upto Rs. 150 • • * 

. Rs. 

75 

85 

95 

105 

Above Rs. 150 upto Rs. 200 . ♦ ♦ 

. Rs. 

85 

95 

105 

115 

Above Rs. 200 upto Rs. 400 . . . 

. Rs. 

95 

105 

115 

125 

Above Rs. 400 • 

. Rs. 

105 

115 

125 

135 
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REPORT ON 


THE FINANCIAL WORKING OF THE INDIAN ENGINEERING 

INDUSTRY 

1. Introduction and Summary 

The purpose of this analysis is to evaluate the financial working 
of the corporate units engaged in the private sector of the Engineering 
Industry in India. It is based on the financial reports for the years 
1956 to 1965 of 303 companies in this industry listed in Appendix I, 
Table 1 (pages 228-236). Figures for 207 companies were available for 
only 207 companies and they are shown in Table 2 (pages 237-243), 
along with comparative figures for the preceding year 1965. The 
main tables of accounts and financial ratios are shown in Appendix I 
(pages 228-294). 

The financial working of the industry as disclosed by the com¬ 
bined accounts of the industry is judged in the light of comparison 
with the financial working of companies in other Indian industries 
published in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, and in the light of 
other suitable criteria. The companies have been also re-grouped 
region-wise and size-wise to compare their financial working. The 
method and terms used in this analysis are explained in Appendix II 
on pages 295-298. 

The general conclusion that emerged from this analysis is that 
whilst the rate of growth attained by the Engineering Industry bet¬ 
ween 1956 and 1965 and expected of it in future is much higher than 
the average rate of industrial growth, the profits of engineering 
companies (especially in relation to Paid-up Capital), dividend distri¬ 
bution and reserve accumulation were lower than the average for 
All Industries, and the profitability of individual companies varied 
directly with size. The main conclusions are summarised below. 

(1) The Gross Block of the engineering companies covered by 
this study increased about six-fold from Rs. 103.75 crores in 1956 to 
Rs. 624.80 crores in 1965. The growth of their Gross Block between 
1960 and 1965 has been on an average about 31% per year over 1960, 
as against 11% in the case of the All Industries average of 1333 com¬ 
panies (Reserve Bank Study figures for 1960-61 to 1964-65), (para 2. 
pages 213-215). 

(2) The high growth rate of Gross Block has been reflected in 
the faster rate of increase in production of the Indian Engineering 
Industry, the Official Index Numbers of Industrial Production 
(1956=100) being 330.8 in January 1967 for the Engineering Group, 
as against 196.4 for All Industries (General Index). There was, how¬ 
ever, an abrupt fall in the Production Index of the Engineering 
Group from 330.9 in January 1967 to 194.2 in June 1967. reflecting the 
recession in the Engineering Industry i(para 2, pages 213-215). 

(3) The engineering companies covered by this study had accu¬ 
mulated Reserves (including Bonus Shares) equal to 40.2% of Net 
Worth (Paid-up Capital plus Reserves), as against 57.4% in the case 
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of the All Industries average of 1333 companies (R.B.I. Study), and 
still higher in the case of other fast growing industries like steel and 
aluminium. This proportion of Reserves in the case of the Engineer¬ 
ing Industry appeared low in view of the high growth rates attained 
by it in the past and expected of it in future (para 3, pages 215-216). 

(4) The low generation of internal funds through Reserves led 
to greater reliance of the Engineering Companies on Borrowings, the 
ratio of Net Worth (Shareholders’ Funds) to Borrowings having 
dropped from 1.6 :1 in 1960 to 1.1 :1 in 1965. The All Industries 1(1333 
companies)' average for 1964-65 was 1.4 :1. There was a further fall 
in this ratio in 1965 to 0.9 :1, indicating a state of over-borrowing and 
imbalance in the capital structure, which required correction through 
the issue of new share capital (para 4, pages 216-217). 

(5) The Net Sales of the Engineering Companies covered by this 
study increased from Rs. 277.33 crores in 1956 to Rs. 1055.58 crores 
in 1965. The proportion of Employees’ Remuneration increased from 
10.8% of total income in 1956 to 14.4% in 1965. The proportion of 
interest and Depreciation to Total Income also increased. The profit 
margin and profit retention also improved, but the proportion of 
Dividends to Total Income declined between 1959 & 1965. However, 
latest figures for 207 companies for 1966 show a notable fall in the 
profit margin, profit retention as also Dividend as per cent of Total 
Income compared to the corresponding figures for the same companies 
for 1965 (para 5, page 217). 

;(6) Out of 296 Engineering Companies, 61 were in loss in 1965, 
and 119 did not pay any equity dividend in that year. Between 1960 
and 1965, 41.8 to 44.1% of the companies paid no equity dividend 
because of losses or inadequacy of profits (para 6, page 217 and para 9, 
pages 220-221). 

(7) The ratio of Profits after Tax to Net Worth was higher in 
the case of the Engineering Companies (8.5 to 11.7%) than the All 
Industries average of 1333 companies (6.5 to 10.9%) mainly because 
the low proportion of Reserves kept the Net Worth low. However, the 
ratio of Profits After Tax to Paid-up Capital (excluding Bonus Shares) 
was lower in the case of the Engineering Companies (13 to 18.3%) 
than the All Industries average (18.5 to 22.3%) between 1960 and 
1965, indicating lower than average returns on original Paid-up 
Capital. The corresponding ratios of profits after Tax to Paid-up 
Capital i(including Bonus Shares) was also lower in the case of the 
Engineering Group than the All Industries average (para 7, 
pages 218-220). 

(8) Dividends as per cent of Paid-up Capital were also lower in 
the case of the Engineering Companies (7.3 to 8.9%) than the All 
Industries average (10.1 to 11%) between 1960 and 1965 (para 7, 
pages 218-220). 

(9) The Engineering Companies covered by this study retained 
during the period 1960-65 more profits after tax (32.3 to 53%) than 
the All Industries average of 1333 companies (33.4 to 39.6%), and all 
but a few individual industries (para 8, page 220). 
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(10) The Index Numbers of Variable Dividend Industrial Secu¬ 
rity Prices (Reserve Bank Series), which used to remain higher for 
the Engineering Group than the All Industries average up to 
February 1967, fell below average in July 1967, indicating a more than 
proportionate fall in the interest shown by investors in the equity 
shares of engineering companies than in the shares of companies in 
other industries. This would make it more difficult for engineering 
companies to raise fresh share capital required to ease the strain 
of overborrowing and restore the balance of their structure as also 
for expansion and setting up of new units i(para 10, pages 221-222). 

(11) Size-wise comparisons show that, in 1965, 23 largest engi¬ 
neering companies with Sales above Rs. 10 crores accounted for 48.6% 
of the Total Net Sales of 296 companies in 1965, and 29 companies with 
Net Sales from Rs. 5 to 10 crores accounted for 20.6% of Total Net 
Sales. Thus, 17.2% of the companies accounted for 69.2% of Net Sales, 
indicating that there is a considerable degree of concentration in this 
country. The profit ratios also indicate a marked direct correlation 
between size and profitability, and the variations are quite conspi¬ 
cuous. Figures for three preceding years also reflect the same ten¬ 
dency. The size-wise analysis shows conclusively that in the Indian 
Engineering Industry, size is the determining factor as regards pro¬ 
fitability and financial capacity (para 11, pages 222-225). 

(12) Regionwise variations in profitability are attributable mostly 
to sizewise variations. The Eastern Region companies show r the 
highest profit ratios, but their average size in terms of sales and 
other magnitudes is also the highest. The Western region companies,, 
whose average size is next largest, have the second best profit ratios. 
The average size and profitability of the South and North region 
companies are lower (para 12, pages 226-227). 


2. Growth of the Industry 

Table 3.1 on page 244 shows the balance sheet of the engineering 
companies covered by this analysis, numbering 161 in 1956, 234 in 
1960 303 in 1964 and 296 in 1965. The Gross Block of these companies 
increased from Rs. 103.75 crores in 1956 to Rs. 624.80 crores in 1965, 
and their total Gross Assets increased from Rs. 230.70 crores in 1956 
to Rs. 1079.21 crores in 1965. Table A on the following page shows the 
rate of growth of the Gross Block and of the Sales of these engineer¬ 
ing companies, along with the Index Numbers of Industrial Produc¬ 
tion the Engineering Industries Group in India and the General Index 
of Production. It can be seen that the production of the engineering 
industries has been growing in the country at about double the aver¬ 
age rate of industrial growth. The figures of Gross Block and Sales 
reproduced from Tables 3.1 and 3.2 in Appendix I (pages 244-247) show 
a still higher rate of growth in financial terms, but these reflect also 
the rising prices of the items concerned. Special note may be made 
of the Production Index of the Engineering Group, which rose from 
330.8 in January 1967 and dropped abruptly to 293.2 in June 1967. 
This clearly brings out the effect of the recession in the Engineering 
Industry. The figures of “Per Cent Rate of Growth over Previous 
Year” for the last three years (Table A, page 214) bring out the taper¬ 
ing or fall in the rate of growth in recent years. 
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India affords an ideal base for the growth of the Engineering 
industries, as it has huge reserves of iron, coal and bauxite, and a 
vast market potential in its teeming population. The engineering 
industry produces development goods, such as structural, transport 
equipment, electrical goods, machine tools, industrial machinery and 
equipment, agricultural machinery, defence equipment and house¬ 
hold appliances and other consumer goods. This industry is also 
required to play a dominant role in the country’s import substitution 
and export development programmes. Therefore, the engineering 
industries form the backbone of development, and, as such, it is 
essential to maintain their rate of growth at a high level to enable 
the country to resume and gain its economic momentum. This calls 
for healthy financial working, including a sound balance sheet posi¬ 
tion and adequate profitability to enable sufficient generation of 
internal funds to enable repayment of borrowings, financing of a 
part of expansion, and the payment of dividends at rates that would 
attract fresh equity capital. 


TABLE A 


Engineering Industry 

Annual Rates of Groivth of Production and Gross Block 


Year 

Index of Industrial Production 
(1956= 100) 

Gross Block Sales 


General 

Index 

Engi¬ 

neering 

Index 

Rate of Growth 
over previous 
Year 

General Engi- 
Index neering 
Index 

0/ 0/ 

/o 7o 

Rupees 

in 

Crores 

Rate 

of 

Growth 

over 

previ¬ 

ous 

year 

% 

Ru pees 
in 

Crores 

Rate of 
Growth 
over 
pre¬ 
vious 
year 

0/ 

,0 

1956 . 

100-0 

100-0 



103-75 


277-33 


1957 . 

104-2 

ill-7 

4-2 

11-7 

139-28 

34-2 

356-07 

28-4 

1958 . 

. 107-7 

117-7 

3-3 

5-3 

172-33 

27-7 

370-90 

4-2 

1959 . 

116-9 

130-6 

8-5 

10-9 

199-26 

15-6 

415-85 

12-1 

1960 . 

130-1 

158-2 

113 

21-1 

236-00 

18-4 

504-46 

21 -3 

1961 . 

. 151-0 

175-3 

8-4 

10-8 

296-87 

25-8 

560-89 

11 -2 

1962 . 

152-6 

206-6 

8-2 

17-8 

356-32 

20-0 

639-97 

14-1 

1963 . 

165-8 

232-1 

8-6 

12-3 

444-03 

24-6 

760-18 

18-8 

1964 . 

. 177-0 

261-9 

6-7 

12-8 

535-51 

20-6 

932-16 

22-6 

1965 . 

186-9 

282-3 

5-5 

7-8 

624-80 

16-7 

1055 -58 

13 2 

1966 . 

191-7 

295-1 

2-5 

4-5 





1967 Jan. 

196-4 

330-8 







1967 June 

197-2 

293-2 






-- 


Average Annual 
rate of Growth 
between 1956 & 1966 


9-2 19-5 52-1* 


28-1* 


* Average Annual rate of Growth between 1956 and 1965. 
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3. Capital Accumulation—Low Proportion of Reserves 

The Paid-up Capital of the engineering companies covered by this 
study increased from Rs. 72.54 crores in 1956 to Rs. 281.06 crores in 
1965. As against this, their Reserves increased from Rs. 21.08 crores 
in 1956 to Rs. 141.65 crores in 1965. The Paid-up Capital and Re¬ 
serves together constitute the Net Worth, which increased from 
Rs. 93.62 crores in 1956 to Rs. 422.71 crores in 1965. These figures appear 
impressive, but, as shown in Table B on page 8, the Reserves and 
Capitalised Reserves (Bonus Shares) together accounted for only 
40.2% of the Net Worth of the engineering companies in 1965, as 
against 57.4% in the case of the 1333 companies in All Industries as 
shown by the Reserve Bank study. This comparison shows that 
Reserve accumulation in the engineering industry is lower than the 
All Industries average. The Reserves and Bonus Shares together 
constituted 66.89% of Net Worth in the case of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 61.8% is the case of a relatively new industry like Alumi¬ 
nium, 73.2% in the case of Cotton Textiles, and 61.7% in the case of 
Jute (figures for 1964-65 based on Reserve Bank Bulletin, Nov. 1966). 

The low proportion of Reserves in the case of the engineering 
companies is not due to a generous dividend distribution policy. As a 
matter of fact, the Dividends distributed by the engineering com¬ 
panies are at lower rates than the average as explained in para 9 
(page 220). Even the proportion of Profits Retained to Profits Dis¬ 
tributed as Dividends is higher than average in the case of engineer¬ 
ing, as explained in para 8 (page 220). There are two reasons for this 

TABLE B 

Engineering Industry 
Structural of Equity 

(Percentages) 


Engineering—Our Study R.B.I. Study—All 

Industries* 


Year 



Paid-up 

Capital 

for 

Cash 

etc. 

Bonus 

Shares 

Reserves 

A Total 

Premium 
on 

Shares 

Paid-up 

Capital 

for 

Cash 

etc. 

Bonus 

Shares 

Reserves 

A Total 

Premium 
on 

Shares 

1956 . 

71-4 

5-5 

23-1 

100-0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1957 . 

65-9 

6-3 

26-1 

100-0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1958 . 

66 -1 

6-6 

27-3 

100-0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1959 . 

66-0 

5-7 

28-3 

100-0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1960 . 

64-8 

4-9 

31-3 

100-0 

48-8 

10-2 

41-0 

100-0 

1961 . 

65-0 

4-3 

30-7 

100-0 

47-8 

10-0 

42-2 

100-0 

1962 . 

65-8 

4-7 

29'5 

100-0 

46-2 

10-8 

43-0 

100-0 

1963 . 

65-1 

5-4 

29-5 

100-0 

45-3 

10-1 

t4 -6 

100-0 

1964 . 

62-6 

4-9 

32-5 

100-0 

43-7 

9-6 

46-7 

100-0 

1965 . 

59-8 

4-4 

35'8 

100-0 

43-9* 

9-3* 

46-8* 

100-0* 






42-6* 

9-4* 

48-0* 

100-0* 


*R.B.I. Study for 1960-61 to 1964-65 is for 1333 companies; and for 1964-65 and 
1965-66 it is for a smaller sample of 1233 companies. 
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relatively low proportion of profit accumulation. One is that the 
industry is relatively new and the other is that the profits earned as 
a proportion of Paid-up Capital are lower than average in the case 
of the All Industries average (see para 7, pages 218-219). This low pro¬ 
portion of profit accumulation should be judged in relation to the 
high growth rate that the industry is expected to maintain in future. 
There should be adequate generation of internal funds through plough 
back to sustain the high rate of growth expected of this industry. 
A glance at Table 3.4 on page 250 will show that Reserves and Capita¬ 
lised Reserves accounted for 12.2% of total capital funds obtained dur¬ 
ing 1960-65. The corresponding figure for the 1333 companies in All 
Industries based on the study published by the Reserve Bank is 18.8%. 
The same Table 3.4 on page 250 shows that 33.8% of the Capital Funds 
obtained during 1960-65 by the engineering companies was from 
Borrowings, the corresponding figures for the 1333 companies in All 
Industries (R.B.I. Study) being 26.6%. 


4. Capital Structure—Increase in Indebtednesses 


Owing to the low proportion of Reserve accumulation referred 
to in para. 3 above, the engineering companies have had to rely more 
and more on Borrowings since I960, until total Borrowings exceeded 
their Net Worth by 1966. This can be seen from the following ratio 
of Net Worth to Borrowing. (Paid-up Capital plus Reserves). 


Ratio of Net Worth to Borrowing 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 1966 

Engineering Companies 
(our'Study) 

1.6:1 

1.6:1 

1.5:1 

1.4:1 

1.3:1 

1.1:1 0.9:1 







All Industries—1333 

Companies (R.B.I. 
Study). 

1.7:1 

1.6:1 

1.6:1 

1.5:1 

1.4:1 



The above figures clearly show that the engineering industry 
had to rely more on Borrowings than other industries taken together. 
The ratio of 1.1:1 for 1965 indicates that the borrowing limit was 
approaching the saturation point of 1 :1. The latest figures available 
for 207 companies disclose a state of over-borrowing in 1966, the Net 
Worth i(Rs. 388.36) being lower than Borrowings (Rs. 404.73); and 
the Net Worth to Borrowing ratio being 0.9 :1, as against 1.2 :1 in 
1965 (see Table 2.1 on page 238). 


Since lending institutions in India expect a 50% margin against 
the security of assets, a 0.9:1 ratio of Shareholders’ Funds (Net 
Worth) to Borrowings amounts to not only the exhaustion of the 
normal limit of borrowing, but a state of overborrowing and consi- 
derable financial strain. The Company Law also prescribes a special 
shareholders’ resolution for borrowing in excess of net worth. How¬ 
ever, some reputable companies do succeed in borrowing in excess of 
net worth by way of second mortgage loans from financial institutions, 
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or loans on more liberal margins, or unsecured loans from collabora¬ 
tors abroad or from companies in the same group. But under normal 
circumstances, taking an industry as a whole, when the ratio of Net 
Worth to Borrowing falls below 1 :1, its normal borrowing capacity 
may be regarded as having been not only exhausted but actually 
stretched to the point of straining. 

When this ratio comes down to as low as 0.9 :1 in the case of an 
industry, it is distinctly in need of fresh equity to correct the in¬ 
balance of its capital structure. During the 1958-60 share market 
boom, companies were able to raise new capital from the market 
with comparative case. Since then the capital market has been 
deteriorating, new concerns being the worst alfected. Under pre¬ 
vailing market conditions, fresh share capital cannot be raised from 
the market, and almost every new issue offered to the public in 
recent years has had to be underwritten by industrial financial insti¬ 
tutions, banks, insurance companies and brokers. 


5. Revenue Trend 

The Net Sales (adjusted for Stocks and excluding Excise Duties) 
increased from Rs. 287.80 crores in 1956 in the case of 161 engineering 
companies to Rs. 1049.97 crores in 1965 in the case of 296 engineering 
companies. From the point of view of Sales, the engineering industry 
may now be the country’s leading industry. Table 3.2 (page 246) 
shows the Profit and Loss and Appropriation Account of the engineer¬ 
ing companies covered by this analysis from 1956 to 1965. Table 3.3 
on page 248-249 shows the percentagewise breakdown of all the items 
of income, expenditure and appropriations. The increase in Employees’ 
Remuneration from 10.7% of Total Income in 1956 to 14.5% in 1962 
and 14.4% in 1965 may be noted. Profits have also improved as per¬ 
centage of Total Income, but Dividends have declined between 1959 
and 1965. Dividends prior to 1959 are not comparable with Divi¬ 
dends in subsequent years, because of the changes in the system of 
“Grossing”, as explained in Appendix II on pages 295-298. Among items 
of costs, the rise in the proportion of Interest from 1.1% of Total 
Income in 1956 to 2.4% in 1965 may be noted as reflecting the rising 
proportion of Borrowings. The increase in the proportion of Depre¬ 
ciation from 2.1% of Total income in 1956 to 3.4% in 1965 may also be 
noted. 

The figures for latest years for 205 companies show that Em¬ 
ployees’ share of Total Income has risen slightly from 14.4% in 1965 
to 14.6% in 1966. Interest has risen sharply from 2.3% of Total 
Income in 1965 to 3% in 1966, indicating a strident increase in 
Borrowings, even exceeding Net Worth, as explained in para 4 (pages 
216-217). Profits Dividends and Retailed Profits showed a fall in 
1966 compared to 1965. 


6. Profits and Losses 

Table 3.5 on pages 251-253 shows the companies making profits or 
losses, the aggregate amounts of such profit or losses, the number 
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of companies paying Dividends the amounts of such Dividends and 
the Retained Profits of such companies. From this table, it can be 
seen that in 1965, out of 296 companies, 235 made profits and 61 
recorded losses. Some of the companies making profits may not have 
had adequate profits to declare dividends, so that out of 235 com¬ 
panies making profits in 1965, only 191 companies paid Dividends in 
that year. But even in the case of these 191 companies, 17 paid 
onlv Preference Dividends, so that in the year 1965, out of 296 com¬ 
panies, 122 companies 141% of the total number) failed to pay any 
Equity Dividend. In the same way, about 2 companies out of 5 
failed to pay Equity Dividend during 1960 to 1965 because of in¬ 
adequacy of profits, as explained in para 9 (pages 220 to 221). 


7. Profit Ratios 

Tables 6.1 to 6.6 on pages 286 to 288 give various profit ratios. An 
important ratio is that of Profit to Sales, known as the profit margin, 
which has shown improvement over the period 1956 to 1965 in the 
case of the engineering companies, as explained in para 5 above. This 
ratio is not suitable as a criterion for inter-industry comparisons, as 
(other things being equal) the profit margin viewed in terms of the 
Net Profit/Sales ratio would vary from industry to industry in direct 
proportion to its capital intensity as viewed by the Capital/Sales 
ratio. If the Profit Margin ratio is adjusted for the captial intensity 
ratio, we get the ratio of Returns on Capital as shown below. 

Profit Capital Profit 

Sales ' Sales Capital 

The ratios of Profits to Capital may be viewed from different 
angles, and these ratios are suitable criteria for inter-industry com¬ 
parisons. One such ratio is Profit after Tax to Net Worth, which 
varies during the period 1956 to 1965 between 8.5% and 11.4% in the 
case of the engineering companies covered by this study as shown 
in Table 6.4 on page 287. This ratio is higher for the engineering 
companies than the average for All Industries as shown in Table 6.4, 
but it should be realised that Net Worth includes accumulated 
Reserves, and a low proportion of Reserves makes this ratio appear 
comparatively larger. Tables 6.5 and 6.6 give the ratios of Profits after 
Tax to Paid-up Capital and these ratios are lower for the engineering 
industry than the All India average. 

Another important ratio is that of Dividends as per cent of Paid-up 
Capital, which has always been lower for the engineering companies 
covered by this study than the All Industries average as shown in 
Table 7.2 on page 289. It can be seen that in the case of the Engi¬ 
neering Companies covered by this study, Dividend distribution since 
1961 has been between 7.3% and 8.9%, as against the All Industries 
average of 1333 companies between 10.1% to 11.2% (R.B.I. Stud^). The 
abrupt fall in the rate of Dividend for 205 companies (for which 
latest figures are available) from 9.5% in 1965 to 8.2% in 1966 may 
be noted. 
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TABLE C 

Engineering Industry—Comparative Ratios —(1964-65) 




Profit 

Margin 

Profit 
after 
Tax as 
Per 
Cent 
of Net 
Sales 

Returns on Capita 

Gross* Profit after 
Profit Tax as Per 
as Per Cent of 

1 

Dividend 
as Per 
Cent of 
Paid-up 
Capital 



Capital 

Emp¬ 

loyed** 

Net 

Worth 

Paid-up 

Capital 

I. Our Study :— 

1. Engineering : 

1964 (303 Cos.) 



4-9 

11-3 

11.8 

16-8 

7-8 

1965 (296 Cos.) 

• 


4-5 

11-2 

10-8 

17-1 

8-3 

1965 (205 Cos.) 



5-2 

12-3 

12-3 

18-1 

9-5 

1966 (205 Cos.) 



4-7 

9-5 

12-2 

16-1 

8-2 

II. Study :— 

1. Engineering (192 Cos.) 

• 


4-9 

14-5 

13-3 

22-3 

9-9 

1.1 Non-ferrous Metal 



6-8 

12-3 

15 3 

21 -4 

7-3 

1.2 Transport Equipments . 



45 

11 -3 

14-0 

21-7 

9-5 

1.3 Electricals Machinery 



5-2 

15-0 

15-0 

28-0 

11-5 

1.4 Other Machinery . 



4-8 

11 -7 

12-2 

20-2 

8-7 

1.5 Foundries 



4'5 

111 

12-0 

20-5 

9-2 

1.6 Ferrous/Non-Ferrous MetalProducts 


4-9 

13-9 

12-0 

2 r • 7 

11-8 

2. Chemicals 



6-7 

12-7 

12-2 

19-4 

11-7 

2.1 Basic Ind. Chemicals 



8-9 

11-7 

12-0 

17-9 

10-7 

2.2 Pharmaceuticals 

. 


6-3 

17-2 

15-2 

29-6 

16-9 

2.3 Other Chemical Products 

• 


2-4 

10-1 

7-8 

12-5 

10-0 

3. Iron and Steel 



8-1 

11-7 

10-7 

28-7 

13-9 

4. Aluminium 


10-8 

15-7 

13-9 

30-4 

15-7 

5. Electricity Generation . 

. 

110 

10-1 

9-6 

16-9 

9-7 

6. Cotton Textiles . 

, . 


2-3 

8-7 

7-5 

15-9 

11-4 

7. Sugar .... 



2-6 

10-7 

8-5 

15-8 

10-0 

8. All Industries (1333 Cos.) 



3-7 

10-3 

9-3 

21 -i 

10-5 


♦Gross Profit is the Profit before Tax, Managing Agents, Remuneration and 


Interest. 

♦♦Capital Employed is the Total Net Assets. 
15—3 L&.E/68 
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Table C on page 219 places the various important profit ratios jn 
their proper perspective, from which it can be seen that the ratios 
for the engineering companies covered by this analysis are generally 
lower than in the case of fast growing industries like chemicals, iron 
and steel and aluminium, and are lower than the average for All 
Industries in so far as the Profit after Tax to Paid-up Capital, and 
Dividends to Paid-up Capital are concerned. 


8. Profit Retention Ratios 

Table 5.4 on page 284 gives the proportion of Profits after Tax 
Retained in the form of Reserves. Our study of engineering com¬ 
panies shows profit retention between 1960 and 1965 at 32.3% to 53.0% 
of Profit after Tax as against 33.4% to 39.6% in the case of the average 
for 1333 companies in All Industries, Profit retention by the engi¬ 
neering companies was higher than in the case of all but a few 
industries during 1960-65. This table shows that the engineering 
companies covered by this analysis have followed a very prudent 
distribution policy, and have retained a higher proportion of their 
disposable profits than the average for All Industries. Even so, their 
retained profits accumulated as Reserves were less in proportion 
to their Net Worth than average, and such retained profits formed 
a smaller proportion of the total capital funds obtained by them as 
(explained in para 3 (pages 215 to 216). 

9. Dividends 

The lower than average rate of dividend paid by the engineer¬ 
ing companies covered by this study is explained in para 7 on pages 13 
to 15 Table D on this page shows that about 40.2% to 44.1% of the 
engineering companies covered by this study did not pay any Divi¬ 
dend between 1961 and 1966. For the period of 1956 to 1960, this pro¬ 
portion of companies skipping dividend was somewhat lower, bet¬ 
ween 37.9% and 38.9%. 

TABLE D 


Companies not paying Ordinary Dividend 


Year 



Total 

Number 

of 

Compa¬ 

nies 

Companies not paying 
Ordinary Dividend 

Companies paying 
only Preference 
Dividend 

Numbers 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Cos. 

Numbers 

5956 



161 

62 

38-5 

15 

1957 

* 


17y 

68 

38-0 

12 

1958 



198 

75 

37-9 

14 

1959 



214 

85 

39-7 

12 

1960 



234 

91 

38-9 

8 

1961 



257 

108 

42-0 

8 

1962 



287 

120 

41-8 

8 

1963 



299 

132 

44-1 

6 

1964 



303 

130 

42'9 

11 

1965 


• 

296 

119 

40-2 

17 

1966 

. 

« 

205 

88 

42-9 

13 
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TABLE E 

Frequency distribution of rate of equity dividends paid by the 

Engineering Companies 


Rate of Divi¬ 
dend Per Cent 1956 
per Annum 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Nil 

62 

68 

75 

85 

91 

108 

120 

132 

130 

119 

88 

Up to 5% 

12 

12 

13 

10 

15 

13 

5 

11 

12 

8 

8 

« % to 10% 

49 

55 

53 

38 

46 

47 

72 

68 

72 

75 

58 

11% to 15% 

17 

22 

33 

41 

38 

43 

49 

54 

50 

57 

36 

16% to 20% 

16 

16 

13 

17 

19 

21 

23 

23 

25 

24 

10 

21% to 25% 

2 

2 

3 

11 

13 

14 

3 

6 

9 

8 

5 

Above 25% 

3 

4 

8 


12 

W 1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

nil 

Total 

161 

179 

198 

214 

234 

257 

287 

299 

303 

296 

205 


Table E on this page gives the frequency distribution of dividend 
rates on equity capital during 1956-65, which presents a moderate 
picture, with a large proportion of companies skipping dividend, and 
only a small proportion of companies paying dividends over 15%. In 
the year 1966, out of 207 companies, only 15 companies paid Dividends 
above 15%. 


10. The Price Trend of Engineering Companies’ Shares 

The above analysis brings out the low proportion of dividends 
paid and the lower reserve accumulation in the case of engineering 
companies. The following figures in Table F (page 222) of Index 
Numbers of variable Dividend Security Prices based on the series 
published by the Reserve Bank of India show that whilst the Index 
of the Prices of Equity Shares of the Engineering Group had been 
slightly higher than the All Industries Average upto February 1967, 
in recent months it has fallen below average. This indicates that 
equity shares of engineering companies have lost more ground in 
'recent months than the equity shares of companies in other 
industries. 

The above trend reflects the sudden loss of popularity enjoyed 
by the engineering group of companies among investors due to the 
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prevailing recession. In para 4 on pages 216-217, it has been shown 
that the engineering companies had resorted more and more to 
Borrowing, the level of which had exceeded Net Worth in 1966, indi¬ 
cating clearly that its capital structure had been thrown out of 
balance necessitating the issue of fresh share capital to restore the 
balance. The worsening position of the capital market in general 
and for engineering companies in particular would be an impediment 
in this respect. 


TABLE F 

Index Numbers of Variable Dividend 
Security Prices —(1961-62 = 100) 



Weights 1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

1967 

Novem¬ 
ber 1967 
(week 
ended 

18 th) 

All Industries 

► 

100 

86 -1 

76-7 

80-2 

84-2 

76-5 

Engineering Group 

- 

18-7 

87-1 

76-7 

82-1 

85-7 

71 -6 

Non-ferrous Metal . 

• 

2-8 

87-1 

75-8 

92-0 

101-9 

87-5 

Transport Equipment 

- 

6-3 

89-1 

79-4 

81-2 

84-1 

68-0 

Electric Machinery . 

- 

4-0 

82-4 

72-6 

78-3 

83-9 

74-5 

Other Machinery . 

- 

1-6 

92-5 

81-4 

85-1 

86-8 

67 -6 

Foundries 


1-2 

93-5 

81-1 

79-4 

79-0 

61-4 

Metal Products 

• 

2-8 

83-4 

72-6 

79-6 

78-1 

66 -2 


Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 


11. Size-wise Variations 

The Engineering Industry in India has a large number of units 
with a tendency towards concentration. In 1965, of the 296 engineer¬ 
ing companies covered by this study, 23 largest units (7.7%) ac¬ 
counted for 48.6% of the Total Sales and 29 more i(9.8%) accounted 
for 20.6% of the Total Sales. Thus 17.5% of the companies with 
sales over Rs. 5 crores accounted for 69.2% of Total Sales. 
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TABLE G 

Size-wise Ratios —1965 



Sales 
above 
Rs. 10 
Crores 

Sales 
Rs. 5 
to 10 
Crores 

Sales 
Rs. 2 
to 5 
Crores 

Sales 
Rs. 1 
to 2 
Crores 

Sales 
under 
Rs. 1 
Crore 

Total 

1. Number of Companies . . 

23 

29 

53 

46 

145 

296 

2. Per cent of Total Number of 
Companies 

7-7 

9-8 

17- 

15-6 

490 

100 

3. Per cent of Total Gross Block 

46-0 

16-6 

15-7 

5-7 

16 0 

100 

4. Per cent of Total Sales 

48-6 

20*6 

14-8 

6-6 

9-8 

100 

5. Percent of Total Employees’ 
Remuneration 

47-1 

20-0 

15-6 

8-0 

9-3 

100 

6. Per cent of Total Profit after 
Tax. 

57-3 

21-1 

15-1 

5-2 

1-3 

100 

7. Net Sales/Gross Block . , 

1-8 

2-1 

1*6 

1-5 

0-9 

1-7 

8. Net Profit/Net Worth (%) 

14-6 

12-0 

11-7 

6-8 

11 

11-4 

9. Net Profit/Sales (%) 

5-3 

5-2 

4-5 

4*6 

0-8 

4 -6 

10. Dividend/Paid-up Capital (%) 

13-4 

a 9-5 

7-5 

4-3 

1-4 

8-3 

11. Dividend/Net Worth (%) 

7-5 

5-3 

4-8 

3*5 

1-6 

5-5 

12. Employees’ Remuneration/ 
Total Income (%) 

13 7 

13*7 

15-1 

16-2 

15-7 

14-4 


From the above figures, it can be clearly seen that the largest 
23 companies, with sales over Rs. 10 Crores, dominate the industry, 
and also show the best financial results. These figures conclusively 
establish a direct correlation between size and profitability. The 
Net Sales to Gross Block ratio indicates that actually the companies 
with sales over Rs. 5 crores effect more turnover in relation to Gross 
Block than the smaller companies, indicating, curiously enough, that 
the smaller companies are more capital intensive. Special note may 
be made of the percentage of Employees’ Remuneration to Total 
Income, which is also, curiously enough, lower for the larger com¬ 
panies. If the 23 largest companies are left out, the average profit 
ratios of the remaining 273 companies would be considerably lower. 

Table H on page 226 based on the Census of Manufactures shows 
the degree of concentration in the engineering industry during 1958. 
Corresponding figures for later years are not available. The sample 
covers 2319 factories in the private and public sectors of the engi¬ 
neering industries, of which 59.8% employ 50 or less persons and 
another 19.3% employ 50 to 100 persons. Thus, almost 79.1% of the 
units employ 100 or less. On the other hand 0.3 per cent of the units 
employing over 5000 persons control 62.2 per cent of the total fixed 
capital and account for 27.8 per cent of the total Gross output. The 
high ratio of fixed capital for units employing 5000 and above is due 
to the inclusion of public sector units, whose investment is very 
heavy. The figures relating to persons employed and gross output 
also indicate that the turnover per employee tends to be higher in 
the larger units. 

Table J and K on pages 224 and 225 give size-wise profitability 
ratios reproduced from the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin relating 
to 1333 companies, which also establish a direct correlation between 
size (Paid-up Capital) and profitability in the case of All Industries 
as also Engineering industries. 



TABLE J 

Profitability Ratios All Industries Sizeivise 
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TABLE K 

Profitability Ratios of Small Medium and Large Cos. 

1963-64 and 1965-66 
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TABLE H 


Degree of concentration in the Engineering Industry —1958 


Firms Employing 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Total 
Number 
of 

Compa¬ 

nies 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Total 
Fixed 
Capital 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Total 
Persons 
Employed 

Percent 
age of 
Total 
Gross 
Output 

1. Employed below 20 ... 

15-1 

0-6 

1-5 

0-9 

2. Employed between 20 &- 50 

44-7 

3-3 

9-9 

7-6 

3. Employed between 50 &. 100 

19-3 

3-1 

8-7 

6-9 

4. Employed between 100 &. 250 

10-9 

4-7 

11-2 

8-8 

5. Employed between 250 & 500 . 

4-8 

6-0 

11-4 

10-4 

6. Employed between 500 & 1000 . 

2-9 

7-1 

13-3 

14-9 

7. Employed between 1000 <St 2000 . 

1-4 

8-4 

13-9 

15-3 

8. Employed between 2000 & 5000 . 

^0-6 

4-6 

8-5 

7-4 

9. Employed between 5000 &. above 

0-3 

62-2 

21-6 

27-8 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Source .- Census of Indian Manufactures, 1958. 


12. Regionwise Variations 

The regionwise variations may be seen from Tables 4.1 to 4.12 
on pages 254 to 277 and also from Tables 6 and 7 of Profit and Dividend 
Ratios on pages 286 to 290. East and West dominate the industry and 
East has by far the best profit ratios, with West following. But 
these profit ratios are directly related to size, as can be seen from 
the following Table L. 


TABLE L 

Regionwise ratios for 1965 


Regions 

Number 

of 

Companies 

Average 
Net Sales 
per 

Company 

(Rs. 

Crores) 

Employees' 
Remu¬ 
neration 
as per 
cent of 
Total 
Income 

Profit 
after 
Tax 
as per 
cent of 
Net 
Worth 

Dividend 
as per 
cent of 
paid-up 
Capital 

1. All India 

296 

3-57 

14-4 

11 -3 

8-3 

2. East 

83 

5-86 

15-8 

13-5 

11-1 

3. West . 

130 

3-11 

13-5 

10-0 

6-7 

4. North 

25 

1 -27 

13-2 

8-0 

4-3 

5. Soutn 

58 

2-28 

12-7 

7-7 

5-6 
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The above figures clearly, show that regionwise differences are 
attributable to size, and East shows the highest profit ratios because 
the average size of companies in that region is also the largest. From 
Table L ,(page 226) it can be seen that the regionwise ratios of Em¬ 
ployees’ Remuneration as per cent of Total Income and Profit after 
Tax as per cent of Net Worth are parallel, indicating a close corre¬ 
lation between profitability and Employees’ Remuneration. Thus, 
both the level of profits as well as wages is determined by size, 
indicating that.in the Indian Engineering Industry the size of units 
as judged by turnover or other criteria is the determinant factor m 
matters of financial working. 


TABLE M 


Regionwise variations in the average size per company in terms of 
sales, gross block and total assets 

(Rupees in Lakhs) 


Year 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1965 

1966 

I. Ail India 

1. Number of Companies 

257 

287 

299 

303 

296 

205 

205 

2. Average Sales per Company . 

216 

223 

255 

308 

357 

370 

428 

3. Average Gross Block per Company 

115 

124 

148 

177 

211 

244 

307 

4. Average Total Assets per Company 

217 

231 

266 

309 

365 

410 

503 

II. East 

1. Number of Companies . 

81 

85 

87 

87 

83 

58 

58 

2. Average Sales per Company . 

335 

368 

423 

511 

586 

760 

797 

3. Average Gross Block per Company 

230 

251 

293 

343 

406 

523 

676 

4. Average Total Assets per Company 

372 

406 

455 

521 

603 

763 

940 

III. West 

1 . Number of Companies 

109 

123 

129 

132 

130 

98 

98 

2. Average Sales per Company , 

187 

183 

215 

263 

311 

286 

314 

3. Average Gross Block per Company 

65 

74 

93 

113 

138 

129 

156 

4. Average Total Assets per Company 

164 

177 

210 

245 

300 

282 

346 

IV. North 

1, Number of Companies 

20 

24 

25 

26 

25 

15 

15 

2. Average Sales per Company . 

60 

65 

78 

103 

127 

170 

231 

3. Average Gross Block per Company . 

34 

42 

53 

66 

85 

105 

131 

4. Average Total Assets per Company . 

82 

91 

107 

131 

173 

223 

268 

V. South 

1. Number of Companies 

47 

55 

58 

58 

58 

34 

34 

2. Average Sales per Company . 

155 

156 

162 

195 

228 

198 

216 

3. Average Gross Block per Company 

69 

75 

95 

122 

150 

174 

213 

4. Average Total Assets per Company 

133 

139 

175 

215 

250 

281 

341 
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APPENDIX I 

List of Statistical Tables 
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Engineering Industry (1965-66) 
Profit Loss and Appropriation Account 
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TABLE 2.3 

Engineering Industry (1965-66) 
Disposition of Revenue 
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14. Retained Profit 



TABLE 3.1 

Engineering Industry—All India 
Balance Sheet 
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3-1 Debentures. 6-62 6-99 10-63 8-58 11-52 ±3-90 14-97 16-34 23-59 31-07 

3-2 Institutional Loans . . , . 2-14 2-67 3-82 3-66 5-08 6-00 14-95 22-55 34-49 37-87 

3-3 Government Loans. 1 -48 1-68 1-59 2-12 2-36 2-41 2-11 1-86 1-93 1-93 

3-4 Bank Loans. 52-09 55-01 57-73 66-54 83-00 109-28 126-17 148-03 180-11 226-23 

3-5 Others. 12-16 14-94 14-96 19-15 21-26 19-55 28-83 46-40 55-39 75-19 
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• Employees. 31.15 43.01 51.79 60.38 70.18 80.02 
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Engineering Industry—All India 
Disposition of Revenue 
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4.1 Raw Materials. 68-7 65.8 61.0 61.5 59.6 58.4 57.3 56.0 55.7 55.4 

4.2 Stores, Spares etc, ..... 5.4 5.5 5.9 4-1 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.0 5.9 

4.3 Powers, Fuels etc.0.9 1.2 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.7 1.8 1.7 1.7 

4.4 Others. 2.3 2.4 2.7 2.4 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 
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14- Retained Profit 
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TABLE 3.4 
Engineering Industry 
Sources and uses of Funds 


Year 


Rupees in Crores 

Percentages 



1956-60 

1960-65 

1956-65 

1956-60 

1960-65 1956-65 

SOURCES 

1. Internal Sources . 


87-56 

214-54 

302-10 

31-2 

29-1 

29-7 

1 • 1 Depreciation . 


47-83 

120-39 

168-22 

17-3 

16-4 

16-5 

1 -2 Capital Reserves 


4-59 

8-72 

13-31 

1-4 

1 -2 

1 -3 

1 -3 Other Reserves 

• 

35-14 

85-43 

120-57 

12-5 

11-5 

11-9 

2. External Sources . 


193-11 

521-52 

714-63 

68-8 

70-9 

70-3 

2 • 1 Share Capital (New Issues) 

65-84 

129-37 

195-21 

23-5 

17-6 

19-2 

2 2 Borrowings . 


48-73 

249-07 

297-80 

17 4 

33-8 

29-3 

2'3 Payables 


78-54 

143-08 

221-62 

27-9 

19-5 

21 -8 

3. Total Sources 


280-67 

736-06 

1,016-73 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

USES 

4. Fixed Assets 


141-74 

403-92 

545-66 

50-5 

54-9 

53-7 

4-1 Gross Block . 


132-25 

388-80 

521-05 

47-1 

52-8 

51-2 

4-2 Industrial Securities 


8-75 

12-82 

21-57 

3-1 

1 -8 

2-2 

4-3 Intangibles 


0-74 

2-30 

3-04 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3. 

5* Current Assets 

• 

138-93 

332-14 

471-07 

49-5 

45-1 

46-3 

5 • 1 Inventories . 

• 

78-22 

201-89 

280-11 

27-9 

27-4 

27-5 

3*7. Cash and Government 



14-70 

4-1 

0-4 

1-4 

Securities 


11-57 

3-13 

5 *3 Receivables , 

• 

49-14 

127-12 

176-26 

17-5 

17-3 

17-4 

6. Total Uses . 


2SO-67 

736-061,016-73 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 
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4.4 Others. 1.17 1.06 1.47 1.44 1.87 2.96 3.02 3.70 3.77 3.74 








Employees. 2.85 3.88 4-42 5.18 6.32 7.79 9.63 
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14. Retained Profit. 0.45 0.67 0.62 1.10 1.38 1.41 1.31 1.76 2.01 2.18 




Engineering Industry—East Region 
Disposition of Revenue 
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Engineering Industry—West Region 
Disposition of Revenue 
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4-2 Stores, Spares, etc., .... 4'4 4'0 5-2 1-4 6-8 6-1 6-8 6-8 

4 - 3 Powers, Fuels, etc.. . . . . . 0-5 0-5 0 - 7 0-8 0-9 1-0 l'l l'l 

4-4 Others. 1-9 2 0 2-1 J-6 21 2-1 21 1-8 
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TABLE 4-11 

Engineering Industry—North Region 
Disposition of Revenue 
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Engineering Industry—South Region 
Disposition of Revenue 
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4-1 Raw Materials . . . 64 1 60 6 62 0 64 0 66-3 63-7 63-1 60-7 60-4 60-3 

4-2 Stores, Spares, etc. .... 9-7 12-7 8-2 4-7 3-4 3-6 4 1 4-2 4-9 4‘4 

4 - 3 Powers, Fuels, etc. . . . . . 0-8 0-9 0-9 1-0 1'0 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-4 1 '8 

4-4 Others. 3-5 2-6 3-5 2-9 3-0 4 0 3-5 3-8 3-3 2-8 





Other Expenses , . . . . 4’7 5-2 5-3 5-5 4 8 5-2 5-5 6-0 
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Engineering Industry—R.B.I. Study 

Balance Sheet (Rupees in Crores) 
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Engineering Industry— R.B.L Study 
Profit & Loss and Appropriation Account 
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TABLE 6 

Profit Ratios 

6.1. Profit before Tax as Per Cent of Net Sales 

(Percentages) 


Oar Study—Engineering Industry R.B.I. Study— 

All India 


Year 




All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 . 


5-3 

7-8 

3 1 

2-8 

6-5. 

n.a. 

1957 . 


5-8 

8-3 

3-4 

3-0 

6-3 

n.a. 

1953 . 


7-2 

9-5 

4-4 

4-5 

7-4 

n.a. 

1959 . 


7-8 

9-7 

4-0 

5-0 

8-8 

n.a. 

1960 . 


8-2 

9-8 

5-9 

5-6 

8-8 

8-7 

1961 . 


8-3 

9-9 

61 

6-9 

9-0 

8-1 

1962 . 


8-4 

9-9 

6-4 

6-5 

8-6 

8*1 

1963 


9-0 

10-6 

JrterS 

4-3 

8-3 

8*2 

1964 . 


9-3 

117 

7-2 

5-3 

7-8 

7*6 7-9* 

1965 


8-8 

11-0 

7-0 

5-8 

7-1 

7-6* 

**1965 


10-3 

11 7 

8-8 

7-2 

7-8 


**1966 . 


8-1 

9-4 

7-2 

4-5 

5-3 



6.2. Profit after Tax as Per Cent of Net Sales 

(Percentages) 


Out Study—Engineering Industry R.B.I. Study— 





All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 . 



2-7 

4-3 

1-5 

1-8 

3-0 

n.a. 

1957 . 



2-8 

4-3 

1-5 

1 -3 

3-2 

n.a. 

1958 . 



3-6 

4-3 

1-9 

2-4 

3-2 

n.a. 

1959 . 



4-5 

5-5 

2-8 

2-9 

3-8 

n.a. 

1960 . 



4-6 

5-5 

3 -3 

2-9 

5-2 

5-3 

1961 . 



4-4 

5-3 

3-1 

2-0 

4-7 

4-5 

1962 . 



3-6 

4-1 

3-0 

2-6 

3-9 

3-8 

1963 . 



4-2 

4-9 

3-6 

1-8 

4-1 

4-0 

1964 . 



4-8 

6-0 

3-9 

2-6 

3-7 

3-7 3-7* 

1965 . 



4-5 

5-8 

3-4 

3-4 

3-6 

3-6* 

**1965 



5-2 

6-2 

5-3 

4-4 

3-5 


**1966 . 



4-7 

5-7 

3-8 

2-4 

2-8 



"On a smaller sample of 1,232 companies as against 1,333 companies for previous 
years. 

**On small sample of 205 companies. 
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TABLE 6 

Profit Ratios ( Contd .) 

6.3. Gross Profit as Per Cent of Total Capital employed 

(Percentages) 


Our Study—Engineering Industry R.B.I.Study— 

All India 

Year ----—------.- 





All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 . 



8-5 

9-4 

6-7 

6-3 

11-3 

9-5 

1957 . 



8-9 

9-6 

7-3 

5-9 

11-6 

7-5 

1958 . 



9-8 

10-5 

8-1 

7-0 

12-5 

8-0 

1959 . 



10-6 

116 

8-2 

7-8 

13-1 

9-8 

1960 



10-6 

11-2 

9-4 

6-8 

12-7 

10-2 

1961 . 



10 1 

10-3 

91 

6-8 

12 3 

10-1 

1962 



9-9 

10-5 

8-6 

6-7 

116 

10-2 

1963 . 



10-5 

11-6 

9-7 

5-3 

9-8 

10-6 

1964 



11 -4 

13-0 

10-3 

6-9 

9-3 

10-3 10-3* ** 

1965 . 



11-2 

12-8 

10-3 

7-6 

9-2 

10-1* 

**1965 . 



12-3 

13-7 

11-9 

8-7 

8-0 


**1966 . 

. 


9-5 

10'3 

9-5 

8-5 

6-4 



6.4. Profit after Tax as Per Cent of Net Worth 

(Percentages) 


Our Study—Engineering Industry R.B.I. Study— 

All India 

Year-- 




All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 . 


8-5 

9-1 

6-5 

7-3 

11-6 

8-8 

1957 . 


8-8 

9-7 

6-2 

5-6 

11-3 

6-5 

1958 . 


9-3 

10-1 

6-6 

9-4 

12-0 

7-2 

1959 . 


11-2 

12-4 

7-7 

6-8 

14-7 

6-5 

1960 . 


11-6 

11-6 

10-5 

6-1 

15-1 

10-9 

1961 . 


10-9 

10-3 

9-1 

7-3 

12-1 

10-0 

1962 


8-2 

8-6 

7-2 

5-4 

9-4 

8-6 

1963 . 


9-8 

10-7 

9-6 

3-6 

8-4 

9-4 

1964 • 


11-7 

14-0 

10-8 

5-8 

7-4 

9-2 9-2* 

1965 . 


11-3 

13-5 

10-0 

8-0 

7-7 

8-5* 

**1965 


12-3 

14-4 

14-1 

10-6 

6-3 


**1966 


10-5 

12-2 

10-1 

7-1 

4-7 



*On a smaller sample of 1,232 companies as against 1,333 companies for previous 
years. 

**On small sample of 205 companies. 
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TABLE 6 

Profit Ratios ( Contd .) 

6.5. Profit after Tax as Per Cent of Paid-up capital 

(Percentages) 


Our Study—Engineering Industry 


Year 


R.B.I. Study- 
All India 






All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 




10-9 

12-7 

7-6 

8-6 

14-4 

n.a. 

1957 




11-6 

13-7 

7-3 

6-7 

15-2 

n.a. 

1958 




12-5 

14-4 

7-8 

11-8 

16-4 

n.a. 

1959 




15-4 

18-0 

9-6 

13-8 

20-3 

n.a. 

1960 




16-2 

17-1 

13-3 

10-1 

21-1 

18-4 

1961 

* 



13-9 

14-9 

11-7 

9-0 

16-7 

17-3 

1962 

« 



111 

12-5 

9-1 

6-5 

12-6 

15-2 

1963 

• 



13-5 

15-5 

12-6 

4-4 

10-9 

17-0 

1964 

♦ 



16-9 

22-1 

14-6 

7-0 

9-8 

17-3 

1965 




17-0 

22-9 

13-9 

10-2 

10-3 


**1965 




18-8 

24'6 

30-0 

14-9 

7-8 


**1966 




161 

20-7 

14-3 

9-4 

5-8 



6.6. Profit after Tax Per Cent of Paid-up capital excluding Bonus 

Shares 

(Percentages) 


Year 


Our Study—Engineering Industry 


R.B.I. Study- 
All India 





Ail 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 

* 

. 

11-7 

13-9 

7-8 

8-7 

17-0 

n.a. 

1957 



12-6 

15-4 

7-5 

6-8 

17-3 

n.a. 

1958 



13-7 

16-4 

8-1 

121 

16-5 

n.a. 

1959 



16 7 

22-2 

9-9 

13-8 

22-1 

n.a. 

1960 



17-4 

18-9 

13-7 

10-2 

22-8 

22-3 

1961 



14-8 

16-2 

i 1 -9 

91 

17o 

20-8 

1962 



11-8 

13-9 

9-3 

6-6 

13-3 

18-5 

1963 



14-5 

17-5 

12-8 

4-4 

11-3 

20-7 

1964 



18-2 

25-3 

14-9 

7-2 

10-1 

21-1 21-1* ** 

1965 



18-3 

26-0 

14-1 

10-5 

10-7 

20-2* 

**1965 



20-3 

26-2 

20-6 

15-5 

7-8 


**1966 



18-3 

25-3 

15 -5 

10-8 

5-9 



*On a smaller sample of 1,232 companies as against 1,333 companies for previous 
years. 

**On small sample of 205 companies. 
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TABLE 7 

Dividend Ratios 

7.1. Dividend as Per cent of net worth 


(Percentages) 


Year 


Our Study—Engineering Industry 


R.B.I. Study— 
All India 





All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries. 

1956 . 



4-9 

51 

4-4 

3-4 

6 -4 

5-2 

1957 . 



5-3 

5-7 

4-3 

4-1 

5-4 

4-8 

1958 . 



6-0 

6-5 

4-7 

5-1 

10-0 

5-1 

1959 . 



7-5 

8-4 

5-2 

5-7 

8-4 

6-5 

1960 . 



7-3 

7-6 

6-3 

5-1 

8-8 

6-6 

1961 . 



6-5 

6-9 

5-5 

4-1 

7-1 

6-3 

1962 . 



5-5 

6-5 

4-1 

3-5 

5-6 

5-8 

1963 . 



5-5 

6-4 

5-3 

2-2 

4-5 

5-8 

1964 . 



5-5 

6-5 

4-9 

3-4 

3-8 

5-6 

1965 . 



5-5 

6-5 

4-8 

3-4 

4*2 

5-7* 

5-6* 

**1965 . 



6-2 

7-2 

5-6 

3-9 

4-1 


**1966 . 



5-4 

5-8 

5-0 

3-0 

4-3 



7.2. Dividend as Per Cent of Paid-up capital 


(Percentages) 


Our Study—Engineering Industry 


R.B.I. Study- 
All India 





All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 . 



6-4 

7-1 

5-1 

4-0 

• 8-0 ' 

8’-5 

1957 . 



6-9 

8-1 

5 ■ 1 

4-1 

• 7-2 

7-9 

1958 . 



8-1 

9-2 

5 '7 

6-4 

10-0 

8-3 

1959 . 



10-2 

12-3 

6 *5 

8-1 

11-7 

10'-8 

1960 . 



10-2 

11 -2 

8-0 

6-4 

12-2 • 

11-2 

1961 . 



8-9 

10-1 

7-0 

5-0 

9-7 

11-0 

1962 . 



7-5 

9-4 

5-2 

4-2 

7-6 

10-1 

1963 . 



7-4 

9-3 

6-1 

2-7 

5-9 

10-4 

1964 . 



7-9 

10'3 

6-6 

4-1 

5-0 

10-5 

10*8* 

1965 . 



8-3 

11-1 

6-7 

4-3 

5-6 

10-7* 

**1965 



9-5 

12-2 

7-9 

5-5 

5-1 


**i966 



8-2 

10-1 

7 ■ 1 

3-9 

5-4 



•On a smaller sample of 1,232 companies as against 1,333 companies for previous 
years. 

**On small sample of 205 companies. 
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TABLE 7 

Dividend Ratios ( Contd.) 

7.3. Dividend as Per Cent of Paid-up capital excluding Bonus Shares. 

(Percentages) 


Our Study—Engineering Industry R.E.I. Study— 

All India 


Year 


All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

iy56 


6-9 

7-8 

5-3 

4-1 

9-4 

n.a. 

1957 


7-5 

91 

5-3 

4-2 

8-3 

n.a. 

1958 . 


8-9 

10-5 

5-9 

6 -6 

10 1 

n.a. 

1959 . 


111 

13-8 

6-7 

8-2 

12-7 

n.a. 

1960 . 


10-9 

12-4 

8-2 

6-4 

13-1 

13-5 

1961 . 


9-5 

10-0 

7-3 

51 

10-3 

13-3 

1962 . 


8-0 

10-4 

5-3 

4-2 

8-0 

12-3 

1963 


8-1 

10-7 

6-2 

2-7 

6-2 

12-7 

1964 . 


8-5 

11-8 

6-8 

4-3 

5-2 

12-8 13-2* ** 

1965 . 


8-9 

12-6 

6-8 

4-4 

5-8 

13 2* 

**1965 


10-2 

14-0 

8-1 

5-7 

51 


**1966 . 


9-3 

12 -3 

^3 

4 -6 

5-3 



7.4. Equity dividend as per cent of Equity Capital 

(Percentages) 


Year 


Our Study—Engineering Industry 

R.B.I. Study — 
All India 

All 

India 

East 

West 

North 

South 

All Industries 

1956 . 


71 

7-9 

5-7 

5-0 

8-5 

n.a. 

1957 . 


. 7-5 

8-8 

5-4 

5-5 

7 ‘6 

n.a* 

1958 . 


9-0 

10-6 

5-8 

61 

10-7 

n.a. 

1959 . 


10-0 

13-8 

o *6 

6-9 

12-5 

n.a. 

I960 . 


11 0 

13-0 

7-5 

o-7 

13-0 

12 -0 

1961 . 


9-6 

11-3 

6-9 

5-2 

10-1 

11 -8 

1962 . 


7-8 

10-3 

51 

4-5 

7-7 

10-7 

1963 . 


7-8 

10-0 

6-0 

2-5 

6-2 

111 

1964 . 


8-2 

11-1 

6-5 

3-8 

5-3 

11-1 114* 

1965 . 


8-7 

12-2 

6-6 

3-5 

5-5 

11-4* 

**1965 . 


10-0 

13 -8 

7-7 

5-0 

4-9 


**196o . 


8-5 

11 -0 

7-1 

3-2 

4-8 



*On a smaller sample of 1,232 companies as against 1,333 companies for previous 
years. 

**On small sample of 205 companies. 
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TABLE 8 


Sizewise Ratios 

8.1. For the year 1965 


Sales Sales between Sales 

Total above -— under 

Rs. 10 Rs. 5 &. Rs. 2 &. Rs. 1 &. Rs. 1 
Crores Rs. iO Rs. 5 Rs. 2 Crore 
Crores Crores Crores 


1. Number of Companies . 

296 

23 

29 

53 

46 

145 

2. Per Cent of Total Cos. 

100 

7-7 

9-8 

17-9 

15-6 

49-0 

3. Per Cent of Total Paid-up 
Capital .... 

100 

36-6 

168 

14-0 

10-5 

22-1 

4. Per Cent of Total Sales . . 

100 

38-6 

20 ’6 

14-8 

6-6 

9-4 

5. Per Cent of Total Gross Block 

100 

46-0 

16 6 

15-7 

5-7 

16-0 

6. Per Cent of Total Assets 

100 

45-5 

20-4 

15-9 

8-9 

9-3 

7. Per Cent of Total Employees’ 
Remrn. .... 

100 

47 1 

20-0 

15-6 

8-0 

9-3 

8. Per Cent of Total Profit after 
Tax ..... 

100 

57-3 

211 

15-1 

5-2 

1-3 

9. Net Sales/Gross Block . 

1-7 

1-8 

21 

1-6 

1-5 

0 -9 

10. Profit after Tax as Per cent of 
Net Worth . . 

n -4 1 

14 ’6 

12-0 

11-7 

6-8 

11 

11. Profit after Tax as Per cent of 
Net Sales .... 

4-6 

5-3 

5-2 

4-5 

4-6 

0-8 

12. Dividend as Per cent of Paid- 
up Capital .... 

8-3 

13-4 

9-5 

7-5 

4-3 

1-4 

13. Dividend as Per cent of Net 
Worth .... 

5-5 

-7-5 

5-3 

4-8 

2-5 

1-6 

14- Employees’ Remuneration as 
Per cent of Total Income 

14-4 

13-7 

13 7 

15-1 

16-2 

15-7 

15. Average Sales Per Company 
Rs. Lakhs .... 

357 

2,238 

751 

381 

151 

72 

16. Average Gross Block per Com¬ 
pany Rs. Lakhs 

211 

1,350 

368 

194 

129 

59 

i7. AverageTotal Assets per Com¬ 
pany Rs. Lakhs 

603 

2,136 

751 

374 

208 

69 
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TABLE 8 

Sizewise Ratios 

8.2. For the year 1964 

Sales Sales between Sales 

above-under 

Total Rs. 10 Rs. 5 &. Rs. 2 & Rs. 1 & Rs. 1 
Crores Rs. 10 Rs. 5 Rs. 2 Crore 
Crores Crores Crores 


1. Number of Companies . 303 

2. Per Cent of Total Companies 100 

3. Per Cent of Total Paid-up 

Capital .... 100 

4. Per Cent of Total Sales . 100 

5. Per Cent of Total Gross Block 100 

6. Per Cent of Total Assets . 100 

7. Per Cent of Total Employees’ 

Remrn. .... 100 

8. Per Cent of Total Profit after 

Tax .... 100 

9. Net Sales/Gross Block . . 16-8 

10. Profit after Tax as Per Cent 

of Net Worth . . . 10 '5 

11. Profit after Tax as Per cent of 

Net Sales . . . . 5-5 

12. Dividend as Per Cent of Paid- 

up Capital . . . . 7 ’4 

13. Dividend as Per Cent of Net 

Worth .... 4*9 

14- Employees’ Remuneration as 

Per Cent of Total Income . 14‘2 

15. Average Sales per Company 

Rs. Lakhs .... 347 

16. Average Gross Block per 

Company Rs. Lakhs . . 206 

17. Average Total Assets per Com¬ 
pany Rs. Lakhs • • 309 


25 

20 

60 

50 

148 

7-5 

6-0 

18-0 

15-0 

53-5 

35-8 

10-9 

14-6 

7-8 

30-9 

45-7 

12-7 

18-2 

6-7 

16-7 

41-9 

10-4 

14-5 

7-8 

25-4 

45 0 

15-6 

18-9 

9-5 

11-0 

49-0 

14-2 

22-0 

• 9-6 

4.5 

58-7 

15-4 

18-0 

. 7-9 

nil 

18-2 

20-4- 

21-1 

14-7 

11-8 

15-6 

14-9 

13 -4 

11-3 

10-9 

5-2 

4-2 

4-2 

4-0 

3-6 

12-3 

10 -3 

8-4 

6-7 

4-8 

7-4 

6-8 

5-4 

4-9 

3-7 

12-3 

13-7 

14-8 

17-6 

16-8 

1,993 

694 

345 

144 

74 

1,048 

328 

151 

97 

108 

1,888 

732 

321 

178 

69 
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TABLE 8 

Sizewise Ratios 

8.3. For the year 1963 

Sales Sales between Sales 

above-—-under 

Total Rs. 10 Rs. 5 &. Rs. 2 &. Rs. 1 &. Rs. 1 
Crores Rs. 10 Rs. 5 Rs. 2 Crore 
Crores Crores Crores 


1. Number of Companies . . 

299 

21 

16 

54 

45 

163 

2. Per Cent of Total Companies 

100 

7 0 

5-4 

18-1 

15-0 

54-5 

3. Per Cent of Total Paid-up 
Capital .... 

100 

35 '6 

14 1 

15-8 

7-9 

26-6 

4. Per Cent of Total Sales . . 

100 

48-5 

13-1 

23-7 

8'2 

6-5 

5. Per Cent of Total Gross Block 

100 

44-1 

12-7 

18-2 

9-6 

15-4 

6. Per Cent of Total Assets . 

100 

42-2 

14-3 

20-6 

9-3 

13 -6- 

7. Per Cent of Total Employees’ 
Remrn. .... 

100 

46-8 

13-3 

22-6 

10-5 

6-8 

8. Per Cent of Total Profit after 
Tax ..... 

100 

49-5 

17-0 

20'9 

9-3 

3-3 

9. Net Sales/Gross Block . 

1-7 

1-8 

1 -8 

2-0 

1-5 

0-9’ 

10. Profit after Tax as Per Cent 
of Net Worth . 

T-i ■*' 

11-9 

12-4 

10-6 

11-3 

1-7 

11. Profit after Tax as Per cent of 

Net Sales .... 

4-2 

4-3 

5-4 

3-7 

4-8 

2-1 

12. Dividend as Per Cent Paid-up 
Capital .... 

7-5 

11-8 

7-1 

8-0 

7-0 

1 -9 

13. Dividend as Per Cent of Net 
Worth .... 

5-5 

7-5 

5-4 

4-7 

4-9 

2-t 

14. Employees’ Remuneration as 
Per Cent of Total Income 

14-1 

13-3 

13-6 

14-5 

16-8 

16-2 

15. Average Sales per Company 
Rs. Lakhs .... 

254 

1,756 

625 

333 

138 

30 

16. Average Gross Block per Com¬ 
pany Rs. Lakhs . . . 

149 

932 

353 

150 

95 

42 

17. Average TotalAssetsperCom- 
pany Rs. Lakhs 

266 

1,602 

709 

304 

164 

66 
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TABLE 8 

Sizewise Ratios 

8.4. For the year 1962 


Sales Sales between Sales 

above-undet 

Total Rs. 10 Rs. 5 &. Rs. 2 &. Rs. 1 &. Rs. 1 

Crores Rs. 10 Rs. 5 Rs. 2 Crore 

Crores Crores Crores 


1 . Number of Companies . . 286 

2. Per Cent of Total Companies. 100 

3. PerCent of Total Paid-up 

Capital .... 100 

4- Per Cent of Total Sales . . 100 

5. Per Cent of Total Gross 

Block .... 100 

6. Per Cent of Total Assets . 100 

7. Per Cent of Total Employees’ 

Return. . . . . 100 

8. Per Cent of Total Profit after 

Tax.100 

9. NetSales/GrossBlock . 1-7 

10. Profit after Tax as Per Cent of 

Net Worth. . . . 8-2 

11. Profit after Tax as Per Cent of 

Net Sales . . . . 3-6 

12. Dividend as Per Cent of Paid- 

up Capital . . . . 7-5 

13. Dividend as Per Cent of Net 

Worth .... 5-5 

14. Employees’ Remuneration as 

Per Cent of Total Income . 14 ■ 5 

15. Average Sales per Company 

Rs. Lakhs .... 223 

16. Average Gross Block per 

Company Rs. Lakhs . . 124 

17. AverageTotal Assets per Com¬ 
pany Rs. Lakhs ... 1 


16 

12 

49 

51 

158 

5-6 

4-2 

17-1 

17-8 

55-3 

30-2 

11-1 

21-9 

11-0 

25-8 

41 -0 

14-0 

23-0 

11-2 

10-8 

39-7 

10-0 

25-0 

12-7 

12 6 

37-9 

13-4 

25-5 

13-4 

9-8 

39-2 

15-1 

23-2 

13-2 

9-3 

46-2 

19 ’6 

14-9 

117 

7-6 

1-9 

2-2 

1-7 

1-6 

1 -1 

10-5 

10-8 

8-4 

8-4 

3-0 

3-8 

4-2 

2-2 

3-6 

3-6 

11-7 

12-5 

8-2 

7-2 

1-6 

8-2 

8-1 

5-4 

5-2 

1-7 

13-5 

15-4 

13-8 

16-4 

15-9 

1,643 

745 

301 

141 

43 

884 

• 295 

182 

89 

28 

1,568 

740 

345 

155 

47 
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APPENDIX II 
METHOD AND TERMS 


Accounting Period 

The study is on the basis of calendar years. All the companies 
covered by this study do not adopt the same accounting year. For 
the purpose of the preceding Tables, accounts closed on or before 
June 30th of a year are included in the year previous to the year 
in which the closing date falls, and those that close on or after 1st 
July of a year are included in the year in which such date falls. 
All the figures are in book values. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Capital and Liabilities 

(1) Paid-up Capital includes paid-up value of ordinary, pre¬ 
ference and deferred shares. 

i(2) Reserves may be created from either current revenue sur¬ 
pluses or non-recurring or capital receipts, such as refund of excess 
profits tax deposits, profits on sale of investments, or other income 
or gain, or through revaluation of assets or on capital reorganisation. 
Reserves created from current revenue surpluses may be earmarked 
against future liabilities or contingencies, such as doubtful debts or 
future liability in respect of payment of gratuity to employees, or 
may be held as pure surpluses such as general reserves and plant 
re-instalment reserves. Reserves include the profit and loss account 
balance and all other reserves, but exclude accumulated depreciation, 
tax provision and funds earmarked for employees’ benefit. 

(3) Borrowing include Debentures Jas also mortgage Deben¬ 
tures), Government loans, Institutional loans, Banks loans and other 
loans such as Deposits from public Managing Agency loans. Inter 
Corporate loans and loans from different parties. 

(4) Payables include all current liabilities, but do not include 
items covered by (3) above. They have been divided into Tax Provi¬ 
sion and Sundry Liabilities. 

4.1. Tax Provision is created out of current profits to provide 
for direct tax liabilities. Tax liabilities are taken net of advance 
payment of tax. 

4.2. Sundry Liabilities include current liabilities incurred during 
the normal course of business, and also funds earmarked for em¬ 
ployees’ benefit. 

(5) Total liabilities represent items 1 to 4 above. 

II Assets: 

Assets may be divided into Fixed Assets and Current Assets. 

(a) Fixed Assets comprise the block (Gross or Net), Industrial 
Securities and Intangible Assets such as goodwill and patent rights. 
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(b) Current Assets: It is customary to treat as Current Assets, 
cash and all other assets that “can be readily converted into cash or 
will be converted into cash fairly rapidly in the normal course of 
business”. This meaning of the term should not be confused with 
that of “current Assets” as defined in the Indian Companies Act. 
Inventories, Cash, Government Securities and Receivables are re¬ 
garded as Current Assets. 

(6) Net Block is equal to the Gross Block less the Depreciation 
in respect of the corresponding assets. 

6.1. Gross Block is equal to the cumulative expenditure (book 
value) on physical assets such as lands, buildings, railway sidings, 
plant, machinery, equipment, furniture fixtures and vehicles at histo¬ 
rical cost less the value of assets retired, irrespective of whether 
such assets were intended for replacement or expansion. 

6.2. Depreciation is accumulated by making provision out of the 
profits of current years for wear and tear of physical assets. It 
includes not only the provision for normal depreciation based on the 
estimate of the working life of the assets, but also initial or extra 
depreciation allowed for Income-Tax purposes in order to encourage 
investment. 

(7) Industrial securities are regarded as Fixed assets, because 
a substantial part of such investment is in subsidiaries or related 
enterprises, and the companies do not seem to hold industrial secu¬ 
rities as purely financial or trading propositions. 

(8) Intangible include national assets such as goodwill and 
patent rights, preliminary expenses, prospecting and surveying ex¬ 
penses on issue of new shares and debentures. 

(9) Inventories include stocks of manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured goods and stores of raw materials fuel and spare parts. 

(10) Cash and Government securities include cash, bank balances 
and investment in Government and Semi-Government Securities. 

(11) Receivables include bills receivable, advance payments and 
credit allowed to customers and others. 

(12) Total Assets represent items 6 to 11 above. 

PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 
I. Income: 

(1) Net Sales is sales net of excise duty, cess, outward freight 
and selling agents’ commission and discount; and are adjusted for 
net increase or decrease in stocks of finished and semi-finished goods. 

(2) Other Income includes interest and dividends earned and 
administrative income such as share transfer fees, but excludes all 
transfers from dividend equalisation and other reserves, credits for 
over-provision of tax, transfers from reserve accounts in past years 
and capital receipts. 

(3) Total Income is the sum of items (1) and (2) above. 
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II. Costs: 

(4) Manufacturing Expenses include cost of raw materials inward 
freight, and stores consumed, Fuel and Electricity used, insurance, 
repairs and renewals and other costs connected with the manufac¬ 
turing process, but exclude the remuneration of employees. 

(5) Employees include wages, salaries, bonus, welfare expenses 
and all other expenditure on employees. 

(6) Other Expenses are divided into l(i) Interest, (ii) Managing 
Agents’ Remuneration and (iii) Sundries, such as stationery and 
printing, selling and establishment charges and other expenses of an 
overhead nature. 

(7) Depreciation includes Depreciation provided in respect of 
physical assets but excludes Depreciation written back in respect of 
assets retired or scrapped in the corresponding year. 

(8) Total Cost is the sum of items (4), (5), (6) and (7) above. 

III. Appropriations: 

(9) Profits before Tax represent the difference between Total 
Income and Total Costs (including Managing Agents’ Remuneration 
and Depreciation) without taking into account Tax Provision. 

(10) Tax Provision includes provision made out of profits in 
respect of liability for direct tax, including Income-tax, Super-tax, 
Excess Profit Tax, Business Profits Tax, Excess Dividend Tax and 
Wealth Tax relating to the income of the Company from all sources. 

(11) Profit after Tax are derived by deducting Tax Provision 
from Profit before Tax. They represent the quantum of profits avail¬ 
able for paying Dividends and for allocation to Reserves. 

(12) Dividends include dividends on Equity and Preference 
Shares. A change in the system of taxation of dividends was brought 
about by the Finance Act of 1959. Under the present law a company 
closing its accounts after 31st March 1959 has to deduct income tax 
at source from the dividend at 22 per cent, and the shareholder is 
entitled to a corresponding tax credit in his returns. Prior to this, 
an Indian company was required to pay income tax at the rate of 
30 per cent (plus surcharge at 1.5 per cent) and super-tax at 20 per 
cent on the whole of its taxable profits, and when it declared divi¬ 
dends out of the taxed profit, each shareholder was deemed to have 
himself paid on the dividend he received a proportionate amount of 
income-tax (but not super-tax) through the agency of the company. 
He was credited with the amount of income-tax attributable to the 
dividend received by him at the time of his assessment. As the 
tax-credit was given at the company rate of income-tax, which was 
higher than personal rates of income-tax applicable to the share¬ 
holder, tax credit always exceeded the income-tax payable on the 
dividends by the shareholder and the excess was set off against the 
other tax liabilities of the shareholder or was refunded to him. The 
granting of tax credit to the shareholder however, involved several 
complications in actual practice, as the rate of grosssing depended 
on two factors : the composition of the profits of the company availed 
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of by the company for declaring dividends and the composition of 
profits transferred to reserves in earlier years, in case dividends were 
declared out of accumulated reserves. Sometimes, it took years to 
arrive at the exact rate of tax credit of the shareholder. This pattern 
of company taxation was revised by the Finance Act of 1959, accord¬ 
ing to which the shareholder now gets his dividend with tax deducted 
at source in respect of his personal tax liability, for which he gets 
credit in his personal tax assessment. He now gets no credit in 
respect of the tax paid by the company on its own income. 

(13) Retained Profits are the residum of profits after providing 
for Depreciation, Tax Provision and Dividends, which are not distri¬ 
buted but retained in the business. 

ANNEXURE ‘B’ 

Profitability rates of 101 industrial giants 
(Economic Times 26 th February, 1968) 


Gross Prefits , Profits after Dividends as 

as % tax as % of 

Name of the of total capital % of net worth net worth 

Company employed 



19&5-66 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1966-67 

!. Guest, Keen Villiams 

. 15-8 

10-9 

13-4 

9-8 

6-6 

5-3 

2. Premier Automobiles . 

. 4-7 

t-0 

4 • 1 

—12 I 

4-5 


.3. Indian Aluminium 

. 20-0 

141 

20-6 

12-7 

4-5 

6-8 

4. Union Carbide 

. 15-8 

13-4 

15-0 

24-3 

6-5 

5-2 

5. Indian Tube 

. 16-6 

9-4 

14-9 

10-5 

10-5 

7-2 

6. Larsen &. Toubro 

. 11 -8 

9-9 

16-2 

14 -6 

9-9 

9-3 

7. Jessop &. Co. 

. 13-3 

11-1 

14-6 

9-6 

4l 

3-7 

8. Texrraco 

. 12-2 

5-4 

15-1 

5-1 

7-2 

7-2 

9 . Ashok Leyland 

. .5-4 

8-9 

15-6 

8-3 

7-4 

6-8 

10. Philip' India 

. i9-4 

20-0 

190 

22-9 

10-0 

10-4 

11. Metrl Box . 

. 21-2 

11-8 

13 -6 

9-0 

7- i 

6-6 

12. ACC—Vickers 

• 4-4 

—3-8 

8-2 

17-1 



13. India Oxygen 

. 14-6 

13-2 

12-3 

9-1 

7-5 

6-3 

14. Siemens Engg. 

. 5-2 

4-6 

6-5 

8-8 

3-4 


15. India Cables 

. 16-2 

15-3 

12-0 

13'7 

9-6 

8-8 

16. Escorts 

. 8-5 

8-7 

14-7 

15-3 

6-2 

1-2 

17. Mukand Iron &. Steel . 

. 10-2 

7-4 

14-3 

10-4 

7-4 

8-2 

18. Greaves Cotton . 

. 13-1 

10-4 

10-7 

15-8 

6-9 

7-8 

19. Crompton Greaves 

. 19-8 

23-1 

16-6 

18-0 

6-2 

6-4 

20. Jay Engineering 

. 10-7 

6-8 

9-6 

0-1 

6-1 

1-4 

21. Indian Explosives . 

. 25-7 

26-7 

16-4 

18-5 

10-6 

10-5 


Note—I ncomes and expenditures relating to previous years are not accounted for 
while arriving at profits and earnings. 






ANNEXURE ‘C’ 

Statement Showing Variation in Selling Prices of Engineering Commodities 
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6. Texmaco, Calcutta ...... Railway Board placed orders for wagons during the year 1965-66 to 1968-69 by reducing 
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. The National Insulated Cable Co. of India Ltd., The price of 1 -5 Sq. mm. Cable was Rs. 21 -75 per 100 Meters in 1965, was reduced to 
Calcutta. Rs. 21 *29 in 1967 and has been further reduced to Rs. 18-40 this year showing a 
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12. Cromolite (India) Pvt. Ltd., Calcutta . Selling prices of steel Folding Furnitures :— 

Series No. From year 1965 From 12th Dec. 66 
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ANNEXURE *D’ 

Table— Profitability Ratios—Selected Industries, 1964-65 and 1965-66 
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Total (including others) .... 853 1333 5 -9 
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10-7 
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ANNEXURE ‘E’ 

List of companies and No. of workmen employed 

No. of 

SI. No. Name of firm workers 

as on 
1 - 1-68 

1 M/s. Spinning Accessories P. Ltd. ....... 102 

2 M/s. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. ........ 2145 

3 M/s. Lynx Machinery Ltd. ........ 345 

4 M/s. Chaliha Rolling Mills P. Ltd. 157 

5 M/s. Calcutta Steel Co. Ltd. ....... 557 

6 M/s. Bengal Rolling Mills Ltd. ....... 236 

7 M/s. Usha Automobile <St Engineering P. Ltd. .... 709 

8 M/s. Bhartia Commercial Co. Ltd. ...... 160 

9 M/s. Modern India Construction Co. Ltd. ..... 817 

10 M/s. Bagri Steel Industries Ltd. ....... 130 

11 M/s. Orient General Industries P. Ltd. ...... 1948 

12 M/s. Hindustan Wires Ltd. ........ 144 

13 The Fort William Co. Ltd. ........ 484 

14 M/s. Shalimer Industries P. Ltd. ....... 246 

15 M/s. Shalimar Wires & Industries Ltd. . ..... 172 


Total . . . 8352 


ANNEXURE ‘F 

List of companies and No. of workmen employed 

No. of 

SI. No. Name of firm workers 

as on 
1 - 1-68 


1 Agarwal Hardware Works P. Ltd. . 

2 Bengal Electric Lamp Works Ltd. . 

3 Bhartia Electric Steel Co. Ltd. 

4 Bharat Electrical Industries Ltd. 

5 Binani Metal Works Ltd. 

6 Britannia Building &. Iron Co. Ltd. 

7 Britannia Engineering Co. Ltd. 

8 C. Comens &. Sons Ltd. 

9 Electrosteel Castings Ltd. 

10 India Machinery Co. Ltd. 

11 Jay Engineering Works Ltd. . 

12 National Insulated Cable Co. of I. Ltd. 

13 National Iron &. Steel Co. Ltd. 

14 National Pipes &. Tubes Co. Ltd. . 

15 National Rolling & Steel Ropes Ltd. 

16 Tatanagar Foundry Co. Ltd. . 

17 Textile Machinery Corpn. Ltd. 


485 

863 

2018 

318 

960 

326 

1963 

98 

1307 

733 

5098 

1013 

2504 

350 

310 

1918 

7413 


Total 


27677 
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ANNEXURE ‘G’ 

List of companies and No. of workmen employed 


SI. No. 


Name of firm 


No. of 
workmen 
as on 
1 - 1-68 


1 British India Electric Constn. Co. Ltd. . 

2 Braithwaite &. Co. (India) Ltd. .... 

3 Bridge & Roof Co. (India) Ltd. .... 

4 Burn &. Co. Ltd. ...... 

5 Guest, Keen, Williams Ltd. ..... 

6 Garden Reach Workshops Ltd. .... 

7 Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd. ..... 

8 Indian Cable Co. Ltd. ...... 

9 Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ltd. .... 

10 Indian Tube Co. Ltd. ...... 

11 Jessop &. Co. Ltd. ...... 

12 Kumardhubi Engineering Works Ltd. . 

13 Machinery Manufacturers Corpn- Ltd. . 

14 Metal Box Co. of India Ltd. . .... 

15 National Insulated Cable Co. of I. Ltd.. 

16 The Shalimar Works Ltd- ..... 

Total 


ANNEXURE ‘H’ 


1250 

5119 

2200 

8980 

11171 

4539 

4794 

4001 

3845 

3044 

12854 

3004 

1426 

8396 

1002 

797 


76422 


Statement showing Financial Liability on the basis of the proposals 
contained in the note submitted to the Wage Board by two 
Independent Members in case of 142 member-firms in West Bengal 
in Area JJ. 


Year 

Financial Liability 

Percentage 
Increase 
in Wage 
Bill 

For Capi- 
tal Average 
Increase 

No. of 
workers 
employed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


GROUP A—51—251 WORKERS— 
83 FIRMS. 




Eirst Year 

Rs. 4,12,791.00 

36.9% 

34.9 


Second Year 

Rs. 4.93.033.00 

45.9% 

41.8 


Third Year . 

Rs. 5,91,754-00 

52.69% 

50.1 

11,894 

Fourth Year 

Rs. 6,60,147.00 

58.78% 

55.9 


Fifth Year 

Rs. 6,98,451.00 

62.19% 

59.1 
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ANNEXURE ‘H ’—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


GROUP B—251—500 WORKERS— 
30 FIRMS 




First Year 

Rs- 2,61,156.00 

21.65% 

24.5 


Second Year 

Rs. 3,33,966.00 

27.68% 

31.3 


Third Year . 

Rs. 4.25,779.00 

35.29% 

39.9 

10,649 

Fourth Year 

Rs. 4,94,467.00 

40.99% 

46.4 


Fifth Year 

Rs. 5.45.412.00 

45.21% 

51.2 



GROUP C—501—1500 WORKERS- 
22 FIRMS 

- 



First Year 

Rs. 4,07,494-00 

17.30% 

21.9 


Second Year 

Rs. 5,51,558.00 

23.41% 

29.6 


Third Year . 

Rs. 7,30,026.00 

30.99% 

39.2 

18,590 

Fourth Year 

Rs. 8,41,565.00 

35-72% 

45.2 


Fifth Year . 

Rs. 9,53,106.00 

40.46% 

51.2 



GROUP D—1501 WORKERS AND ABOVE— 




7 FIRMS 




First Year 

Rs. 6,58,894.00 

14-65% 

21.4 


Second Year 

Rs. 9,51,487.00 

21 . 16 % 

31.0 


Third Year . 

Rs. 12,85,881-00 

28.60% 

41.8 

30,666 

Fourth Year 

Rs. 14,94,042.00 

33.23% 

48.7 


Fifth Year 

Rs. 17,03,872.00 

37.90% 

55.5 






71,709 


Note — The minimum increase of Rs- 10/- per workman and initial three increments 
have been ignored- 


ANNEXURE T 

Statement showing the additional financial burden which will be cast 
on some of the engineering units in Area I if the Wage Proposals 
as made by the Chairman and independent members on the Wage 
Board are implemented (in respect of Unskilled, Semi-skilled*, 
Skilledf and Highly Skilled $ categories ) 


Unskilled Semi-Skilled 




Wages 

Paid 

Wages 

Propo¬ 

sed 

Difference 
(— or +) 

Wages Wages 
Paid Propo¬ 
sed 

Diff¬ 
erence 
(— or +) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs- 

1 . 

M/s. Alcock, Ashdown & 
Co. Ltd. (C). 

216.55 

190.00 

+26.55 

225.65 

217.60 

+8.05 

2. 

M/s. American Spring & 
Pressing Works Pvt. 
Ltd. (C) 

205.98 

190.00 

+ 15.98 

216.38 

217.60 

—1.22 

3. 

M/s. Automobile Products 
of India Ltd. (D) 

239.63 

208.40 

+31.23 

244.83 

239.07 

+5.76 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4- M/s. Bharat Bijlee Ltd. 
(C) 

211.35 

190.00 

+21.35 

221.75 

217.60 

+4.15 

5. M/s. Dalai Engineering 
P. Ltd. (A) . 

193.47 

167.00 

+26.47 

206.47 

190.00 

+ 16.4T 

6. M/s.DeSmetP. Ltd. (A) 

127-21 

167.00 

—39.79 

142.71 

190.00 

—47.29 s 

7- M/s. Devidayal Stainless 
Steel Industries P. 
Ltd. (A) . . 

112.98 

167.00 

—54.02 

125.98 

190.00 

—64.02 

8. M/s. (East Asiatic Machi¬ 
nery & Industrial 
Engg. Co. Ltd. P.) . 







M/s. Turner Hoare & Co. 
Ltd. (B) 

217.85 

176.20 

+41.65 

238.85 

202.27 

+36.53 

9. M/s. Garlick & Co. P. 
Ltd. (C) 

214-47 

190.00 

+24.47 

225.65 

217-60 

+8.05 

10. M/s. Godrej &. Boyce 
Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
(D) 

232.37 

208.40 

+23.97 

240.17 

239.07 

+ 1.10 

11. M/s. Gansons P. Ltd. (A) 

157.30 

167.00 

—9.70 

169.00 

190.00 

—21.00 

12. M/s.Hakimrai Jaichand 
(A) 

188.10 

167.00 

+21.10 

192.00 

190.00 

+2.00 

13. M/s. Indian Hume Pipe 
Co. Ltd. (D) . 

213-95 

208-40 

+ 5-55 

233-45 

239-07 

-5-62 

14- M/s. India Tube Mills & 
Metal Industries P. 
Ltd. (B) 

152.62 

176.20 

—23.58 

165.62 

202.27 

—36.65 

15. M/s. Indian Link Chain 
Mfrs. Ltd. (A) 

117-00 

167.00 

—50.00 

143.00 

190.00 

—47.00 

16. M/s. Indian Smelting St 
Refining Co. Ltd. (B) 

213.75 

176.20 

+37.55 

225.65 

202.27 

+23.38 

17- M/s.Janak Mfg. Works 
(A) 

174.02 

167.00 

+7.02 

179-48 

190.00 

—10.52 

18. M/s. John Baker & Sons 
(B) 

210.05 

176.20 

+33.85 

215.25 

202.27 

+ 12.98 

19. M/s. Khira Steel Works 
P. Ltd. (C) . 

131.30 

190.00 

—58.70 

143.00 

217.60 

—74-60 

20. M/s- Killick Nixon St Co. 
Ltd. (A) 

208.75 

167.00 

+41.75 

237.35 

190.00 

+47.35 

21. M/s. Krishna Steel Inds. 
P. Ltd. (B) . 

212.65 

176.22 

+36.43 

224.35 

202.27 

+22.08 

22. M/s. Lallubhai Aminchand 
P. L. (B) . 

175.55 

176.20 

—0.65 

184.65 

202.27 

—17.62 

23. M/s. Malleavle Iron St 
Steel Castings Co. 
P- Ltd. (C) . 

212.65 

190.00 

+02.65 

225.17 

217.60 

+7.57 

24- M/s. McKenzies Ltd. (A) 

222.40 

167.00 

+ 55.40 

231.50 

190.00 

+41.50 

25. M/s. Metal Rolling Wks. 
P. L. (B) 

175.55 

176.20 

—0.65 

184-65 

202.27 

—17.62 


* Corresponds to Semi-skilled A in the the proposals. 


f Corresponds to Skilled B in the proposals. 
J Corresponds to Skilled F in the proposals. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

26. M/s. Mukand Iron & 
Steel Works Ltd. (B) 

211.35 

208.40 

—2.95 

217.85 

239.07 

—21.22 

27. M/s. Nathani Steel Yard 
(C) 

193.46 

190.00 

+3.46 

207.76 

217.60 

—9.84 

28. M/s. New Standard Engg. 
Co. Ltd. (C) . . 

210.05 

190.00 

+ 20.05 

221.75 

217.60 

+4.15 

29. M/s. National Ecko Radio 
Si Engg. Co. Ltd. (C) 

213.95 

190.00 

+ 23.95 

228.25 

217.60 

+ 10.65 

30. M/s- Permanent Magnets 
Ltd. (A) 

146.25 

167.00 

—20.75 

185.25 

190.00 

—4.75 

31. M/s. Rashtriya MetalInds. 
Ltd. (B) 

164-3 

176.20 

—12.17 

170.43 

202.27 

—31.84 

32. M/s. Scindia Workshop 
Ltd. (C) 

209.79 

190.00 

+ 19.79 

224.35 

217.60 

+6.75 

33. M/s. Steelage Inds. P. 
Ltd. (C) 

211.35 

190.00 

+21.35 

221.75 

217-60 

+4.15 

34. M/s. Telerad P. Ltd. (B) . 

180.05 

176.20 

+3.85 

183.95 

202.27 

—18.32 

35. M/s. Vasant Industrial St 
Engg. Works (C) . 

211.35 

190.00 

+ 21.35 

217.85 

217.60 

+0.25 

36. M/s. Voltas Ltd. (D) . 

224.00 

208.40 

+ 15.60 

250.00 

239.07 

+ 10.93 

37. M/s. Western Mechanical 
Inds. P. Ltd. ( ) . 

180.05 

167.00 

+ 13.05 

183.95 

190.00 

—6.05 

38. M/s. Oriental Can Mfg. 
Co. (A) 

152.00 

167.00 

—15.00 

165.00 

190.00 

—25.00 

39. M/s. Ruby Industries (A) 

107-90 

167-00 

—59.10 

124.80 

190.00 

—65.20 

40. M/s. Kamani Engg. Corpn. 
Ltd. (C) 

211.35 

190.00 

+21.35 

217.85 

217.60 

+0.25 


Statement showing the additional financial burden which will be cast 
on some of the engineering units in Area I if the Wage Proposals 
as made by the Chairman and Independent members on the Wage 
Board are implemented (in respect of Unskilled, Semi-skilled, 
Skilled^ and High Skilledt categories ). 


Skilled Highly-skilled 


Wages 

Wages 

Diff- 

Wages 

Wages 

Diff- 

Paid 

Propo- 

erence 

Paid 

Propo- 

erence 


sed 

(— or +) 


sed 

(— or +) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. M/s. Alcock, Ashdown 

Co. Ltd. (C) . 

271-70 

300-40 

—28-70 

369-51 

620-93 

—251-42 

2. M/s. American Spring Si 
Pressing Works Pvt. 
Ltd. (C) 

238-48 

300 -40 

—61-92 

257-98 

620-93 

—362-95 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3. M/s. Automobile Products 
of India Ltd. (D) . 

287-73 

331-87 

—44 14 

339-73 

620-93 

—281-20 

4. M/s.Bharat Bijlee Ltd. 
(C) « ♦ • 

243-85 

300-40 

—56-55 

295-85 

620-93 

—325 -08. 

5. M/s. Dalai Engineering?, 
Ltd. (A) 

245-47 

259-00 

—13-53 

297-47 

544-27 

—246-80 

6. M/s. De Smet. P. Ltd. (A) 

165-81 

259-00 

—93-19 




7. M/s. Devidaval Stainless 
Steel Industries P. 
Ltd. (A) 

138-95 

259-00 

—120-05 

223-48 

544-27 

—320-79 

8. M/s. (East Asiatic Machi¬ 
nery Sc Industrial 
Engg. Co. P. Ltd.) 
M/s. Turner Hoare Sc Co. 
Ltd. (B) 

306-00 

275-87 

+ 30-13 

432-00 

544-27 

—112-27* 

9. M/s. Garlick Sc Co. P. 
Ltd. (C) 

271 -70 

300-40 

—28-70 

328-13 

620-93 

—292-80 

10. M/s. Godrej Sc Boyce 
Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
(D) 

297-37 

331-87 

—34-50 

401-37 

620-93 

—219-56 

11. M/s.Gansons P. Ltd. (A) 

196-30 

259-00 

—62-70 

280-80 

544-27 

—263-47 

12. M/s. Hakimrai Jaichand 
(A) 

207-60 

259-00 

—51-40 

259-60 

544-27 

—284-67 

13. M/s.Indian Hume Pipe 
Co. Ltd. (D) 

256-85 

331-87 

—75 -02 

321-85 

620-93 

—299-08 

14- M/s. India Tube Mills Sc 
Metal Industries P. 
Ltd. (B) 

185-12 

275-37 

—90-75 

217-62 

544-27 

—326 -65- 

15. M/s. Indian Link Chain 
Mfrs.. Ltd- (A) 

182-00 

259-00 

-,77-00 

221-00 

544-27 

—323-27 

16. M/s. Indian Smelting Sc 
Refining Co. Ltd. (B) 

243-85 

275-87 

—32-02 

302-35 

544-27 

—241 -8 r 

17. M/s. Janak Mfg .Works (A) 208 ’08 

259-00 

—50-92 


* • 


18. M/s. John Baker Sc Sons 
(B) 

238-65 

275-87 

—37-22 

282-85 

544-27 

—262 -42 

19. M/s.Khira Steel Works 
P. Ltd. (C) . 

176-00 

300 -40 

—124-40 

195-00 

620-93 

—425 -93 

20. M/s.Killick Nixon Sc Co. 
Ltd. (A) 

256-85 

259-00 

—2-15 


. , 


21. M/s. Krishna Steel Inds. 
P. Ltd. (B) . 

243-85 

275 -87 

—32 -02 

295 -85 

544-27 

—258 -42T 

22. M/s. Lallubhai Aminchand 

P.Ltd.(B) . . 197-65 

275-87 

—78-22 

. , 



23. M/s. Malleable Iron Sc 
Steel Castings Co. 
P. Ltd. (C) . 

256-85 

300 -40 

—43 -55 

289-35 

620-93 

—331-58 

24. M/s. McKenzies Ltd. (A) 

251-00 

259-00 

—9-00 

303 -00 

544-27 

—241-27 

25. M/s. Metal RollingWks. 
P. Ltd. (B) . 

197-65 

275-87 

—78-22 





* corresponds to Semi-skilled A in the proposals, 
■j* corresponds to Skilled B in the proposals. 

J corresponds to Skilled F In the proposals. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

26. M/s.Mukand Iron &. 

Steel Works Ltd. (B) 

250-35 

331-87 

—81-52 

321-85 

620-93 

—299-08 

27. M/s.Nathani Steel Yard 
(C) 

225-96 

300-40 

—74-44 

258-46 

620-93 

—362-47 

28. M/s. New Standard Engg. 
Co. Ltd. (C) . 

237-35 

300 -40 

—63 -05 

282-85 

620-93 

—338-08 

29. M/s.National EckoRadio 
& Engg. Co. Ltd.(C) 

239-95 

300 -40 

—60-45 

276-35 

620-93 

—344-58 

30. M/s. Permanent Magnets 
Ltd. (A) 

224-25 

259-00 

—34-75 

232-75 

544-27 

—261-52 

31. M/s.Rashtriya MetalInds. 
Ltd. (B) 

192-53 

275-87 

—83 -34 

. 218-53 

544-27 

—325-74 

32. M/s.Scindia Workshop 
Ltd. (C) 

244-53 

300-40 

—55-87 

366 -25 

620-93 

—254-68 

33. M/s.Steelage Inds. P. Ltd. 
(C) 

251-65 

300 -40 

—48-75 

289-35 

620-93 

—331-58 

34- M/s. Telerad P. Ltd. (B) . 

199-55 

275-87 

—76-32 



•• 

35. M/s. Vasant Industrial St 
Engg. Works (C) . 

243-85 

300-40 

—56-55 

295-85 

620-93 

—325 -08 

36. M/s.Voltas Ltd. (D) 

449-00 

331-87 

+ 117-13 

478-90 

620-93 

—142-03 

37. M/s. Western Mechanical 
Inds. P. Ltd. ( ) . 

199-55 

259-00 

—59-45 

.. 


.. 

38. M/s. Oriental Can Mfg. 
Co. (A) 

178-00 

259-00 

—81-00 

,. 

. . 

.. 

39. M/s. Ruby Industries (A) 

135-20 

259-00 

— 123-80 


•• 

•• 

40. M/s. Kamani Engg. Corpn. 
Ltd. (C) 

246-45 

300-40 

53-95 

308-85 

620-93 

—312-08 


Notes. _1. Since the proposals classify operatives into 10 categories, which do not 

correspond to the categories existing in engineering units in Bombay for the purpose of 
this Statement, only four categories, viz. Unskilled, Semi-skilled, skilled and Highly skilled 
are taken, which respectively correspond to Unskilled, Semi-skilled A, Skilled B, and 
skilled F of the proposed classification. 

2. The wages of operatives in Bombay are generally daily-rated. As such, to arrive 
at monthly wages, the daily wages are multiplied by 26. 

3. (a) The wages paid as shown in the first column of the different categories, are 

at the starting point of the basis wages plus dearness allowance for the 
month of September, 1968, on the basis of index for August 1968 of 737 
(1934 = 100). 

(b) The wages proposed, as shown in the second column of different categories, 
is basic wages at the starting point plus dearness allowance on the basis of average 
all-India Working Class Consumer price indices for the period from October 
1967 to March 1968, which works out at 216. (As per proposals, same dearness 
allowance will be payable for the period from July 1968 to December 1968). Area 
allowance is also included. 

4. The alphabets (A), (B), (C) and (D), as the case may be, shown in the Second 
(Column against the names of engineering units, signify the Group into which they fall on 
-the basis of labour strength furnished to the Association. 
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Statement showing the additional financial burden which be cast 
on some of the Engineering Units in Area IV if the Proposals 
made by the Chairman and Independent Members on the Wage 
Board are implemented. 



UN-SKILLED 

SEMI-SKILLED 

No. 

Wages 

Paid 

Wages 

propo- Diff. 
sed 

Wages 

paid 

Wages 
propo¬ 
sed Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 



Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

1 

Saibro Engg. Works, Luck¬ 
now (A) 

65-00 

140-00 -75-00 

84-50 

160-00 -75-50 

2 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills, 
Ludhiana (A) 

80-00 

140-00 -60-00 

90-00 

160-00 -70-00 

3 

MacoPvt. Ltd.,Sonepat (A) 

72-00 

140-00 -68-00 

95-00 

160-00 -65-00 

4 

Saharanpur Engg. Works, 
Saharanpur (A) 

77-00 

140-00 -62-50 

92-50 

160-00 -67-50 

5 

Saraya Engg. Works Ltd., 
Gorakhpur (A) 

67-50 

140-00 -72-50 

75-00 

160;00 -85-00 

6 

Trivenl Structural Ltd., 

Allahabad (B) 

70-00 

148-00 -78-00 

75-00 

170-67 -95-67 

7 

Man Industrial Corpn. Ltd., 
Jaipur (B) 

86-06 

148-00 -61-94 

93-86 

170-67 -76-81 

8 

Goetz India Ltd., New Delhi 
(B) 

90-00 

148-00 -58-00 

105 -00 

170-67 -65-67 

9 

Modern Industries, Gaziabad 
(C) 

65-00 

160-00 -95-00 

71-50 

184-00-112-50 

10 

Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd., 
Haryana, (C) . 

90-00 

160-00 - 70-00 

130-00 

184-00 -54-00 

11 

Atlas Cycle Industries Ltd., 
Haryana. (D) 

81-00 

176-00 -95-00 

94-00 

202-67-108-67 

12 

Associated Industries Corpn., 
Kanpur (A) 

65-00 

145-25 -80-25 

117-00 

166-00 -49-00 

13 

Lakshmiratan Engg. Works 
Ltd., Kanpur (C) . 

87-50 

166-00 -78-50 

97-50 

190-90 -93-40 

14 

Globe Steels, Ballabgarh (C) 

81-00 

166-00 -85-00 

92-50 

190-90 -98-40 

15 

Shiva Iron &. Brass Works, 
Delhi (A) 

79-00 

150-50 -71-50 

86-00 

172-00 -86-00 

16 

Ahuja Radios, New Delhi 
(A) .... 

76-00 

150-50 -74-50 

83-00 

172-00 -89-00 

17 

Kalkaji Compressor Works, 
New Delhi (A) 

84-50 

150-50 -66-00 

111-00 

172-00 -61-00 
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UNSKILLED SEMI-SKILLED 


SI. 

No. 

. Name of Firm 

Wages Wages 

Paid propo- Diff. 
sed 

Wages 

paid 

Wages 

propo- Diff. 
sed 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 8 

1 

Saibro Engg. Works, Luck¬ 
now (A) 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

130-00 200-00 -70-00 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

2 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling 

Mills, Ludhiana (A) 

140-00 200-00 -60-00 

600-00 

340-00-260-00 

3 

MacePvc.Ltd., Sonepat(A) 

120-00 200-00 -80-00 



4 

Saharanpur Engg. Works, 
Saharanpur (A) 

107-50 200-00 -92-50 

266-00 

340-00 -74-00 

5 

Sarya Engg. Works Ltd., 
Gorakhpur (A) 

100-00 200-00-100-00 

140-00 

340-00-200-00 

6 

Triveni Structurals Ltd., 
Allahabad (B) 

85-00 214-00-129-00 

205-00 

370-00-165-00 

7 

Man Industrial Corpn. Ltd., 
Jaipur (B) 

104-26 214-00-109-74 

164-06 

370-00-205-94 

8 

Geetz (India) Ltd. New, 
Delhi (B) 

165-00 214-00 -49-00 

206-00 

370-00-164-00 

9 

Modern Indus., Gaziabad 
(C) ... 

104-00 232-67 -28-67 

225-00 

400-00-175-00 

10 

Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd., 
Haryana (C) . 

160-00 232-67 -72-67 

240-00 

400-00 -60-00 

II 

Atlas Cycle Indus. Ltd., 
Haryana (D) . 




12 

Associated Indus. Corpn., 
Kanpur (A) . 

130-00 207-50 -77-50 

156-00 

352-75-196-75 

13 

Lakshmiratan Engg. Works 
Ltd., Kanpur (C) . 

122-50 241-40 -18-90 

171-50 

415-00-243-50 

14 

Globe Steels, Ballabgarh (C) 

135-00 241-40-206-40 

208-00 

415-00-207-00 

15 

Shiva Iron &. Brass Works, 
Delhi (A) 

94-00 215-00 -31-00 

176.00 

365-50 -89-50 

16 

Ahuja Radios, New Delhi (A) 

91-00 215-00-124-00 

150-00 

365-50-215-50 

17 

Kalkaji Compressor Works, 
New Delhi (A) 

138-50 215-00 -76-50 

255-00 

365.50-110.50 


Notes—(1) For the purpose of this statement only four categories viz. Unskilled, 
Semi-skilled, Skilled and Highly-skilled are taken which respectively correspond to Un¬ 
skilled, Semi-skilled (A), skilled (A) and Skilled (D) of the proposed classification. 

(2) The wages of the workers are generally daily-rated. As such, in order to arrive 
at monthly wages, the daily wages are multiplied by 26, 

(3) The Alphabets (A), (B), (C) and (C) ; as the case may be, shown in the Second 
Column against he names of the Engineering Units indicate the Group into which they 
fail on the basis of the labour sfiergth furnished by the Association. 
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estimates for 1959. 

■(•Data estimated from ASI-1965 (provisional Results) General Review. 
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£*'■ II. Typing Section, other clerical staff and Class IV staff spared 
: i> pain in giving full co-operation and assistance to the Board, work¬ 
ed some times for long hours and on holidays. They bore the burden 
ungrudgingly and discharged their duties to the satisfaction of the 
Board. 


10.6. The Board also expresses its thanks to the Central Govern¬ 
ment Industrial Tribunal, Bombay, for having shared its office accom¬ 
modation with the secretariat of the Board. 


L. P. Dave, 
Chairman. 


B. Natarajan, 
Independent Member. 

Shiv Chandika Prasad 
Independent Member 

Kali Mukherjee 
Mohammad Elias 


N. K. Sen Gupta 
P. R. Bagri 


Bam Desai Bharat G. Doshi 

Members representing (Members representing 

workers) employers) 


P. N. Razdan, 
Secretary. 


Bombay, 

Dated 23rd December 1968. 
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APPENDIX I 

(See Para. 1.1) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 

New Delhi, the 12 th December 1964. 

Resolution 

No. IVB-4(3)/64.—In pursuance of the recommendations made in para. 25 
;:f Chapter XXVII of the Second Five Year Plan and in para. 20 of Chapter XV 
< l ihe Third Five Year Plan, the Government of India have decided to set 
up a Wage Board for the engineering industries excluding the steel plants 
ii.r which a Wage Board is already in operation. The term “Engineering 
Industries” for this purpose will Include also foundries except those to which 
>ho recommendations of any other Wage Board have already been applied. 

2. The composition of the Wage Board for the engineering industries will 

■■■o :s follows : — 

C ; i AIRMAN : 

Shri F. Jeejeebhoy. 

INDEPENDENT MEMBERS: 

(i) Shri N. Venkatasubbaiah. 

(ii) Professor B. Natarajan. 

MEMBERS REPRESENTING WORKERS: 

:i) Shri Kali Mukberjee. 

<ii) Shri Mohd. Elias, 
i hi) Shri Ram Desai. 

iEMBERS REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS: 
ii) Shri N. K. Sen Gupta, 
in) Shri P. R. Bagri. 

(iii) Shri P. Bhattacharji. 

I. The following will be the terms of reference of the Board: — 
ta) to determine the categories of employees (manual, clerical, super¬ 
visory etc.) who should be brought within the scope of the proposed 
wage fixation ; 

tb> to work out a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages 
as set forth in the Report of the Committee on Fair Wages? 

Explanation —In evolving a wage structure, the Board should, in addi¬ 
tion to the considerations relating to fair wages, also take into 

account 

i) the needs of the industries in a developing economy; 
iii) the special features of the engineering industries including the 
aspects relating to exports ; 

(iii) the requirements of social justice ; 

(iv) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner as to 

provide incentives to workers for advancing their skill; 

,'c) to bear in mind the desirability of extending the system of payment 
by results. 

E.voln nation —In applying the system of payment by results the Board 
shall keep in view the need for fixing a minimum (fall back) wage 
and also to safeguard against over-work and undue speed. 
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4. The following classes of engineering establishments shall be excluded 
from the purview of the Wage Board. 

(i) public sector undertakings which are run departmentally; 

(ii) establishments employing less than 50 workers ; 

(iii) workshops attached to non-engineering establishments. 

5. The headquarters of the Wage Board will be located at Bombay and 
all correspondence intended for the Board shall be addressd to the Chairman, 
Central Wage Board for Engineering Industries, City Ice Building, 298 Bazar- 
gate Street, Fort, Bombay. 


12th December 1964 


P. M. MENON, 

Secretary to the Government of India 


No. WB-4(3)-64 Dated, New Delhi, the 12th December 1964 

ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all concerned. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India for 
general information. 

P. M. MENON, 

12th December 1964 Secretary to the Government of India 
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APPENDIX II 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
CENTRAL WAGE BOARD 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
CENTRAL WAGE BOARD 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


Phone: 251467 

(1 hams : “ENGIN WAGES” 


City Ice Building, 
293, Bazargate Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 


The Management and the Workmen of the Concern known as 


Dear Sirs, 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
h.ia by its Resolution of 12th December 1964 constituted a Central Wage Board 
l«r Engineering Industries of India, excluding steel plants. On the next page 
van will find the terms of reference to the Wage Board for working out of a 
'■'•'age structure for the employees of the industry based on the principles of 
•'nil' wages as set forth in the Report of the Committee on Fair Wages. On 

■ igo 5 ut this letter you will find by way of introduction some relevant extracts 
i in the Report of the Committee on Fair Wages which is to be taken as the 

im-; this Board’s investigations. The Board takes the view that the units 
i i ligineering industries engaged in the production and/or shaping of ferrous 
uni non-ferrous metals are the units with which the Board is concerned. 

-■ This Board has prepared a questionnaire hereby issued to the em- 
iiiuy, is and the workmen of the engineering industry and their organisations, 

’ ihe Government of India and the State Governments, and to Associations 
i;.d persons, who are in a position to assist the Board in the matters under 
e.'tigaticn. The Board will be grateful if you will be so good as to persue 
he questionnaire and let us have your answers to the questions which have 

■ i i n framed as fully as possible, having regard to the nature of the enquiry 
mi the terms of reference. Please let me have twenty copies of your answers 

i the use of the Board. 

: urthermore, will you please be so good as to let us know whether you 
a i.-ii to be heard before the Board either personally or through any organisation 
l employers or workmen to support the views which you may express in your 
uisweis to this questionnaire. In case you wish to be so heard please give 
'!:<■ name and address of such organization. 

4 Any contribution which you are able to make to the subject will be 

appreciated. 

а. As the Board desires to proceed with the work as fast as possible it is 
:ei(iies'od that your reply to the questionnaire may please be furnished so as 
: - re:i-"h us not later than the middle of October 1965. 

б. The management of establishments of Engineering Industries are re- 
iim-tod to post copies of this questionnaire, together with a translation in the 
n ginnal language, on their Notice Boards and at places of work of the work¬ 
men for their information. 


Yours faithfully, 


(F. JEEJEEBHOY), 
Chairman of the Board. 

Uiled 15 th August , 1965. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 


New Delhi, the 12th December, 1964 


RESOLUTION 

No. WB- 4(3)/64—In pursuance of the recommendations made in para 25 
of Chapter XXVII of the Second Five Year Plan and in para 20 of Chapter XV 
of the Third Five Year Plan, the Government of India have decided to set 
up a Wage Board for the engineering industries excluding the steel plants 
for which a Wage Board is already in operation. The term “Engineering 
Industries” for this purpose will include also foundries except those to which 
the recommendations of any other Wage Board have already been applied. 

2. The composition of the Wage Board for the engineering industries will 
be as follows: — 

CHAIRMAN : 

Shri F. Jeejeebhoy. 

INDEPENDENT MEMBERS: 

(i) Shri N. Venkatasubbiah. 

(ii) Professor B. Natarajan. 

MEMBERS REPRESENTING WORKERS: 

(i) Shri Kali Mukherjee. 

(ii) Shri Mohd. Elias. 

(iii) Shri Ram Desai. 

MEMBERS REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS: 

(i) Shri N. K. Sen Gupta. 

(ii) Shri P. R. Bagri. 

(iii) Shri P. Bhattacharji. 

3. The following will be the terms of reference of the Board: — 

(a) to determine the categories of employees (manual, clerical, super¬ 
visory etc.) who should be brought within the scope of the proposed 

wage fixation; 

(b) to work out a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages 
as set forth in the Report of the Committee on air Wages? 

Explanation —In evolving a wage structure, the Board should, in addi¬ 
tion to the considerations relating to fair wages, also take into 
account 

(i) the needs of the industries in a developing economy; 

(ii) the special features of the engineering industries including the 
aspects relating to exports ; 

(iii) the requirements of social justice ; 

(iv) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner as 
to provide incentives to workers for advancing their skill; 

(c) to bear in mind the desirability of extending the system of payment 
by results. 
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Explanation—In applying the system of payment by results the Board 
shall keep in view the need for fixing a minimum (fall back) wage 
and also to safeguard against over-work and undue speed. 

4 The following classes of engineering establishments shall be excluded 
from the purview of the Wage Board. 

(i) public sector undertakings which are run departmentally ; 

(ii) establishments employing less than 50 workers ; 

(iii) workshops attached to non-engineering establishments. 

The headquarters of the Wage Board will be located at Bombay and 
all correspondence intended for the Board shall be addressed to the Chairman, 
Central Wage Board for Engineering Industries, City Ice Building, 298 Bazar- 
gate Street, Fort, Bombay. 


P. M. MENON 

r2f/j December, 1964. 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


No WB-4(3)/64 Dated, New Delhi, the 12th December, 1964 

ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all concerned. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India 
ior general information. 

P. M. MENON 

12th December, 1964. 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


THE FAIR WAGES COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

As the wage structure is to be based on the principle of fair wages as set 
forth in the Report of the Committee on Fair Wages the following extracts 
from that Report are reproduced: — 

(a) We consider that a minimum wage must provide not merely for the 
bare sustenance of life but for the preservation of the efficiency of 
the worker. For this purpose the minimum wage must also provide 
for some measure of education, medical requirements and amenities. 

(b) It will be seen from this summary of the concept of the living 
wage held in various parts of the world that there is general agree-’ 
ment that the living wage should enable the male earner to provide 
for himself and his family not merely the bare essentials of food, 
clothing and shelter but a measure of frugal comfort including educa¬ 
tion for his children, protection against ill-health, requirements 
of essential social needs and a measure of insurance against the more 
important misfortunes including old age. 

(c) The attainment of the living wage is therefore our objective too 
but nevertheless it is the duty of this Committee to examine how 
far present-day circumstances permit us to approach the living wage 
and how a wage that might be considered fair could be fixed having 
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regard to the many limitations that prevent the immediate attain¬ 
ment of the objective. On one point there is complete unanimity of 
opinion, viz., that the fair wage should on no account be less than 
the minimum wage. 

(d) While the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be the minimum 
wage the upper limit is equally set by what may broadly be called 
the capacity of industry to pay. This will depend not only on the 
present economic position of the industry but on its future pros¬ 
pects. Between these two limits the actual wages will depend on 
a consideration of the following factors and in the light of the com¬ 
ments given below: — 

(i) the productivity of labour; 

(ii) the prevailing rate of wages in the same or similar occupations 

in the same or neighbouring localities ; 

(iii) the level of the national income and its distribution ; and 

(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country. 

(e) As regards the measure of the capacity the Committee consider that 
in this context the main objective of the fixation of fair wages 
should not be lost sight of. The objective is not merely to deter¬ 
mine wages which are fair in the abstract, but to see that employ¬ 
ment at existing levels is not only maintained, but if possible 
increased. From this point of view it will be clear that the level 
of wages should enable the industry to maintain production with 
efficiency. The capacity of industry to pay should therefore be 
assessed by the Wage Boards in the light of this very important 
consideration. The Wage Boards should also be charged with the 
duty of seeing that fair wages so fixed for any particular industry 
are not very much out of line with wages in other industries in that 
region. 

<f) We are of the view that in determining the capacity of an industry 
to pay it would be wrong to take the capacity of a particular unit or 
the capacity of all industries in the country. The relevant criterion 
should be the capacity of a particular industry in specified region 
and, as far as possible, the same wages should be prescribed for all 
units of that industry in that region. 

<g) We feel that before a wage-fixing machinery decides to make any 
allowance for benefit statutory or otherwise, granted to workers it 
must examine the nature and extent of those benefits. Where a 
benefit goes directly to reduce the expenses of a worker on items of 
expenditure which are taken into account for the calculation of the 
fair wage, it must necessarily be taken into account in fixing the 
actual fair wage payable. 

(h) The Committee decided that if the standard family was reckoned 
as one requiring three consumption units and providing one earner 
the decision would be in accord with the results of the family budget 
enquiries. 

<i) The Committee considered that in the fixation of wage differentials 
the following factors should be taken into account: — 

(1) the degree of skill; 

(2) the strain of work ; 

(3) the experience involved ; 

<4) the training required ; 

(5) the responsibility undertaken; 

(6) the mental and physical requirements ; 

<7) the disagreeableness of the task ; 

<8) the hazard attendant on the work: 

(9) the fatigue involved. 
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i met from the main conclusions/recommendations of the 15 th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference (11th and 12th July 1957). 

WAGE POLICY DURING THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

! While accepting that minimum wage was ‘need-based’ and should 
i; tm the minimum human needs of the industrial worker the following 
n in us wore accepted as a guide for all wage fixing authorities including mini- 
1 , 1 , 11 . wage committees, wage boards, adjudicators, etc.— 

(j) in calculating the minimum wage the standard working class family 
should be taken to comprise three consumption units for one earner, 
the earning of women, children and adolescents being disregarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be calculated on the basis of a 
net intake of calories as recommended by Dr. Aykroyd for an aver¬ 
age Indian adult of moderate activity. 

(iii) Clothing requirements Should be estimated on the basis of a per 
capita consumption of 18 yds. per annum, which would give for the 
average worker’s family of four a total of 72 yds. 

Civ) In respect of housing, the rent corresponding to the minimum area 
provided for under Government’s Industrial Housing Scheme should 
be taken into consideration in fixing the minimum wage. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items of expenditure should 
constitute 20 per cent of the total minimum wage. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Please give:—■ 

(a) The name of the unit and of the union or unions operating in the 
establishing ; 

fb) Your address, and 
!c) Your designation. 

2, Please state to which branch of engineering industries covered by this 
Wage Board, and to which units thereof, your answers have special reference? 

THE WAGES 

Please give the history of your engineering establishment, its beginnings, 
its progress through the years, its present position, and its normal expectations. 

of the future. 

1 Please give particulars of production of your establishment in the 
Iasi fifteen years, together with a table of the number of persons employed 
fro .i year to year. Please also give a picture of the financial structure of 
your concern, the changes therein, if any, from time to time, and the nature of 
it:- progress through the years; as also the changes in the wage structure from 
tine to time: have such changes been the result of adjudication, arbitration,, 
ami, al-ie settlement or legislation, and please attach copies of documents 
tvlaimg thereto. 

f Please state what you consider would be a fair wage in your estab-- 

ti iimc-nt. for: 

'. ,i) the unskilled ; 

■'■>) Semi-skilled; 

(e) Skilled ; 

id) Highly skilled; 

i e) Specialists’ grade ; 

(1) The clerical staff ; 

(g) The subordinate staff; 
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(h) The supervisory categories ; 

(j) Any other category in your establishment. 

6. Please give details as to how you have come to the conclusion as to 
-the fair wages in answer to question No. 5; it is assumed that a family has 
been taken as constituting three consumption units. 

7. Please give details of the cost of living of a family of 3 consumption 
units in your region together with particulars of prices of commodities and 
the living requirements of the several categories, and the results of any 
enquiries into cost of living index. Please also give your estimates as to cost 
of living based on the formula accepted by the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference. 

8. Are there any other engineering establishments comparable to yours 
in the vicinity or in the region, and if so, what wages do they pay for 
the categories mentioned in question No. 5? What is the general trend of indus¬ 
trial wages in your vicinity and in your region? 

9. Please state what you consider should be the minimum fair wage pay¬ 
able in your area to categories similar to those mentioned in question No. 5 
above? 

10. What in your opinion would be a living wage for the aforesaid 
categories? 

11. How have the changes in wage rates since 1947 affected the standard 
of living of the workers in your establishment or region? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make arising therefrom? If so, please give full particulars. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 

12. What in your opinion is the impact of the productivity of labour in 
relation to the quantum of fair wages? 

13. What is the percentage of your annual wage bill (including all bene¬ 
fits) to the cost of production of the year? Has it varied over the years and 
to what extent, and have there been any reasons for such variations? Please 
also answer this question by substituting ‘annual wage bill of managerial 
staff’ in place of ‘annual wage bill’. 

14. Are you satisfied with the productivity of labour in your establish¬ 
ment? If you are not so satisfied, what are your suggestions for improving 
the position? 

15. In your estimate has there been any increase or decrease in the produc¬ 
tivity of labour within the last 10 years? Please give details to support your 
conclusion. 

16. In this connection please give also a list of factors for which you 
have had to make allowances, like the change in the character of produc¬ 
tion, introduction of modern machinery etc. 

INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 

17. Have you an incentive scheme of payment in your factory and if so, 
what are the results therefrom? Please submit a copy of the scheme. 

18. Are you in favour of the system of piece-rates being prescribed for 
occupations which are at present time rated or partly time rated and partly 
piece rated? If so, please give particulars. Please state in detail what piece 
rate schemes you have in existence and their results in terms of increased 
emoluments and increased production. 

19. Would you prefer a scheme of piece-rates where the rate increases 
•with the quantum of production so as to provide progressive incentives? If 
you do approve of such a system, would you suggest at what point in the 
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■ ,;>h of production t.he several present time rates should be fixed for your 

i.itablishrnent? 

2(i Are you of the view that there are too many scales in respect of 
: no rated occupations? If so, would you indicate the number of time scales 
:..o which the time rated workers should be grouped? 

21. As regards payment by results, are you in favour of a study to be 
tertakcn by qualified industrial engineers in respect of occupations, both 
.me and piece-rated, and if you do not favour such study, have you anything else 

a suggest on the subject? 


PREVAILING WAGES IN REGION AND CAPACITY TO PAY 

22. Do you consider that the wages paid by you are the prevailing rates 
, ,f wages for the same or similar occupations in the region and/or the 
..eighbouring localities? If there are any differences, how are they accounted 

fur? Please give details. 

23. What is your view as regards the existing disparity in industrial 
wages between different regions in India today? Do you suggest that the 

parities should be narrowed or eliminated? If so, please give suggestions. 

2-4. Please give the wages of industries other than engineering industries 

:i your region. 

25. Please give details of labour organisations in your establishment and 
'a your area, the membership which they have, and the influence which they 
nave exercised in the formulation of the wage structure. 

26. Please give details of the present wages of the several categories 
f your establishment, their dearness allowance and any other benefit which 

> hey get. together with a statement of their total emoluments at the commence¬ 
ment. at the middle, and at the end of the scale, including provident fund 
contributions and any other benefits which can be reckoned in terms of 
money, and including also the bonus which your concern will have to pay; 
what deductions have been made for amenities like Employees State Insurance 
Scheme? 

27. What in your view is the place of the engineering industries in the 
economy of the country and to what extent does its importance in the economy 
affect the fixation of a fair wage. 

28. What in your view are the essential needs of the engineering industry 
m a developing economy which would have an impact on wages? 

29. What is your opinion as to the capacity of the engineering industries 
to pay a fair wage? What is the level of the fair wage which in your opinion 
the industry is able to sustain and will be able to sustain in the future? In 
this connection please forward a copy each of your balance, sheets and profit 
mid loss accounts and Directors’ Reports for the last 15 years, and please 
give a complete tabulated statement of the financial position of the concern 
indicative of its capacity to pay. to enable the Board to understand the situa¬ 
tion for the purpose of the fixation of a fair wage. 

30. With reference to the economic expansion which is taking place in the 
- mintry. what in your opinion is the place of the engineering industry in this 

expansion? 

31. What are the most promising lines of exports in your production? 
end what difficulties, if any, are you experiencing in increasing your exports? 
And what are the inducements which you get for exports? 

32. Have any targets been laid down for export in the next Five Year 
Plan, and would increase in cost of production like higher wages affect the 

a paritj' of the industry to pobie'-e the targets in view of international com¬ 
petition %nd if so, to what extent? 
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33. According to the Fair Wage Committee’s Report the object of fixation 
of fair wages is not merely to determine the wages which are fair in the 
abstract but to see that the employment which exists is not only maintained 
but if possible, increased. Viewed in this light, will any upward revision of 
existing wage levels in your region affect the present or future level of employ¬ 
ment or the capacity of the industry to maintain production and efficiency, 
and if so, to what extent? 

34. How in your opinion should the capacity of the units of the industry 
to pay be ascertained? For such purpose would you take the industry as 
a whole in India, or would you take a representative cross section, or would 
you take it regionally, or in a combination of vicinity plus region, or in any 
other way? Please give your views in full. 

35. Would you suggest that the wages of engineering concerns in the 
same region should be fixed according to their size, performance and financial 
capacity, or do you suggest a uniform structure as an All-India wage, or do 
you suggest an All-India minimum? 

36. Do you agree that in determining the capacity of the industry regard 
must be had for a fair return on capital, a fair remuneration to management, 
and a fair allocation to reserves and depreciation, so as to keep the industry in a 
healthy condition; or do you subscribe to the view that the requirements of 
social justice demand that fair wages must be paid at all costs? Would you 
reconcile these points of view and suggest a wage structure so that social 
justice may flourish along with adequate emoluments? 

37. Should the Board take into account any repercussions arising out of 
the elimination from this enquiry of engineering units employing less than 
50 persons? Please give full details. 

38. Would you consider an ad-hoc increase of wages appropriate, and 
should the increases which might be suggested by the Board be prospective 
or reprospective? 

39. Will social justice be satisfied if the increase is given primarily to the 
lowest paid in the industry? 


NATIONAL INCOME 

40. What in your opinion is the impact of the level of national income 
and its distribution on the wages to be fixed for the workmen in the engineer¬ 
ing industries? Do you consider whether the question of National Income 
and its distribution is a factor which in the present context could exercise any 
appreciable influence on the wage structure, and if so, how and to what 
extent? 


DIFFERENTIALS 

41. Do you consider that the present differentials in the wages of workers 
fairly reflect the differences in skill and work, or do you take the view that 
the differentials should be narrowed down? In the latter case please suggest 
how it should be managed. 

42. Do you consider that the present differentials provide the requisite 
incentive to the workers for advancing their skill? If not, please state in what 
manner you would like the differentials to be altered so as to provide such an 
incentive? 

43. Is it possible to have a single occupational nomenclature in the whole 
industry for persons doing the same kind of work? and if so, please give your 
suggestions. 

44. How would you assess the weightage to be given for the following 
factors, which, according to the Fair Wages Committee, should be taken into 
account in the fixation of wage differentials— 

1. Degree of skill; 

%. Strain of work ; 
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.i Experience involved; 

■1 'I i.iiumj; required; 

lit- pun-ihility undertaken; 
Mini.:! .ind physical reasons ; 
Ih i ■; i ■■t-nlileiicss of task; 

1 f. i. ;: i.! iif work; 

!■’;■ ’i■;iinvolved. 


CATEGORIES UNDER INVESTIGATION 

.-■irisalion of employees in your establishment been done by 
"'.■•.I of job evaluation? and if so, please give broad features 


I-.. opinion should be the categories to be covered by this 


: >•■ v- , ivmir the inclusion in our investigations of all categories which 
.id l • loo term 'workmen’ as defined in the Industrial Disputes Act, 
. r hide any other categories? 

'.>i 1 ■■‘in c\ •li’de categories like apprentices and learners from this 


BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

1 Do ye -11 prefer the system of basic wage plus dearness allowance or 
if ' , law,iu tie merging of the whole or part of the dearness allowance 

ml" ■ a iu; 1 ''" In case of such merger how would you compensate for future 

n ■ .,ud fail hi the cost of living? 

" A. re yon of tin- opinion that the present system of dearness allowance 
■li-’ii.d : , 11 |ila,o-, 1? If so, please give full details of your scheme. 

• d li ihe idem of dearness allowance is to be continued do you suggest 
an> lianc.e ' Do you favour a flexible scheme of dearness allowance linked 
io ip, no! of living? and if so, please give details. 

• To who! extent should neutralisation of higher cost of living be 

> 11 •: ' I’li i i- rive details of your views on the subject. 

in (he computation of a minimum fair wage, what provision would 
y hi aw a for a measure of education, medical requirements and amenities? 
l'lca.c e.;-. details, and please also state what allowances should be made 
whcio a, h educational and medical requirements and amenities have already 
uaiic mu, tin- i amputation of a minimum fair wage? 

• i Do > >u favour incremental scales of wages for the workers? In what 
way u' aiid you otherwise remunerate seniority and service? 

•I i Miouki increases in emoluments be made only in cash, or otherwise? 

Whai in your opinion will be the impact on wages of the recom- 

e c: ; d.aion ,.f the Bonus Commission? 


WOMEN’S WAGES 

t’i' .a tale whether any difference exists in your establishments and 
h. 1 i’ an a at present in the wages paid to the men and the women workers 

f i tiiv - .urn' or similar work? 
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58. In your opinion should equal pay be given for equal work? 

59. What would be the percentage of women employees who suffer a 
handicap because of their sex? 

60. The Committee on Fair Wages are of the opinion that the adoption 
of a different method of calculation in the case of women engaged on work 
done exclusively by them does not infringe the principle of equal pay for 
equal work? Are there any occupations in your establishment to which these 
remarks have relevance? 


CONTRACT LABOUR 

61. What is the extent of the employment of contract labour in your 
establishment—temporary, casual, or permanent; and in what respects do their 
wages and terms of employment differ from the rest? In your opinion is the 
subject of contract labour and its emoluments covered by this Wage Board? 


GENERAL 

62. What in your view are the impacts of increasing degrees of mechanisa¬ 
tion on the change of skills and employment potentials? 

63. Do you regard standardisation of occupational nomenclatures to be a 
real problem, and if so can you give any indication as to how you would 
approach it? 

64. Do you or do you not agree with the view that in spite of the hetero¬ 
geneous character of the engineering industry and varieties of their products, 
as also differences in their size and financial position, there is a certain com- 
moness in approach to the question of classification in their occupations in the 
various parts of the country, and therefore, it may be possible to standardise 
wages in the industry? 

65. Do you agree with the view that notwithstanding the position as 
stated in the last question there are important regional differences in the 
actual earnings of the workers and that therefore due consideration must be 
given to the regional features of wages? 

66. Do you agree with the view that in most of the engineering industries 
70 per cent of the workers are engaged in 25 or less occupations which are 
common to most of the engineering concerns? Does that simplify the work of 
standardisation of wages? 

67. Would you conclude that standardisation of wages as between groups 
of engineering units could be achieved, and if so how? 

68. Is it correct that some engineering units are highly developed and 
mechanised whereas others are old and have not been modernised? What is 
your suggestion as regards the latters’ liability in the matter of paying wages? 

69. Do you know that in some important centres of engineering industries 
attempts have been made to standardise wages through the awards of Indus¬ 
trial Tribunals or by Arbitrations or by agreement of parties? What are your 
views about them? 


70. Are there any other points of view which you would like to place 
before the Board. 


The above Questionnaire is sent with 
the compliments of the Board with the 
forwarding letter and the Board 
awaits your replies thereto with 
twenty copies, 
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APPENDIX III 
(See para 1.12) 

Statement showing venyp dates of the meetings of the Central Wage Board 
for the Engineering Industries 


Board’s 

meeting 

Venue of the meeting 

Dates of 
the meet¬ 
ing 

I 

Calcutta 

• 

8-2-65 

11 

Bombay 

• 

8- 4-65 
to 

9- 4-65 

III 

Calcutta 

• 

6- 9-65 
to 

7- 9-65 

IV 

Bombay 

• 

20-11-65 

V 

Delhi . 

• 

14-12-65 

to 

15 12 65 

VI 

Delhi . 

• 

9-1-66 

VII 

Calcutta 

• 

11-2-66 

to 

12-2-66 

VIII 

Bangalore 


18-7-66 

IX 

Delhi 

• 

22-8-66 

X 

Delhi 

• 

6-12-66 

XI 

Bombay 

• 

19- 4-67 
to 

20- 4-67 

XII 

Bombay 

. 

13-7-67 

XIII 

Delhi . 

• 

10-8-67 

XIV 

Madras . 

• 

13-9-67 

XV 

Calcutta 


23-10-67 


Board’s 

megting 

Venue of the meeting 

Dates of 
the meet 
ing 

XVI 

Delhi . 

13-11-67 

to 

15-11-67 

XVII 

Bombay 

14-12-67 

to 

16-12-67 

XVIII 

< I 

Bangalore 

15-1-68 

to 

17-1-68 

XIX 

Delhi . 

26-2-68 

to 

28-2-68 

XX 

Bombay 

12- 3-68 
to 

13- 3-68 

XXI 

Calcutta 

31-3-68 

to 

2-4-68 

XXII 

Delhi . 

f * 

25- 4-68 
to 

26- 4-68 

XXIII 

Bombay 

16- 5-68 
to 

17- 5-68 

XXIV 

Bombay 

21-6-68 

to 

22-6-68 

XXV 

Delhi . 

29- 8-68 
to 

30- 8-68 

XXVI 

Delhi' . 

20- 9-68 
to 

21- 9-68 

XXVII 

Bombay 

28-10-68 

to 

29-10-68 

XXVIII 

Delhi . 

28-11-68 

to 

30-11-68 

XXIX 

Bombay 

23-12-68 
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APPENDIX IIIA 

(See para 1.12) 

venue and dates of public Hearings held by the Central 
Wage Board for Engineering Industries 

Public Venue of the Hearing 

Hearing 

Dates on 
which the 
hearing 
was held 

Remarks 

I i 

Calcutta 


♦ ♦ 

. 6-9-65 

to 

11-9-65 

Hearing, on Interim relief for 
Eastern &. Northern Region. 

II 

Madras . 

♦ 

• * 

. 8-10-65 

to 

9-10-65 

Hearing on Interim Relief for 
Southern Region. 

III 

Bombay 

• 

♦ ♦ 

. 15-11-65 

to 

20-11-65 

Hearing on Interim relief for 
Central Sc Western Regions. 

IV 

Delhi . 

» 

♦ * 

. 22-8-66 
to 

24-8-66 

Hearing on main issues for 
Northern &. Central Regions. 

V 

Bombay 

♦ 

• • 

. 2-11-66 
to 

8-11-66 

Hearing on main issues of all 
India nature. 

VI 

Delhi 

• 

• ♦ 

. 5-12-66 

to 

8-12-66 

Ditto. 

VII 

Bombay 

• 

* • 

. 19-4-67 

to 

20-4-67 

Hearing on main issues for 
Western Region. 

VIII 

Bombay 

• 

♦ ♦ 

. 13-7-67 

to 

14-7-67 

Ditto. 

IX 

Delhi . 

• 

• » 

. 10-8-67 

to 

11-8-67 

Hearing on main issues for 
Northern ’Region (on special 
request). 

X 

Madras . 

• 

• • 

. 12-9-67 

to 

14-9-67 

Hearing on main issues for 
Southern Region. 

XI 

Jamshedpur , 

♦ ♦ 

. 19-10-67 

to 

23-10-67 

Hearing on main issues for 
Eastern Region. 
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APPENDIX IUB 
(See para 1.12) 

Names of the persons who appeared before the Central Wage Board for 
Engineering Industries, Bombay during the public hearings of the Board at 

different places 


Dates 

of 

public 

hearings 

Place of 
hearing 

Nanjes of.the persons who were 
heard 

Names of the organisations 
represented 

1 

2 

• 3 

4 



I. Public-Hearings on Interim Relief 

6-9-65 

to 

11-9-65 

Calcutta . 

(a) Workers’ Representatives 

1. SJtri Gppeshwar Dass . 

I. N. T. U. C. and Indian 
National Engineering 

Workers’ Federation. 



2. Stiri Phani Gfiosh 

H.M.S. and Indian Metal 
&. Engineering Workers’ 
Federation. 



3. Shri SamiranMitra . 

West Bengal Engineering 
Workers’ Union. 



4. Shri Ram Sen 

A.I.T.U.C. and National 
Federation of Meta] & 
Engineering Workers’ of 
India. 



5. Shri Anil Das Chaudhari 

U.T.U.C. and Bengal 

Aluminium Workers’ 

Union and also Phillips 
Workers’ Union. 



6. Shri B. D. Srivastva 

Reliable 'Water Supply 

Karamchari Sangh, Luck¬ 
now. 



(b) Employers' Representatives 

7, Shri D'Costa . . . 

Indian Iron &. Steel Co., 
Kulti Works. 



8. ShriS. P. Dasgupta 

National Instruments Ltd. 
Jadavpur. 



9. Shri Ghosh .... 

Indian River Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co., Rajabagan Dock¬ 
yard. 



10. Shri B. K. Roy . 

Bengal Electric Lamp Works 
Ltd. 



11. Dr. J. K. Roy . . . 

12. Dr. J. N. Agarwal. . . 

13. Shri S. K. Asthana . . 

Electric Lamp Manufac¬ 
turers Ltd., and Hind 
Lamps Manufacturing Co- 
Ltd. 

Engineering Association of 
India (Eastern Region). 

Engineering Association of 
India (Northern Region) 
for small &. medium sire 


units. 
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1 2 


3 


4 


8- 10-65 

to Madras 

9- 10-65 


If. Shri J. N. Chatterjee . 

15. Shri S. Prakash . . 

16. Shri J. P. Sharma * 

17. Shri Dina Nath . . 

18. Shri S. C. Rastogi , 

19. Illegible . . . 

(a) Workers Representatives 

1. Shri M. S. Krishnan . 

2. Shri K. S. Janakiraman 

3. Shri R. Rangaswamy . 

4. Shri S. C. C. Anthony PiUai 

5. Shri K. S. Sastry . 

6. Shti Kattoor Gopal 


• Indian Engineering Asso¬ 

ciation. 

, Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

. Associated Industrial Cor¬ 
poration Ltd., Kanpur. 

. Indian Sugar Sc General 
Engineering Corporation 
Ltd., Jamunanagar. 

• New Central Jute Mills, 

Engineering Department. 

. Ship Repairers Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta. 


, National Federation of 
Metal & Engineering 
Workers of Indian and 
A.I.T.U.C., Mysore State. 

, Ditto. 

. Tamilnad I.N.T.U.C. and 
Indian National Engineer¬ 
ing Workers’ Federation. 

H.M.S. and Indian Metal 
&. Engineering Workers’ 
Federation. 

. Hindustan Shipyard Labour 
Union, Visakhapatnam. 

. Coimbatore District General 
Workers’ Progressive 
Union. 


(b) Employers’ Representatives 

7. Shri D. J. Algar . 

8. Shri P. S. Prakasa Rao . 

9. Shri L. C. Joshi . . 

10. Shri N. S.Bhat . 

11. Shri J. P. Sankarajika . . 

12. Shri N. R. Srinivasan . 


Metal Box Co. (India) Ltd. 

Hindustan Shipyard, Visa- 
khapatnam. 

Associated Cement Co. 
Ltd., Sahbad Engineering 
Works. 

Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation of India (South¬ 
ern Region). 

Engineering Association of 
India (Southern Region). 

T.V.S. Group of Companies. 
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APPENDIX IIIB—contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

15-11-65 

to Bombay 

20-11-65 

. (a) Workers’ Representatives 

1. Shri R. S. Kulkarni 

A.I.T.U.C. 


2. Shri G. Sundaram 

National Federation of 

Metal St Engineering 
Workers. 


3. Shri M. S. Krishnan 

Public Sector Employees’ 
Unions of Bangalore. 


4- Shri Chakravarti . 

Supervisory Categories cf 
employees of Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd., Banga¬ 
lore. 


5. Illegible .... 

Non-affiliated Workers’ 
Unions in Kerala. 


6. Shri Daniel Theophiluis 

Hindustan Aeronautics Em¬ 
ployees’ Association. 


7. ShriF. Loous . . 

Ditto. 


8. Shri S. Nagaraja Rao 

Bharat Earth Movers. Em¬ 
ployees’ Association. 


9. ShriV. K.Tambe 

I.N.T.U.C. St Indian Na¬ 
tional Engineering Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation. 


10. Shri Raja Kulkarni 

Ditto. 


11. ShriTulsiBoda 

Bombay Labour Union 

affiliated to Hind Maz- 
door Panchayat. 





13. Shri Phani Ghosh 

H.M.S. & Indian Metal St- 
Engineering Workers’ 

Federation. 


14. Shri Vilas Gandhi 

Labour Unions of 6 Poona 
Units. 


15. Shri Shankaram Rowde 

Indian Metal St. Engineering 
Workers’ Federation. 


16. Shri Nazir Ahmed 

A.C.C.’s Shahbad Engi¬ 
neering Works Em¬ 

ployees Union. 


(b) Employers’ Representatives 



17. Shri Kapoor 

Bharat Earth Movers (Rly. 
Coach Division). 


18. Shri D. Thambia . 

Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 


19. ShriG.S.Nair . 

United Electrical Indus¬ 
tries, Quilon. 


20. Shri Mahavir Swaroop . 

Indian Telephone Indus- 
tries, Bangalore. 
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APPENDIX IIIB— contd. 


1 2 3 

4 

21. Shri Chellapan 

. Bharat Electricals Ltd. 

22. Shri S. K. Roy 

. Heavy Electricals Ltd., 
Bhopal. 

23. Shri D. Prakash . 

. Aluminium Corporation 

Ltd., J. K. Steel Ltd., and 
J. K. Business Machines. 

24. Shri P. Mehta 

. Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd. 

25. Shri L.C.Joshi . 

. Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation of India, Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Gujarat Vepari Maha 

Mandal &. a few indivi¬ 
dual units. 

26. ShriFirodia 

. Maratha Chamber of Com¬ 
merce & Industry. 

27. Shri R. D. Pusalkar 

. Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation, Poona, Zonal 

Committee. 

28. Shri Acharya 

. Mahindra Group of Con¬ 
cerns. 

29. Shri B.V. Shah . 

. Alcock &. Ashdown Co. 
Ltd. 

30. Shri D. J. Algar 

. Metal Box Co. (India) Ltd. 

31. ShriGidwani 

. Indian Tool Manufacturers, 
Bombay. 

32. Shri C. R. Singhvi 

. Jay Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

33. Shri O. P. Setley . 

. Anglo Indian Jute Mills 
Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

34. Dr. J. N. Agarwal . 

. Engineering Association of 
India. 


II. Public Hearings on Main Issues 

22 - 8-66 

to New Delhi (a) Workers’ Representatives 
24-8-66 

1. Shri Satish Loomba . . National Federation of 

Metal &. Engineering 
Workers of India & 
A.I.T.U.C. 

2. ShriDixshit . . . I.N.T.U.C., U.P. 

(b) Employers’ Representatives 


3. Shri S. M. Mehta 


. Association of Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ of 
Textile Store & Machinery. 
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4. ShriS. S. Ratna . . Globe Steel, Balabgarh. 

5. ShriJ.P. Sharma . . Northern India General 

Employers’ Federation, 
Kanpur Si Associated 
Industrial Corporation, 
Kanpur. 

6. ShriD. P. Mukherjee . Indian Engineering Asso¬ 

ciation (Northern Re¬ 
gion). 

7. Shri S. S. Taluja . . . Engineering Association of 

India (U. P.). 

8. Shri Iyer .... Engineering Association of 

• India (Rajasthan). 

9. Shri T. P. Chaturvedi . . Engineering Association of 

India (Haryana). 

10. Shri Mathur . . Electronic Industries. 

2-11-66 

to Bombay (a) Workers’ Representatives 

8-11-66 

1. ShriH. K.Sohoni . . Indian Metal &. Engineer- 

ing Workers’ Federation 
&.H.M.S. 

2. Shri Narayan Das Gupte . Ditto. 

3. ShriSundaram . . . National Federation of 

Metal St Engineering 
Workers of India and 
A.I.T.U.C. 

4. Shri Raja Kulkarni . . I.N.T.U.C. 

(b) Employers’ Representative 

5. Dr. Ram Agarwal . . Engineering Association of 

India and All India Manu¬ 
facturers Organisation. 

5-12-66 

to New Delhi (a) Workers’ Representatives 
8-12-66 1. Dr. Vidyarthi . . . Engineering Association of 

India. 

2. Shri D. P. Mukherjee . . Indian Engineering Asso¬ 

ciation. 

3. Shri L. C. Joshi . . . Ditto. 

4. Shri S. H. Chaudhry . . Engineering Association of 

India. 

5. Shri D. N. Nigatn . . Public Sector Undertakings. 

6. ShriS.J. De . . . Public Sector undertakings. 

7. Shri S. S. Taluja . . . Engineering Association of 

India for small & me¬ 
dium scale industries. 
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1 2 


3 


4 


8. Dr. J. N. Agarwal . . . Engineering Association of 

India. 

9. Shri Bharat Doshi . . Indian Engineering Asso¬ 

ciation. 

19- 4-67 Bombay . (a) Workers' Representatives 

to 

20- 4-67 1. ShriDesai .... Gujarat Indian Trade 

Unions Congress. 


(b) Employers’ Representatives 

1. Shri S. K. Ray 

2. Shri Devasthale 


Heavy Electricals Ltd. 
Bhopal. 

Chawgle &. Co., Goa. 


13- 7-67 

to Bombay 

14- 7-67 


10- 8-67 

to New Delhi 

11- 8-67 


(a) Workers Representatives 

1. Illegible .... 

(b) Employers’ Representatives 
1. Shri L. C. Joshi 


2. ShriKajiji . 

(a) Workers’ Representatives 
1. Shri S. A. Dange . 


Charotar Gramodhar Saha- 
kari Mandal Employees’ 
Union. 


Engineering Association of 
India (Western Region), 
Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation, (Western Re¬ 
gion) Maratha Chamber 
of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry St. Gujarat Vepari 
Maha Mandal. 

Ditto. 


A.I.T.U.C. and National 
Federation of Metal Sc 
Engineering Wokers. 


12-9-67 

to Madras 

14-9-67 


(b) Employers’ Representatives 

2. Shri D. D. Puri 

3. Shri S. B. Kale 

4. Dr. J. K. Bose 

(a) Workers’ Representatives 

1. Shri G. Rarnanujam 

2. Shri K. S. Krishnamoorthy 

3. ShriS. Venkatraman 


Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation (Northern Re¬ 
gion). 

Ditto. 

Hind Lamps Ltd., Shikoha- 
bad. 


I.N.T.LLC. and Indian Na¬ 
tional Engineering Wor¬ 
ker’s Federation. 

Bharat Earth Movers 
Employees’ Association. 

Kirloskar Electric Em¬ 
ployees Association Si 
Guest Keen William 
(Sankey Division) Em- 

_ -i—— _ 
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APPENDIX V 
INTERIM RELIEF 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Ministry of Labour, Employment & Rehabilitation 
(Deptt. of Labour & Employment) 

Dated New Delhi, the 23-7-66- 


RESOLUTION 

No. WB-4(4)/66.—A Central Wage Board for the engineering industries 
was set up by the Government of India by their Resolution No. WB-4(3)/64, 
dated the 12th December, 1964. Soon after the constitution of the Wage 
Board, claims were made by labour for grant of interim relief. After hearing 
all the parties who wished to be heard, the Board discussed the subject at four 
sessions but it was unable to arrive at an agreed solution. The Board decided 
on 12th February, 1966 by a majority vote (Chairman not voting) to recom¬ 
mend to the Government of India a Scheme of interim relief, the details of 
which are given in Appendix I. The employers’ representatives on the Wage 
Board expressed their inability to associate themselves with the majority re¬ 
commendations and added separate notes of dissent which are reproduced in 
Appendix II to this resolution. 

2. Government has taken note of the main points made out in the dis¬ 
senting notes of employers’ representatives which are as follows : — 

(i) The quantum of interim relief recommended by the majority should 
be reduced. 

(ii) The interim relief should not be extended to workmen drawing upto 

Rs. 500/- and that it should be restricted to workmen only in the 
lower wage groups. 

(iii) The interim relief should be payable from the date from which the 
Board’s recommendations are accepted by the Government. 

3. After careful consideration of the majority recommendations and the 
notes of dissent added by the employers’ representatives, Government has 
decided to accept the majority recommendations. Where any increases in wages 
or dearness allowances have already been sanctioned, expressly subject to 
adjustment against the interim or final recommendations to be made by the 
Wage Board, such adjustment would be permissible upto the extent of the 
interim increase now recommended; any excess, however, will not be recover¬ 
able from the workers. 

4. The Board’s recommendations were received by the Government in the 
first week of March. It is decided that the interim relief should be payable 
with effect from the first April, 1966. 

5. Employers in Engineering Industries are requested implement the Wage- 
Board’s recommendations as accepted by Government. 


Sd/- P. C. MATHEW. 
Secretary to the Government of India' 

No. WB-4(4)/66 Dated, New Delhi, the 

ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all concerned. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India for 
general information. 

Sd/- 

(P. C. MATHEW), 
Secretary to the Government of India ■ 
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SCHEME OF INTERIM RELIEF 
(APPENDIX I) 

Present: Chairman and all members of the Central Government’s Wage 
Board for the Engineering Industries of India, with the exception 
of Shri Venkatasubbaiah. 

Soon after the constitution of the Central Wage Board for Engineering 
Industries of India claims were made by labour for interim relief. The subject 
of interim relief is by no means simple and involves consideration of a set 
of complex factors which were fully discussed by the Board, not the least of 
such factors being the diversity of wages in the industry and the considerable 
regional differences. After hearing all parties who wished to be heard at 
important centres in India the Board discussed the subject at four separate 
sessions but was unable to arrive at an agreed solution in a background of 
rising prices and the acute shortage of essential materials. Many claims and 
suggestions emanated during the course of extensive discussions of the Board 
and although there was some measure of agreement on certain points there 
were also major differences. The discussions were continued until it became 
evident that an agreed solution was not possible. The Chairman placed before 
the Board several suggestions based on the arguments as they took shape, and 
ultimately as there was no hope of unanimity the subject was put to the vote 
on a draft of the Chairman on 11-2-1966 which in his opinion reflected some 
common points of view and also provided some safeguards. After consideration 
of the draft and after some amendment thereof, the Board decided by a 
majority vote (the Chairman not voting) to recommend to the Government 
the following scheme of interim relief : 

THE SCHEME OF INTERIM RELIEF 

Workers getting as on 31-12-1965* wages (i.e., basic plus D.A. or a 
consolidated wage) in the wage range mentioned in items under column I 
below shall be paid interim relief with effect from 1-1-1966* as shown against 
each item in col. II below : — 



Wages and wage range Interim relief payable with effect from 1-1-66 


I II 


(1) Upto and inclusive of Rs. 105 per Rs. 12-50 per month subject to limitation 

month. that nobody gets as a result of these 

recommendations more than Rs. Ill 
per month. 

(2; Above Rs. 105 but not more than Rs.7 -50 per month. 

Rs. 150 per month. 

(3) Above Rs. 150 but not more than Rs. 6-00 per month. 

Rs. 250 per month. 

(4) Above Rs. 250 but not more than Rs. 5 00 per month. 

Rs. 500 per month. 

*The dates are changed to 31-3-1966 and 1-4-1966 respectively. 

Notes : 

(a) The question of the impact of regional differences will be deter¬ 
mined at the time of final decision of the Board. 

(b) The Board recognizes that some units and sectors of the industry 
give substantial fringe benefits. The Board records that it will 
take this factor into consideration at the time of its final decision. 

(c) The above recommendations shall be ad hoc relief adjustable 
according to final decision of the Board and shall not count for 
Prqvi4ent Fund, Gratuity, incentive payments, bonus, and other 
allowances. 

<d) These recommendations shall not apply to workers drawing wages 
(Basic plus D.A.) above Rs. fiflO/-. 
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(e) These recommendations shall come into force with effect from 
1-1-1966. 

(f) This is an ad hoc scheme and must be regarded as such. 

Sd/- F. Jeejeebhoy, 
Chairman —12-2-66. 

Sd/- Kali Mukherjee 
12 - 2 - 66 . 

Sd/- B. Natarajan 
12 - 2 - 66 . 

Sd/- Ram Desai 
12 - 2 - 66 . 

Sd/- Mohammad Elias 
12 - 2 - 66 . 


We regret our inability to associate ourselves with these recommendations 
and shall be submitting our separate note of dissent. 

Sd/- P. Bhattacharji 
Sd/- P. R. Bagri 
Sd/- N. K. Sen Gupta. 

Sd/- P. N. Razdan, 

Secretary 

NOTES OF DISSENT 
(APPENDIX II) 

Note of dissent on proposals for Interim Relief—Engineering Industries Wage 

Board 


NOTE OF DISSENT BY SHRI N. K. SEN GUPTA 
I have to dissent from the majority view on the following considerations : 

(a) The proposals suggest interm relief on a liberal scale apparently 
ignoring the fact that substantial sectors of the Engineering Industry 
are at the moment facing an economic recession due to scarcity of 
important raw materials, inadequacy of foreign exchange and sub¬ 
stantial curtailment of governmental expenditure on industrial 
products. 

(b) Interim relief to the depressed sector of employees upto the level 
of the expenditure on food as calculated by the Iron & Steel Wage 
Board is understandable and acceptable. Such relief should, how¬ 
ever, be given, in my opinion in stages so that the smaller establish¬ 
ments can adjust themselves. If this is not done, there will either 
be retrenchment or prices will go up or both and this would aggra¬ 
vate the economic crisis through which the engineering industry is 
passing now. 

(c) The organised sector of the industry pays minimum wage of 
Rs. 100/- and above to the un-skilled workers. This section to some 
extent already protected against rise in the cost of living by systems 
of periodical increases in dearness allowances with varying degrees 
of neutralisation. In the lower wage brackets some interim relief 
is perhaps acceptable but is not understood as to why such relief 
should not be adjustable with future increase in D.A. 

<d) The proposed interim relief in the higher wage brackets are appa¬ 
rently not justifiable on the theory of the “food basket”. Obviously 
they have been proposed on the emotional grounds of giving satis¬ 
faction to all employees that they are not being over-looked. The 
extent of relief however, is not such as will give any satisfaction, 
but at the same time the effect on industry may be substantial. 
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(e) Certain sectors of the Industry, notably the public sector, are already 
giving a wide range of fringe benefits to employees. The extent 
of this benefit varies from Rs. 40/- to Rs. 60/- per month or more. 
This sector is, therefore, already paying more than the nominal 
cash wages and dearness allowances. By such fringe benefits in 
kind and cash, employees are already protected appreciably from 
the impact of fluctuations in prices. 

The proposals of this Wage Board (on majority count) ignores 
this important factor and imposes additional burden on the public 
sectors. It is contrary to the principle laid down by the Fair Wages 
Committee Report. In my view at least a substantial portion of the 
cash value of fringe benefits currently being given, should be ad¬ 
justable for purposes of interim relief. 

(f) The Wage Board has recognised that existing level of wages have 

regional disparities, some of which are substantial. The ultimate 
objective should be to reduce such disparities but the ‘interim relief’ 
proposals only tend to perpetuate such disparities. In my view no 
interim relief is admissible in units where the wages or higher than 
the minimum fixed by the Iron & Steel Wage Board. 

(g) The proposals do not allow for adjustments of advances in emolu¬ 
ments given from the date the Wage Board was set up, whether such 
advances were given by Tribunals or agreements. This amounts to 
penalisation of employers who have been more liberal. 

(h> The majority decision on interim relief has been arrived at without 
even calculating the cost to the industry. The “capacity to pay’’ 
has not been assessed and this therefore contravenes the Fair Wages 
Committee Report. 

(i) The interim relief should not be applicable to units where wage 
disputes are pending before adjudication. The Majority recom¬ 
mendation has ignored this aspect. 

(j) A proposal was also made by me that interim relief (suggested 
on majority count) shall be subject to adjustment to the extent of 
50% of any rise in dearness allowance from 1st January 1966 as 
also 50% on any existing non-statutory fringe benefits. This pro¬ 
posal was, however, not acceptable to members representing 
workers. 

Sd/- N. K. Sen Gupta 


INTERIM RELIEF—NOTE OF DISSENT BY SHRI P. R. BAGRI 

(1) I regret my inability to associate myself with the majority recommen¬ 
dation for interim relief and record below my note of dissent. 

(2) From the written submissions made to the Board and in the course 
of public hearings on interim relief, the following facts (briefly stated) came to 
light prominently. 

(i) The engineering industries are of heterogenous nature. There is a 
great deal of diversity not only in the products made by the engi¬ 
neering units; but, also in the size of the units and their capacity 
to pay. 

(ii) There is a good deal of disparity in the minimum wages (basic plus 
dearness allowance) in different regions and, within the same region 
also, the wages paid by different units vary greatly from each other. 
The regional wage pattern has played a decisive role in the fixing 
of wages. Wages paid in the Bombay region have been greatly 
influenced by those paid by the Cotton Textile Industry, the Cotton 
Textile being the premier industry of that region, and in the same 
way, the wages paid in the West Bengal region have been affected 
by the wage structure of the Jute and Cotton industries. 
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(iii) By and large, employees of engineering industries enjoy time-scales 
for basic wages and dearness allowance is linked to the cost of 
living index. In many industries previously covered by Wage 
Boards, time scales were found not to exist. 

(iv) According to the decision of the Board, the workmen of over 3,000 

units had been specifically asked to put forward their demand, if 
any, for interim relief. Surprisingly, only a small number made any 
whatsoever. 

(v) In a large number of engineering establishments there are subsisting 

settlements/agreements regarding wages which are binding on the 
parties for different periods from 2 to 5 years. These settlements 
are in the nature of package deals. 

(vi) Adjudication/arbitration or other proceedings were pending in a 

large number of cases and the State Governments were continuing 
to forward the disputes regarding wages to Industrial Tribunals. In 
West Bengal alone, 1,200 engineering establishments of which majo¬ 
rity will fall within the purview of this Board are parties to a 
pending adjudication. 

(vii) Over and above the basic wage plus dearness allowance, the workmen 
are in receipt of production/incentive bonus which adds consi¬ 
derably to their earnings. Many larger engineering establishments 
are operating in some form or other production/incentive bonus 
schemes. 

(viii) Since after the Indo-Pakistani conflict in September 1965 the industry 
is in the grip of a crisis owing to shortage of foreign exchange leading 
to shortage of imported materials and spares and other factors. 

(ix) The representatives of the employers appearing before the Board 
contended that the industry was not prosperous and produced statis¬ 
tics in favour of their claim. The representatives of the workers, 
however, contended otherwise but did not put forward any evidence 
in support of their contention except stray cases of good Balance 
Sheets of some selected Companies. 

(x) The industry gave a number of fringe benefits. The extent of the 

fringe benefits, however, varied from unit to unit. The Public Sec¬ 
tor undertakings claimed fringe benefits amounting to as much as 
40% of the normal wages. 

(3) I regret to find that the majority recommendation completely ignores 
the above findings; in fact, the recommendation is opposed to the above findings 
of facts. A good deal of the time of the members and Government money 
*was spent in holding public hearings on interim relief and it is painful to find 
that the knowledge gained from these hearings was not at all used in the 
taking of the decision on interim relief. The atmosphere at the meeting was 
charged with a spirit of collective bargaining. It was like this that the Wage 
Board must give something as otherwise, there was bound to be a great deal 
of labour trouble and the employers must somehow buy the peace. I am 
afraid, I am unable to associate myself with this approach. 

(4) It is emphasized that what the Board was concerned with at this 
.stage was “relief” and, therefore, it must look to the areas of distress. It was 
proved during hearing that there existed pockets of low wages and, undoubtedly, 
relief was called for in those cases. In fact, to the best of my understanding, 
( the view of the Chairman also appeared to be the same. It was for this 
reason that the Chairman tried to channel the discussion on interim relief 
to the necessary expenditure on food (food basket) and indicated that the 
discussion will be more fruitful if confined to food basket. The proposals sub¬ 
mitted by him at the Bombay and Delhi meetings of the Board also indicated 
'this approach in as much as his proposals were confined to wages up to 
Rs. 105/- per month. The majority recommendation, however, bears no rele¬ 
vance to the conception of food basket or relief being given to the distressed 
sector only. 
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(5) The majority recommendation applies equally to those who have com¬ 
pensated their workmen for rised in the cost of living be suitable agreed ad¬ 
justments of dearness allowance and those who did not make any such adjust¬ 
ments. I am unable to appreciate the fairness of this approach. In fact, I 
would like to take the liberty to remark that this is an extremely unfair 
approach and it is harmful even from the point of view of labour to place on 
the same pedestal those employers who, in their enlightened self-interest, have 
compensated their labour for increase in the cost of living and those who 
have not done so. In a large number of engineering establishments in the 
Western region, there is almost 100% neutralization of the increase in the cost 
of living; but, even in these cases no exception could be made and this, in spite 
of the view taken by even the Chairman also that the circumstances in Western 
region called for special consideration. 

(6) At the February meeting of the Board at Calcutta it was emphasized 
that the crisis which had started in October 1965 owing to credit squeeze, 
power shortage in some areas, shortage of foreign exchange and consequent 
shortage of imported material and spare parts has considerably deepened since 
then and could not be ignored while making recommendations for interim 
relief. The attention of the Board was drawn to the statement of the Chairman 
of the Railway Board that Railway purchases during this year will be re¬ 
duced by about Rs. 45 crores. Assuming 30% labour content in the sale 
price of engineering goods, this would represent loss of labour value of the 
order of Rs. 13.5 crores. In other words, it would involve retrenchment and 
lay-off of nearly 1,00,000 workmen in addition to large scale lay-off and 
retrenchment which has already followed the enforcement of the Industrial 
Scarce Materials Control Order since September 1965. I feel that with a 
background like this, it is inadvisable to burden the industry with a wage 
rise of the order of nearly Rs. 5 crores annually and. in any case, the situation 
did not warrant any consideration of cases which were outside the areas 
of distress, that is to say, those getting above Rs. 105/- per month. 

(7) I am also of the view that where settlements/agreements have been 
entered into and where such settlements/agreements are still operative, the 
sanctity of these should not be made to suffer. After all such settlements/ 
agreements are in the nature of package deals and are generally arrived at 
after a good deal of ‘give and take’. Our national policy on labour has 
rightly laid stress on voluntary settlement of disputes. The Board should do 
nothing to defeat this national policy. As was submitted to us in the public 
hearings, several of these settlements have been arrived at after the setting 
up of the Wage Board and I am unable to appreciate how it is fair to ignore 
any advances in wages granted by such settlements/agreements and, parti¬ 
cularly those in anticipation of the recommendations of the Wage Board. 

(8) By and large, wages in the engineering industries have not remained 
static. The majority of workmen have, during the last 2 or 3 years, received 
increases ranging from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 40/- in their normal wages. 

(9) Apropos the current crisis in the engineering industries, these indus¬ 
tries must look out, even as a desperate measure, for over¬ 
seas markets. It is common knowledge that our engineering products are 
priced out of international markets on account of our high cost of pro¬ 
duction, including labour. Any increase in money wages, therefore, with¬ 
out reference to corresponding increase in productivity is going to further 
worsen our competitive ability. For this reason among others we stressed 
that productivity must be taken into account even at the stage of 
'interim relief, but, unfortunately, even such an important consideration 
failed to get due consideration. In the engineering industries, the principle of 
payment-by-results has already found considerable recognition; but, it was 
unable to receive the blessings of the Board, even though, by its very terms 
of reference, the Beard is obliged to take into account “payment-by-results” 
in formulating the wage structure of the industry. 

(10) Several types of fringe benefits are commonly given in the engineer¬ 
ing establishments. One of the employers’ Associations stated before us in the 
public hearings that the extent of fringe benefits amounted to 22J% of the 
wage bill. In many Public Sector establishments and some in the Private 
Sector also, the extent of fringe benefits amounted to about 40% or so. 
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(e) The extra payable in accordance with the preceding para shall apply 
with effect from the date the recommendations of the Wage Board are ac¬ 
cepted by the Central Government. 

(f) The extra referred to in the preceding para will be paid as a separate 
lump sum amount and will not qualify for treatment as wages for other 
purposes viz., payment of production bonus, attendance allowance/bonus. 

tg) The value of any fringe benefits paid by an employer in excess of 
20 % of the basic wage and dearness allowance shall be adjustable against 
the increase in wages pursuant to para (d) above. The following benefits shall 
be considered as fringe benefits: 

(i) Cost of subsidy for the supply of cheap food of any other consum¬ 
able material. 

(ii) House rent allowance or subsidy for providing house or accommoda¬ 
tion at a cheap cost. 

(iii) Cost of supply of fuel at cheap cost or no cost. 

(iv) Travelling allowance for coming to or going from the place of work. 

(v) Contribution to Provident Fund and E.S.I. 

(vi) Attendance allowance. 

(vii) 25% of the Production Bonus, if any. 

(h) For further increases in the cost of living indices after the first appli¬ 
cation of this scheme, employers will continue to compensate the workers in 
the manner provided in (c) above until the final recommendations of the 
Board are accepted by the Government. 

Illustrations explaining the working of Scheme ‘B’ are given in the 
attached sheet. 

(13) I am of the opinion that the acceptance of any one of the above 
alternative recommendations will be just and fair both to the employees and 
the employers. 


Sd/- P. R. BAGRI,. 

Calcutta, Member 

Dated the 23 rd February, 1966. Central Wage Board for 

Engineering Industries 


Illustrations to explain the working of scheme ‘B 


Particulars 

Case 

A 

Case 

B 

Case 

C 

Case 

D 

Case 

E 

1. Wages as on 31-3-63 .... 

80 

80 

80 

100 

100 

2. Increase in wages since 31-3 63 as 

Nil 

5 

10 

20 

10 



80 

85 

90 

120 

110 

3. Increase in terms of para (c) 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

4. Deductions in terms of para (d) . 

Nil 

—5 

—10 

—20 

—10 


100 

100 

100 

120 

120 

5. Value of fringe benefits (vide para g) 

in excess of 20% • 

Nil 

10 

20 

10 

20 

6. Money wage payable .... 

100 

90 

80 

110 

100 


Note 1.—It will be seen that those who started at the same level as on a 
particular date in the past but received different increases in the intervening- 
period are levelled up now. 
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Note 2. The giving of fringe benefits does not affect any employer ad¬ 
versely. Those who give more fringe benefits, give less money wage It is 
generally acknowledged that one of the wage in which the rise in prices could 
be arrested is for employers to give more benefits by way of fringe benefits 
and this purpose is achieved by scheme ‘B\ This will remove the disincentive 
on the part of employers to give more fringe benefits. 

INTERIM RELIEF NOTE OF DISSENT BY MR. P. BHATTACHARJI 

I regret to record by dissent from the Chairman’s Scheme on interim relief 
supported by a majority of the Wage Board for the Engineering Industries. 

2. From the written submissions from the Employers and Employees 
received by the Wage Board and from the hearings on the interim relief, certain 
important factors came to light in regard to the Engineering Industries. 

(a) There is wide divergence in the minimum wages (Basic plus 
Dearness Allowance) paid in the engineering industry in each region. 
This is quite apart from the regional disparities in wages, which is 
a factor present in all other industries. For instance the minimum 
wage (Basic plus Dearness Allowance) in the Bombay region was 
found to vary from Rs. 39/- to Rs. 175/- per month as on 1-1-65. 
(The minimum wage in many establishments in Bombay is now over 
Rs. 180/- p.m.) 

(b) By and large, employees of engineering establishments enjoy time 
scales for basic wages, and dearness allowance linked to the con¬ 
sumer price index. Thus the total emoluments of such workmen 
have increased progressively and are continuing to increase. The 
revision of the consumer price index consequent on Lakdawalla 
Committee’s report gave additional ‘ad hoc’ rise in wages to the 
workmen in Bombay region. Similarly the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment gave special ‘ad hoc' relief i n September 1964 over and above 
the wage rise through rise in cost of living index. 

(c) In general, and specially in the case of Public Sector enterprises, 
substantial fringe and other benefits—which in many cases are as 
high as 40% of the wages—are enjoyed by the workmen. 

(d) Many of the larger units have systems of ‘payment by results” over 
and above the basic wages and dearness allowance, which contribute 
very handsomely to the cash earnings of the workmen. 

(e) Many engineering estabUshments throughout India have had to resort 
to lay-off or retrenchment of workmen from October 1965 on account 
of the current crisis in the industry owing to credit squeeze, power 
shortage in some areas, shortage of foreign exchange leading to short¬ 
age of imported material, spares etc., paucity of orders and other 
factors. (The 23rd Session of the Indian Labour Conference in Octo¬ 
ber 1965 confined its deliberations to this subject alone). 

3. At the hearing in Calcutta in September 1965 the Chairman wanted 
the employers representatives to confine their arguments to the extent of 
advance in wages from April 1963 to September 1965. At the hearing in 
.Bombay he went a step further and wanted the employers’ arguments to be 
confined to the expenditure on food (“food basket”) as calculated by the Iron 
and Steel Wage Board. 

4. After completion of the hearings, and presumably taking into consi¬ 
deration the factors which emerged from the written submissions and the 
hearings the Chairman put forward a scheme (Enclosure I) at the Bombay meet- 

,,® oar<a on 20th November 1965 based on the necessity of “relief” 
to the distressed” sector of the workmen only, which was taken as those 
with wages (Basic plus Dearness Allowance) upto Rs. 105/- p.m. This was in 
consonance with his directives at the hearings. The members representing 
the employers agreed with the scheme (subject to some minor corrections) - 
but the scheme was withdrawn on the labour members refusing to accept it. 

At the Board’s next meeting i n Delhi on 14th December 1965. the Chair¬ 
man put forward another scheme (Enclosure II), which was virtually a modi¬ 
fication of the first proposal. The Employer Members accepted the proposal 
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and Dr. B. Natarajan (Independent Member) agreed with the Chairman But 
the Workers’ representatives did not agree and this scheme, too was withdrawn. 

At the meeting in Calcutta, on 11th February 1966 the Chairman put 
forward a third scheme which was later put to vote and forms the basis of 
the majority recommendation. 

5 This scheme abandons the “food basket” approach altogether and gives 
"something” to all workmen receiving basic and dearness allowance up to 
Rs 500/-pm This has no relevance to the hearings as channelled by the 
Chairman. Furthermore, this ignores the concept of ‘relief’. The latest 
unaniTYious and final decision of the Wage Board for the Iron and Steel Industry 
which is a privileged and protected industry consisting of many large units, 
fixed the minimum wage at Rs. 120/- p.m. On the basis of the unanimous 
decision of the Jute Wage Board the minimum wage for Jute industry at 
present is less than Rs. 100/- p.m. (a member of the Jute Wage Board is on 
the Engineering Wage Board). The INTUC in its argument before the Second 
Cotton Textile Wage Board pleaded for relief to employees in receipt of a 
total of basic wages and dearness allowance lower than Rs. 120/- p.m. We, 
therefore, cannot accept the recommendation for Interim Relief to all workmen 
in receipt of basic wages and dearness allowance upto Rs. 500/- p.m. The 
recommendations accepted by a majority of colleagues has gone far beyond 
the “food basket” theory and the minimum final recommendation of the Iron & 
Steel Wage Board. This we consider grossly inequitable and unfair. 

6 Between the Board Meeting held in Delhi on 14th December 1965 and 
the meeting held in Calcutta on llth/12th February 1966 the economic crisis 
deepened very rapidly in spite of the claim in Bombay and Delhi by some of 
the Employee Members that this was only a short temporary phase which 
would not last more than 2 to 3 months. With the severe cut m spending by 
the Railways which is the largest purchase organisation of the Government, 
a very large number of engineering workmen are being rendered idle which 
in its turn will have chain reaction on other auxiliary industries. From the 
preamble to the majority recommendation it will be seen that adequate notice 
has not been taken of this most important factor of heavy recession in Engi¬ 
neering Industries. At the hearings, substantial evidence was led to indicate 
that there are many engineering establishments which have been suffering 
financial loss for years. For example, Heavy Electricals (Bhopal) and 
Hindustan Ship Yard pleaded incapacity to pay any interim relief. No consi¬ 
deration has been shown to such engineering establishments suffering financial 
loss. The workmen did not lead any documentary evidence to prove the capa¬ 
city of the industry to pay. 

7. It may not be out of place here to quote from the Report of the Fair 
Wages Committee : “The objective is not merely to determine wages which 
are fair in the abstract but to see that employment at existing levels is not 
only maintained, but if possible increased.” It is significant that the scheme 
does not take into consideration the burden of minimum bonus (4%) irrespec¬ 
tive of loss in a year under the Payment of Bonus Act, nor does it attempt 
to consider the additional cost to the industry. 

8. The proposed scheme ignores three factors which the Wage Board is 
duty bound to take into account in the context of its terms of reference: 

(a) the needs of the industries in a developing economy, 

(b) the special factors of the engineering industries including the aspects 
relating to exports and 

(c) to bear in mind the desirability of extending the systems of pay¬ 
ment by results. 

9 Apropos the economic crisis, the industry must export to survive. Evid¬ 
ence was led at the hearings on the difficulties of the engineering industry m 
the export market. When self-reliance and reduction in the cost of produc¬ 
tion are being advocated by the authorities at every step, we are puzzled that 
this aspect was not given consideration in framing the proposal which will 
enhance the cost of production without any commensurate increase in producti¬ 
vity and thus deepen the crisis and hasten hardships on account of closures 
and retrenchment. Incentive schemes area common feature of the engineering 
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industry but earnings of schemes based on payment by results have been 
completely ignored. The Chairman’s scheme does not indicate that at the 
time of the Anal consideration this point will be taken cognisance of. It is 
therefore apprehended that the question of linking the wage increase to pro¬ 
ductivity may be ingored at the final stage even though this is advocated by 
many authorities including the Reserve Bank of India and the Central Labour 
Minister. 


10. The proposal also envisages application of the interim relief even in. 
establishments where disputes relating to wages and emoluments are pending, 
before tribunals. Evidence was led at the hearings to prove that in West Bengal 
over 1200 engineering establishments are before the 7th Industrial Tribunal 
since 1962 on the subject of wages. In Bombay, over 84 disputes relating to 
wages and dearness allowance had been referred to adjudication since the 
setting up of this Wage Board. Many other State Governments were referring 
disputes relating to Wages to adjudication. I consider that the Wage Board 
has no jurisdiction to sanction interim relief in establishments where disputes 
on wages were pending before Adjudication. 


11. There are several engineering establishments where settlements or 
agreements covering wages and emoluments are in force. Many of these 
agreements have been “package deals”. Enhancement of wages now through 
interim .relief in such cases would be unfair as it would violate the principle 
of “quid pro quo”. No interim relief should be applicable in these establish¬ 
ments during the period the agreements are in force. 

12. The Fair Wages Committee clearly stated “where the benefit granted 
by an employer goes directly to reduce the expense of a worker on items of 
expenditure which are to be taken into account for calculating the Fair Wages 
Payable”. The proposal ignores the fringe and other benefits but only ex¬ 
presses the hope that these will be taken into consideration at the time of its 
final decision. 

13. The scheme of interim relief does not provide for adjustment against 
future increases in D.A. where the D.A. is linked to the consumer price index. 
In these instances further imposition of interim relief which cannot be ad¬ 
justed against future increases in D.A. is not justified. 

14. I also cannot agree to retrospective enforcement of interim relief. It 
must be prospective from the date Government accepts any unanimous recom¬ 
mendation of the Wage Board. 

15. It may be mentioned here that perhaps due to inadequate staff no 
recording or summary of the arguments presented by employees and employers 
was done by the Wage Board Secretariat. As a result the deliberations of the 
Board on the subject of interim relief, were handicapped and had hardly any 
relevance to the facts placed before the Wage Board at the hearings, thus 
making it a forum for collective bargaining when I was assured by the 
Chairman in his letter dated 19th July 1965 that this would not be the case. 

16. We are constrained to record that the Scheme appears to have been 
based on the philosophy that every Wage Board must give some interim relief 
to all workmen irrespective of merits or facts of the case. This naturally 
found support among the Labour Members but members representing the 
Industry are unable to associate themselves with this approach. Considerations 
such as the economics of the industry, capacity to pay, linking of wage increases 
to productivity, the quantum of payments made to day and the need for 
creating conditions to enable the industry to export to survive, cannot be 
sacrificed and we cannot be a party to ignoring even our terms of reference. 

17. Believing in the principle of ‘social justice’ and the need for removing 
the large pockets of distressingly low paid workers, I consider that ‘relief’ 
should be given to those workmen whose wages (basic plus dearness allow¬ 
ance) are inordinately low as judged from the “food basket” angle. At the 
same time it may cause hardship to employers concerned if such workmen were 
to be levelled up suddenly. As a first step, therefore, the relief has to be as 
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high as practicable at the lower levels at the same time avoiding dislocation 
of the units concerned. On these principles I would recommend the following 
scheme of interim relief: — 


Wages (Basic plus D.A.) 


Interim Relief 


(a) Upto and inclusive of Rs. 75 
per month. 


(b) Above Rs. 75 but not more than 
Rs. 85 per month. 

(c) Above Rs. 85 but not more than 

Rs. 95 per month. 

(d) Above Rs. 95 but not more than 
Rs. 105 per month. 


Wages to be brought upto Rs.75 per month 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 12 and 
minimum of Rs. 10. 


Rs. 10 per month. 
Rs. 8 per month. 
Rs. 6 per month. 


Enel.: I 


INTERIM RELIEF 

1. All those workmen who are at present receiving a total of basic and 
D.A. (or a consolidation thereof) less than Rs. 70/- per month shall 
be brought upto Rs. 70/- per month i.e. total of basic and D.A. or 
a consolidation thereof as a measure of interim relief. 

2. Those getting at present Rs. 70/- and above up to Rs. 79/- (inclusive) 
per month as total of basic and D.A. or consolidation thereof shall 
get Rs. 10/- per month as interim relief. 

3. Those getting at present Rs. 80/- and above up to Rs. 90/- (inclusive) 
per month as total of basic and D.A. or consolidation thereof shall get 
an interim relief of Rs. 15/- per month. 

4. Those getting at present Rs. 91/- and above but less than Rs. 105/- 
per month as total of basic and D.A. or consolidation thereof shall be 
brought upto Rs. 105/- per month i.e. total of basic and D.A. or conso¬ 
lidation thereof. 

5. The increase shall be regarded as lump sum addition to wages drawn 
at present as a special allowance to be absorbed in terms of the final 
award. 

6. In the case of public sector concerns, the fringe benefits in excess 
of 25% of the total emoluments of the workmen may be added to the 
dearness allowance for the purpose of the above adjustments. 

7. This recommendation of interim relief shall not apply to those units 
whose wage structure is pending adjudication before a Tribunal or 
other duly constituted body. 

8. These recommendations shall apply to all units of the engineering 
industry of India employing 50 persons and more, which are engaged 
in the production and/or shaping of ferrous or non-ferrous metals, sub¬ 
ject to the exceptions in paragraph 4 of the Resolution, of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, dated 12-12-1964. 


Note. —Received this on 20-11-65. 



Enel.: II 


Pro posed Interim Relief 

1. Those getting at present below Rs. 60/- (basic plus D.A. or Consolidated 
Wage) p.m. shall be brought upto Rs. 60/- p.m. 

Present Wage Group Monthly Interim 

Relief 

Rs. Rs. 

2. Those getting at present above Rs. 60 but not more than . 65 9 -50 

3. Those getting at present above Rs. 65 but not more than . 70 8-50 

4. Those getting at present above Rs. 70 but not more than . 80 8 -00 

5. Those getting at present above Rs. 80 but not more than . 85 7 -5# 

6. Those getting at present above Rs. 85 but not more than . 90 7 00 

7. Those getting at present above Rs. 90 but not more than . 95 6-50 

8. Those getting at present above Rs. 95 but not more than . 99 6 00 

9. Those getting above Rs. 99 but less than Rs. 105 . shall be brought upto 

Rs. 105. 

Note..— -Received this on 14-12-65. 




APPENDIX VI 
(See Para. 5.4) 

Major Groups, Minor Groups and Sub-groups of Engineering industries 
according to Industrial Classification, indicative of the items of manufacture 

in the Industries 

I. BASIC METAL INDUSTRIES— 

(a) Iron and Steel Basic Industries— 

Smelting. 

(i) Pig Iron 

(ii) Semi-finished Steel 

(iii) Steel Ingots and Metal for Castings 

Rolling Mill and Foundry Products except Structurals— 

Finished Steel 

Iron and Steel Structurals— 

(i) Transmission Towers 

(ii) Heavy Structurals 
Pipes and Tubes 

(i) Steel Pipes and tubes 

(ii) Seamless tubes 

(iii) Cast Iron spun pipes 
Castings and Forgings— 

(i) Steel Castings 
Ferro-alloys 

lion and Steel Basic Industries, not elsewhere classified. 

Electrical Steel Sheets. 

(b) Copper Smelting and Rolling Mills- 

Copper Smelting (Virgin Metal) Rolling Mill Products 

(i) Pipes and Tubes 

(ii) Sheets and Circles 

(iii) Electrolytic Copper Wire Rods 

(c) Aluminium Manufacturing— 

Aluminium (Virgin Metal) 

Semi-manufactures— 

(i) Sheets and Circles 

(ii) Foils 

(iii) Wire Rods for A.C.S.R. 

(iv) Rods and Sections (Extruded) 

(d) Brass Manufacturing— 

Pipes and Tubes 
Sheets and Circles 

(e) Basic Metal Industries not elsewhere classified— 

Metals, not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Antimony 

(ii) Lead (Virgin Metal) 

(iii) Gold 
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Alloys, not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Brass /Copper and Similar 
Alloy Section (Extruded) 

(ii) Arsenical Copper Rods 

Basic forms, not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Lead Pipes and Tubes 

(ii) Lead Sheets 

(iii) Zinc Sheets and Strips 

II. MANUFACTURE OF METAL PRODUCTS EXCEPT MACHINERY AND’ 
TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT— 

(a) Manufacture of Fittings, Fixtures and Fasteners— 

Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Screws, Rivets and other Fasteners— 

(i) Wood Screws 

(ii) Machine Screws 

Springs, Chains, Zips, Wires and Wire Products— 

Wire Ropes 

(b) Manufacture of Hand Tools and Small Tools— 

Hacksaw Blades 

Steel Files 

(c) Enamelling, Japaning, Lacquering, Galvanising, Planning and Polish¬ 
ing Metal Products— 

Enamelware 

(d) Manufacture of Metal Products, not elsewhere classified— 

Razor Blades 

Torches, Hurricane and Oil Pressure Lamps— 

(i) Hurricane Lanterns 

(ii) Oil Pressure Lamps 
Thermos Flasks 

Stoves 

(i) Pressure type 

(ii) Non-pressure type 

Metal Products not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Crown Cork 

(ii) Expanded Metal 

(iii) Bright Bars 

III. MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY EXCEPT ELECTRICAL MACHI¬ 
NERY— 

(a) Manufacture of Agricultural Machinery— 

Tractors and Harvestors— 

Tractors 

(b) Manufacture of Mining, Earth Moving and Construction Machinery— 
Other Mining Machinery— 

Haulages 

Earth Moving Machinery 
Road Rollers 

(c) Manufacture of Prime Movers, Boilers and Steam Generating Plants— 
Internal Combustion Engines— 

(i) Diesel Engines— 

(a) Vehicular Type 

(b) Stationary Type 
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Boilers and Steam Generating Plants— 

(i) Boilers (Industrial) 

(a) Lanchashire 

(b) Vertical 

(c) Water Tube 

(d) Others 

i(d) Manufacture of Industrial Machinery— 

Textile Machinery and Accessories— 

(i) Looms (Calico, Semi-automatic and Automatic). 

(ii) Complete Ring Spinning Frames 

(iii) Carding Engines (Revolving Flat Cards). 

(iv) Shuttle. 

Jute Machinery. 

(i) Spinning Frames. 

(ii) Carpet Backing Looms. 

(iii) Roll/Cone Winder. 

(a) Scroll Type. 

(b) Traverse Bar Type. 

(iv) Cop Winder (Ordinary). 

(v) Softener. 

(vi) Bailing Press. 

(vii) Drawing Frames. 

(viii) Pre-beaming Machines 

(ix) Sizing Machines. 

Sugar Machinery. 

(i) Miling Plant. 

(ii) Boiling House. 

(iii) Centrifugal. 

(iv) Others. 

Tea Machinery. 

(i) Tea Stalk Extractor. 

(ii) Tea Rollers. 

(iii) Tea Sifters. 

(iv) Tea Dust Machines. 

(v) Tea Sorters. 

(vi) Tea Dryers. 

(vii) C.T.C. Machines. 
i(viii) Others. 

Cement Mill Machinery. 

(e) Manufacture of Machinery Components and Accessories— 
Conveying Machinery. 

(i) Lifts 

(ii) Hoist Blocks (Electric/Air). 

(iii) Cranes (other than mobile cranes). 

(iv) Conveyors. 

Power Driven Pumps. 

Ball Roller and Tapered Bearings. 

Ball & Roller Bearings. 

Air and Gas Compressors and Vacuum Pumps. 

Air Compressors. 
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Machine Tools. 

(i) Complete. 

(ii) Accessories. 

(iii) Portable. 

Machine Tools— 

(1) Machine Tools, Metal Working. 

(2) Machine Tools Accessories. 

(3) Portable Tools. 

(4) Other Metal forming Machines. 

(5) Wood Working Machines. 
i(6) Furnaces. 

(7) Gas Welding and Cutting Equipment. 

(8) Electric Welding Machines. 

(9) Rerolling Plants and Sand and Shot Blasting Machines. 

(10) Plastic Working Machines. 

Machinery Components and Accessories not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Sewing Machine Needles. 

(ii) Milling Cutters. 

(iii) Reamers. 

(iv) Lathe Tools (Tool Bits). 

(v) Diamond Drill Bits. 

(vi) Threading Tools. 

(vii) Tungsten Carbide (Sintered). 

(viii) Bandsaw Blades— 

(a) Wood Working. 

(b) Metal Cutting. 

(ix) Twist Drills. 

(f) Manufacture of Commercial, Office and Household Machines— 
Weighing Machines— 

(i) Platform Scales. 

(ii) Weighing Bridges above three tons capacity. 

(iii) Beam Scales. 

(iv) Others. 

Sewing and knitting machines. 

Sewing Machines. 

Typewriters. 

Duplicators. 

Air Conditioners— 

Portable Room Air Conditioners. 

Refrigerators— 

Domestic Refrigerators. 

IV. MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, APPARATUS, APPLI¬ 
ANCES AND SUPPLIES— 

{a) Manufacture of Machinery, Apparatus and Supplies for the generation, 
storage, transmission and transformation of electrical energy— 

Power Transformers. 

(b) Manufacture of Electric Motors and Furnaces— 

Electrical Motors. 
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(c) Manufacture of Electrical Cables and Insulated Wires— 

Conductors— 

(i) Bare Copper. 

(ii) Aluminium. 

Winding Wires. 

Rubber and Plastic Insulated Cables and Flexibles. 

Paper Insulated Power Cables. 

(d) Manufacture of Batteries— 

Storage Batteries. 

Dry Cells. 

(el Manufacture of Electrical Appliances— 

Electrical Lamps— 

(1) Incandescent Filament Lamps— 

(i) G.L.S. 

(ii) Other than G.L.S. 

(2) Fluorescent Lamps. 

(3) Miniature Lamps. 

Electrical Fans. 

Water Coolers. 

(f) Manufacture of Communication Equipment. 

Radio Receivers. 

(g) Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appliances and Sup¬ 
plies, not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Conduit Pipes. 

(il) Arc Welding Electrodes. 

(iii) House Service Meters. 

(iv) Electrical Wiring Accessories— 

(a) Plastic Accessories. 

(b) Brass Lamp Holders. 

(v) Motor Starters. 

V. MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT— 

(a) Ship Building and Repairing. 

(b) Manufacture of Rail Road Equipment— 

Manufacture of Railway Coaches and Wagons— 

Railway Wagons. 

ic) Manufacture of Motor Vehicles— 

Cars. 

Passenger Buses— 

(i) Petrol. 

(ii) Diesel. 

Trucks— 

(i) Petrol. 

(ii) Diesel. 

Jeeps & Land Rovers. 

Motor Vehicles, not elsewhere classified—Station Wagons, Utilities 
Mobile Health Vans. 
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(d) Manufacture of Motor Cycles and Scooters— 

Motor Cycles. 

Scooters and Scooterees. 

(e) Manufacture of Bicycles & Tricycles— 

Bicycles Complete. 

Bicycles Spare Parts and Accessories. 

(f) Manufacture of Aircraft. 

(g) Manufacture of Transport Equipment, not elsewhere classified— 
Transport equipment not elsewhere classified— 

(i) Mopeds. 

(ii) Three Wheelers. 

(iii) Trailers. 

VI MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES— 

(a) Professional, Scientific, Measuring and Controlling Instruments, not 
elsewhere classified. 

(i) Measuring Instruments. 

(b) Manufacture of Watches and Clocks— 

Manufacture of Clocks. 

(c) Manufacture of Industries, not elsewhere classified— 



APPENDIX VII 
(See Para. 7.81) 

Report of the Sub-Committee on Job Evaluation 

This Sub-Committee was appointed at the meeting of the Wage Board 
held at Bangalore on 18th July 1966 and was asked to examine Item No. 5 on 
the Agenda of the Bangalore meeting. The item was suggested by Shri N. K. 
Sen Gupta and it is relating to application of Job Evaluation in the Engineering 
Industry. The Sub-Committee met on 23rd August 1966 and has come to the 
unanimous decision as follows : — 

“1. Implementation of differentials in wage-scales should be based on 
application of Job Evaluation which should be done jointly by the Manage¬ 
ment of a given concern and the workmen in the said concern. Job Evaluation 
may be done by any of the accepted methods, but the point system may be 
adopted as it is simple and convenient. In applying point system following 
attributes should be taken into account : 

(i) Education. 

(ji) Experience involved. 

{iii) The degree of skill. 

(iv) Strain of work. 

(v) The responsibility undertaken. 

tvi) The physical and mental requirements. 

(vii) The disagreeableness of the task. 

<viii) The training required. 

(ix) The hazard attendant on the work. 

(x) The fatigue involved. 

2. These attributes should be assigned points as may be agreed by the 
Management and the workers so that total number of points come to 100. The 
Sub-Committee recognises that assignment of points will depend on conditions, 
plant and machinery etc. in a given factory and therefore, assignment of points 
should be done by mutual agreement between the Management and the workers. 

3. Each attribute may be divided in the degrees depending on the types 
of jobs and process in a given concern and it should be done in consultation 
with the workers. 

4. After analysing each of the jobs or processes as the case may be, 
total points will be worked out by multiplication of attribute weightage as 
may be decided under item No. 2 above, by the degree as may be decided 
under item No. 3 above. On the basis of total points scored for each of the 
jobs or processes, scale for the said job or process will be derided by the 
parties. 

5. Any system of job evaluation which is adopted for application in a 
given concern should be applied after study of jobs and processes to be made 
by a team consisting of equal representatives of the Management and the 
workers. For this purpose both the parties should nominate equal number 
of representatives who should be trained in techniques of job evaluation for 
a reasonable peribd before they are called upon to work on application of the 
job evaluation in their concern. 


Sd/- Dr. B. NATARAJAN 
Chairman. 

Sd/- N. K. SEN GUPTA 

Sd/- RAM DESAI. 

New Delhi, 

August 23, 1966. 
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